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Tue next week Lura was confined to her 
room. She was not really ill, but the fright and 
the exposure threatened her with a fever, which, 
her physician said, repose and quiet could alone 
avert. That week was a very happy one 
though, and Lura thought it would be very 
sweet to be just such an invalid always; and 
the next moment her conscience feproved her 
for loving a life of indolent convalescence. 

There is nothing for removing barriers be- 
tween two proud inaccessible natures like a 
sick-room. It so happened that the Judge was 
not professionally engaged during that week of 
Lura’s indisposition, so he passed much of the 
time in her apartment. 

I believe I have already told you there was 
about Lura a kind of childlike ingenuousness 
and simplicity, which we find always in those 
few natures that never grow old; but I hardly 
think Graham Welden discovered it until that 
week. Much as she loved, Lura had always 
stood a little in awe of her grave benefactor 
until that time. But now she forgot all this, 
and swung wide the gates of her soul to Gra- 
ham Welden as she had never done to any hu- 
man being. He was very kind and gentle, very 
watchful for her comfort, rendering with his in- 
imitable grace a thousand little nameless atten- 
tions which make so much of the brightness of 
asick-room. The afternoon was sure to bring 
him, for then she always felt better. Philip, 
of course, came too; but the little curly-head 
would soon be laid in Lura’s lap, and so, on the 
stool at“her feet, the boy would take his after- 
noon nap. They read awhile always, for Gra- 
ham Welden had one of those deep rich voices 
it is a mental luxury to listen to; but they 


talked more, and I think they liked this latter 
best. 

Lura did not ask herself during these days 
if Graham Welden loved her; she was too 
languid, perhaps too happy for concentrated 
thought; she lived in the present, and it was 
enough. 

“Don’t stand in the window any longer, 
Lura; you will take cold, I fear, for it is grow- 
ing damp.” 

Judge Welden had been out taking his usual 
walk after supper, and was returning to the 
house, when, on looking up, he discovered Lura 
standing at the window, gazing off on the rich 
sunset that medallioned the west. She looked 
like some rare graceful statue as she stood there 
in her white dressing-gown, with the shadows 
of the trumpet vine trembling over her face. 
Graham stood still and gazed at her for some 
time, for the thick shrubbery hid him from 
view. At last he emerged from his screen and 
spoke. Oh, Graham Welden! are you so little 
skilled in the love of woman’s nature that you 
can read no story in that sudden spring, and 
the blood that incarnadines those cheeks ? 

Bit the laugh is light that follows it. “I 
didn’t know you ever played spy, Judge”’ (Lura 
and her patron had grown very familiar of late) ; 
“but there you are standing in the dew; don’t 
you think there is more imprudence in your 
position than in mine?” 

“No; for a river bath doesn’t send me to bed 
for a week afterward. But don’t stand there, 
Lura; it is dangerous.” 

She dropped the curtains at once, and he re- 
sumed his walk. ‘I cannot endure this sus- 


pense any longer,” he murmured, as he paced 
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slowly the long path; “I can hardly think she 
loves another, and yet her refusal of Woodley 
and his sudden departure look especially like it. 
Well, please God, before the feet of another 
night walk over the hills, I will know my des- 
tiny !” 

* . * * * 

* Good afternoon, Lura—ah, you are looking 
much better to-day. Philip has brought you 
some of our early peaches ;” and he pointed to 
the china basin which the child was carrying, 
its centre piled with fruit, while around the 
edge a vine had been gracefully twined, and the 
large dark leaves lay in beautiful contrast with 
the deep crimson of the fruit beneath them. 

Lura’s eyes spoke her thanks better than her 
lips did as she received the gift, whose artistic ex- 
pression so gladdened her beauty-loving nature. 

**T fear almost to break into its symmetry,” 
she said, as her little fingers put away carefully 
the long dewy leaves; and Philip leaned over 
to tell her what fruit was the ripest. So a half 
hour rolled by while the trio discussed the fla- 
vor of the peaches, until Philip laid his head in 
its old place in Lura’s lap. 

The Judge took up a book that lay on the 
table. 

“Hyperion, eh!” he murmured, as he read 
the title-page. A mark had been laid on these 
words :— 

* He knew that the time which comes to all 
men—the time to suffer and be silent—had come 
to him likewise, and he spake no word. 

**Oh, well has it been said, that there is no 
grief like the grief which does not speak.” 

He closed the book. 

* Do you believe that, Lura?” 

“ T believe it.”’ A little quiver passed over the 
lids that hid her eyes. 

** So do I; because this great silent grief pre- 
supposes a sublimity of character, a height and 
depth of being capable of the endurance. But 
these are the few, and most hearts could not 
carry the burden ; its weight would break them. 
You say you believe it, Lura; may this time of 
silent suffering never come to you!” H® said 
these last words with a purpose, watching her 
bowed face covertly. It was lifted suddenly, 
and the glory of her soul lightened into her 
eyes and illumined her face, until Graham Wel- 
den marvelled if she were woman or angel. 

“T could endure it silently,” she said; “ my 
heart would not break under its burden; it would 
only suffer and grow strong, and its grief would 
become a part of it, nourishing it for the kingdom 
of heaven.”’ The light went down from her 
eyes into her soul again, as the sunset goes down 


* 
from the earth, and she sat there quietly, with 
only a little quiver moving over the fingers that 
were smoothing Philip’s curls. 

The Judge’s hand arrested hers. “ Lura, I 
have never sought your confidence before; will 


you tell me why you refused my friend, Howard 





Woodley ?” 

** Because only as a friend could I love him.” 

** Was it because you loved another better?” 
None would have dreamed what a terrible fear 
shook the man’s heart as he asked the question 
so calmly. 

At another time Lura might have been 
stronger, and evaded this question, but her 
nervous organization had received a severe 
shock, and she was very weak now. Her lips 
quivered, a crimson current rose over her pale 
cheeks, and burying them in her hands, she 
sobbed, in a voice of pitiful helplessness, ** Do 
not ask me, Judge Welden—do not ask me!” 

He forgot his own sorrow in pity for hers. 
He drew his arms around her, he pressed his 
lips on her forehead, and she laid her head on 
his shoulder, and sobbed like a weary infant. 

“I never dreamed of this, my poor child,” he 
said; ‘can you not tell me when, where, how 
it happened ?” 

“T cann#&, I cannot; my secret must live and 
die with me.” 

“ But, Lura, yours is not a nature to be won 
unsought. Tell me if he whom. you love 
knows or reciprocates this affection; if he be 
worthy of you.” 

* His is all that is noble, and great, and good ; 
he does not know it, he never will. Oh, Judge, 
do not question me further !”’ 

‘Once more, only once. May not the future 
years bring their balm to your heart? must to 
love once be with you to love forever?” 

** Forever.’ She could not answer more, for 
her tears were flowing faster than ever. 

He sat very still with his arms about her, 
while the cold damp night came down upon his 
heart. Then, and not till then, he knew all 
the height and depth, the length and breadth, of 
his love for her. Then he understood what 
life, the gray dreary life he must brave and con- 
quer, would be without her. And so they sat 
together, with the summer sunshine on the 
chamber floor, and the aching hearts that neither 
understood, beating close to each other. 

At last, when her sobs had grown lower, he 
spoke—“ I do not ask you to reveal your secret, 
Lura, but I want to tell you how, during all 
these years, you have been growing dear to me, 
and now I could not love a sister more tenderly. 
Will you not be to me as one?” 
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She thought, just as he did, always of that 
greater name she could bear to him; but it glad- 
dened her heart to hear him say this. ‘ Yes,” 
she clung to him; “I may live here with you 
always; you will never send me away ; you will 
tell me that your home shall be mine till I go 
to the last one; my heart will find its best rest 
and shelter here.” 

**It shall be yours forever, Lura,”’ answered 
the Judge, solemnly, and then they were both 
very silent, thinking, thinking. 

“* Why, Lura, your eyes are so red, just as if 
you had been crying. Where is papa gone?” 
said Philip, as he raised his head from Lura’s 
lap and stared about him. 

** A gentleman called to see him about half 
an hour ago. My eyes do feel rather weak, and 
my head aches. Won’t you reach me that Co- 
logne water, darling?” 

* Yes, and I’ll bathe your temples too,” said 
the child, as he bustled off to the table. After 
this all went on much as usual. No allusion 
was made to the occurrences of that afternoon 
that stood up alone and solemn, one of the great 
memories of either heart. The Judge’s manner 
was a little more tender, a little more brotherly 
toward Lura; he passed many hours endeavor- 
ing vainly to divine who was the object of her 
affections, for, struggle as he would against it, 
his mind always returned to the one subject. 
He knew this must have been some individual 
she had met at his houso, but then he had had 
very few resident guests since she came to him, 
and he could never fasten his suspicions on any 
of these. Sometimes he upbraided himself for 
his frequent absences from home when her girl- 
hood needed so much his watchful guidance. 
Then he would run over all the families in 
Meadow Brook which she was in the habit of 
visiting, and he knew among these there was 
none to satisfy Lura’s soul; but no suspicion of 
its “ priest elect” ever crossed the mind of Gra- 
ham Welden. 

September came again, and the glorious psalm 
of the summer was toning down to the deep 
doxology of autumn, and there were guests again 
at Judge Welden’s. This time it was the widow 
of Graham’s uncle and a niece of hers, a young 
girl just opening into womanhood. 

Mrs. Steele was a proud, worldly, politic 
woman, and on a recent visit to Grahath’s 
mother ; she had listened to animated descrip- 
tions of the beautiful home at Meadow Brook, 
and frequent regrets that its master did not 
marry again. The lady had no children, and all 


the affection of which her worldly nature was 
capable had been lavished on the child of her 
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youngest sister whom she had adopted, the gen- 
tle Minnie Waters. 

“Tt will be a glorious match,” soliloquized 
Mrs. Steele, as she thought of the young 
widower and his beautiful country-seats: “I 
will keep my own counsel; but we are going 
north, and it will be very easy to take Meadow 
Brook in our way.” So September brought the 
sudden advent of the widow and her niece. 

Minnie was a beautiful girl, just waking into 
womanhood. Her hair, soft and rich as autumn 
sunshine, lay in bright rolls about her low white 
forehead ; large hazel eyes, soft Saxon features, 
lips whose full ripe bloom made you think 
always of meadow roses, with an indolent 
child-like winning manner, complete, as well as 
I can, the portrait in my memory of Minnie 
Waters. 

Mrs. Steele, though a haughty, was a very 
politic woman. She felt quite as much weak 
contempt for “Judge Welden’s governess” as 
that gentleman’s mother and sisters had done ; 
but she saw the marked attention with which 
he treated her, and the position she occupied in 
the household. So Mrs, Steele said to herself, 
*Tt’ll be best to keep on her right side for a 
while anyhow.” 

‘* Graham,” said the lady, as they rose one 
morning from the breakfast-table, ‘I am very 
anxious that Minnie should see all the objects 
of interest in this vicinity before she leaves. 
Can’t you take her down to the fort this morn- 
ing? I am not able to go; our sail yesterday 
has quite fatigued me.” 

* Yes, I will drive her down with pleasure. 
Lura, there will be room for you. Go, ladies, 
both, and get your bonnets in a hurry.” 

“Dear me, Graham,” continued Mrs. Steele, 
as the girls left the room, “ you quite mistook 
my meaning! Minnie is a fine equestrienne, 
and I supposed you would ride horseback.” 

**] should be very happy to, but you see Mine 
Deane is hardly equal to such exercise yet, and 
the doctor has recommended that she ride out 
every pleasant day.” 

* Really, I want to know if he has!” thought 
the lady, though she was too wise to betray her 
displeasure. ‘I7’ll see if I can’t get rid of Miss 
Deane, somehow.” 

On the afternoon of the same day Lura was 
honored by a visit from the lady. 

** My dear,” with one of her sweetest smi!+s, 
throwing her stately person into the arm-chair 
which Lura vacated for her, “I have come to 
solicit a great favor of you. Iam very fond of 
morning rides; indeed, the doctor aerures me 
they are indispensable to my health. But you 
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see it is not very agreeabio to go alone with the 
driver, and I have been thinking how much 
pleasure your society would afford me in my 
lonely drives. My nephew informed me, this 
morning, that you were unequal to the exertion 
of horseback-riding. Can I count on your com- 
pany to-morrow ?”’ 

**T shall be very happy to ride with you, Mrs. 
Steele,” Lura wnswered, for she had not the 
slightest conception of the motive which induced 
the request. 

* Graham, how far are the Falls from here ?”’ 
asked his aunt, as she stood with her nephew 
and Minnie under the plum-trees at evening. 

** About ten miles, I think.” 

* Just a pleasant ride for a half day. Can’t 
you find time to take Minnie down to-morrow 
on horseback? Miss Deane has promised to ride 
with me.” 

* Yes, I will go;” but the Judge’s tone was 
not very cordial. 

“Oh, it will be so delightful !” cried the eager 
little beauty, clapping her white hands, and 
throwing herself gracefully upon the grass. ‘I 
ean hardly wait for to-morrow, cousin Graham. 
Won't it be pleasant, Aunt Myra?” 

*T think so; but you mustn’t sit on the damp 
grase, dear. Just help herup, Graham, for she’s 
a lazy little girl; but she shall pay you by sing- 
ing that new song you like so much.” 

Minnie, though her blue eyes had opened 
on the light nineteen summers before, was still 
a child, a playful merry-hearted being, whose 
life had been only a summer day. There was 
little depth in her nature, and yet her beauty, 
her full exuberant life, and her childlike sim- 
plicity, all made her a very fascinating com- 
panion; and Judge Welden’s grave features 
relaxed often into a smile as he listened to her 
playful sallies. 

As she came down the next morning with 
one little hand looping up the heavy folds of 
her riding-dress, and her velvet cap set on her 
bright hair, she was a living picture such as 
does not often gladden the sight of man. The 
Judge’s fine eyes betrayed his admiration when 
she bounded down the walk to meet him; and 
as they rode off together Mrs. Steele whispered : 
** My plan prospers nicely.” 

Another week wore on, much as the past had 
done, when Mrs. Steele received letters which 
demanded her return home within three days. 
hat match-making lady was in a state of 
diplomatic perplexity most unfavorable to the 
delicate nerves which she somewhat prided her- 
self on possessing. She must either relinquish 
her matrimonial plans, or bring them to a suc- 





cessful issue within three days. Once she 
thought of leaving Minnie at Meadow Brook ; 
but there was no ostensible reason for doing 
this, and she finally concluded it would be best 
to achieve her wishes before she left. Nothing 
escaped Mrs. Steele’s observation, and a suspi- 
cion of the relations existing between the Judge 
and Lura had, of late, dawned upon her mind. 
This had been somewhat increased by an occur- 
rence the evening previous to that on which she 
received the letters from home. They were all 
walking in the garden (Lura and Minnie with 
their arms round each other’s waist, for Minnie 
had become greatly attached to Lura), when 
Mrs. Steele spoke suddenly to her niece: “It 
won’t do for you to be out here, Minnie, in that 
thin dress, and the night air so damp.” 

The Judge started and turned to his governess. 

* Yes, itis especially imprudent for you to be 
out here, and no shawl on either. Go straight 
in, girls.” 

“Tf he doesn’t think more of her health than 
he does of Minnie’s!”’ thought the indignant 
Mrs. Steele, as they returned to the house. 

The lady sat late in the afternoon in the 
drawing-room, meditating on the subject which 
was uppermost in her mind, when her nepnew 
hastily entered the room. 

“Whew!” he exclaimed, as he threw off his 
cap and wiped his forehead, “I’ve had a long 
ride and a warm one! Here are some tickets 
for the concert at A——, this evening. Madame 
Bruyére, the celebrated French songstress, is to 
sing fhere to-night. Squire Dunham procured 
me these tickets, for the number is limited. 
The girls must be ready in a hurry, as it is more 
than ten miles there. Will you go, Auut 
Myra?” 

“No, thank you, Graham; I can’t endure the 
night air; but I will inform Minnie of this 
immediately. Surely you don’t think Miss 
Deane will go! she looks altogether too fragile 
for so long a ride.” 

“ Does she?” he turned quickly; “ well, then, 
give her the ticket, with an especial charge from 
me not to go, unless she be able to stand the 
ride.” 

Mrs. Steele went slowly up stairs, for she 
was determining in her own mind a course of 
action which alone seemed to hold out any hope 
of success. When it was clearly defined, she 
knocked at Lura’s door. “ Here is a ticket for 
you, my dear, to the concert at A——, this eve- 
ning. My nephew requested me to hand it 
you; but he nevertheless advises you to remain 
at home. No one, then, is to go but himseif 
and Minnie.” 
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« Advises me to remain at home! Why, then, 
did he send the ticket, Mrs. Steele ?” 

“Oh, because, my dear,” with a significant 
smile, and lowering her voice to a confidential 
whisper, “I suspect from Graham’s manner he 
had some communication for Minnie’s private 
ear. I believe three is said to be a lucky num- 
ber in all instances except one, isn’t it? But 
what message shall I return to Graham ?” 

There was a quiver of the proud sweet 
mouth that told how her heart had been 
wounded, as Lura answered coldly and quietly: 
**T am greatly obliged for the invitation, but 
Judge Welden’s courtesy was quite unneces- 
sary; I cannot go.” 

“So far it works well,’ mused Mrs. Steele, 
as she returned to the drawing-room, after de- 
livering Graham’s message to her niece, “If 
he’s been such a fool as to fall in love witha 
governess, it’s high time some of his relations, 
by fair means or foul, put a stop to it. The 
very idea! What would his mother and sisters 
say? Well, it’s lucky there's some misunder- 
standing between them, and J certainly sha’n’t 
repent and help them out of it.” 

Her nephew was not in the room when she 
entered it, but before long he returned. 

“I delivered both your messages, Graham. 
Minnie, the child, was delighted at the idea 
of going; but Miss Deane seemed to think you 
manifested over-anxiely about her health. She 
thanked you for the invitation, but she told me 
privately—why, I had quite forgotten it was 
this !”? 

“ What did she tell you, Aunt Myra?” Her 
nephew spoke with unusual eagerness for him. 

“ Well, promise me first you won’t tell her. 
I don’t want to make any hard feeling, you 
know.” 

*T promise.” 
he was saying. 

** Well, she told me it was really quite a bore 
to be obliged to go out every evening, and she 
was glad of any excuse to stay at home.” 

The young Judge’s brow darkened. 
Lura say that? It is so unlike her.” 

His aunt’s pale cheek kindled a moment with 
shame for the falsehood; but it did not prevent 
her replying: “‘ Of course she did, Graham ; do 
you doubt my word?” 

‘* Excuse me, Aunt Myra; but it quite took 
me by surprise ;” and he walked to the window 
and stood there, looking out gloomily on the 
bright earth, and his aunt watched him with 
secret triumph. 

Suddenly Minnie burst into the room. 

“Cousin Graham, just see these beautiful 


The man hardly knew what 
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moss rose-buds I found on the bush by the gate. 
Won’t you sit down and twine them in my hair?” 

She looked very beautiful as she sank down 
at his feet in her graceful childlike way, and bent 
her head over the white arms she crossed on his 
knee; and he twined the flowers in her rich 
hair, and thought for the first time what a gen- 
tle, loving, child-wife she would make him, very 
like her who slept under the green grass, where 
he had laid her seven years before. Then he 
thought of Lura, the loved and the unloving, 
and he murmured to himself: “ Her heart is 
with another, and it is better mine should be 
also.” So he leaned over and kissed the bright 
forehead as he wound the rich buds among its 
rolls, At last the child-girl sprang up and ran 
to the mirror. ‘Oh, don’t they look beautiful, 
Aunt Myra? Cousin Graham, how can I thank 
you? Now I’m ready, all but my veil;” and 
Lura looked out of the window and saw them 
ride off together, and leave her with no com- 
panion but the heartache. 

The next day no allusion was made by either 
the Judge or Lura to the concert; and though 
a stranger might not have observed it, there was 
a slight coldness in the manner of both. Mrs, 
Steele certainly detected this, and silently re- 
joiced over it. 

After tea, the Judge invited the ladies to walk 
out; but his manner was certainly more cordial 
to Minnie than to Lura. The latter declined 
the invitation, much to Mrs. Steele’s satisfac- 
tion, and returned to her own room. The 
Judge went out, half resolved to ask the beau- 
tiful creature by his side to come back and 
dwell forever in the shades of the green home 
she loved so much. Twice the words trembled 
on his lips, and twice the pale proud face of 
Lura Deane, with its sad, mellow, shining eyes, 
rose up and sent the words down into his heart, 
and he said: ‘* To-morrow will do as well.” 

They were returning to the house, when they 
met at the front gate a boy with a letter for 
Lura Deane. 

“ ] will deliver it to her,” said the Judge, who 
recognized at once the broad capitals of Uncle 
Tin. 

“There is no use in denying it,’? murmured 
Lura, as, with both hands clasped over her ach- 
ing heart, she paced up and down her chamber 
floor. ‘‘ He loves her; in a little while he will 
marry her. O God, be very pitiful to the poor, 
struggling, suffering heart that the great waves 
are overwhelming! I can stay here no longer. 
My very weakness shall give me strength, and 
I will go out alone into the world, and endure 
bravely and work faithfully till the night cometh, 
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and none shall guess that the world is all dark 
to me; that under the quiet of my smile lies a 
heart that is breaking, breaking !” 

* Lura, Lura!” and the bright head of Philip 
Welden bounded into the room, “just see what 
a pretty wreath of pinks and geraniums Minnie 
has just made me. But what ails you? How 
white you look !” 

“Do I, Philip? Well, I feel very weak this 
evening ;” and she led him toaseat and put 
one arm around his waist, and passed the other 
over the face of the beautiful child—that face 
which day by day grew more like his father’s. 
** Do you love me, Philip? Only tell me so.” 

The child clasped his arms round her neck. 
**T guess I do love you, Lura, better than any- 
body in the whole world. Why, what makes 
you cry ?” 

There came a footfall through the next room, 
and with the boy’s exclamation halted suddenly 
at Lura’s door; but no one heard it. 

** Because, Philip, I think I must go away 
from you in a little while, and we shall not see 
each other any more. But when the new beau- 
tiful mother comes and takes my place, you 
won’t forget Lura, will you? Oh, Philip, it 
would kill me if I thought you would, too!” 
and now she was sobbing. 

Philip’s large eyes brimmed with tears. “I 
won’t love the new mother a single bit,” he 
eried ; “*1°ll go with you too, Lura, for I don’t 
want any mother but you.” The child and his 
governess suddenly started and looked up, for 
Judge Welden walked into the room. 

“Papa,” Philip ran eagerly to him, “ please 
don’t bring me any new mother; I don’t want 
any but Lura. Just see how bad it has made 
her feel.” The little fellow’s lip curled and 
quivered ; then the warm tears came dashing fast 
down his cheeks. The Judge stood by Lura’s 
side, and twice she tried to speak, but the words 
died away in her throat, and her only commen- 
tary on Philip’s words was the blush that crim- 
soned her cheeks. A faint suspicion broke into 
the Judge’s mind—the first dawn of that blessed 
conviction that was soon to fill his heart with 
anew day. He laid his hand on Lura’s head, 
and said: “ Have you asked her to be this, 
Philip, or must I do it now? Lura, will you be 
the boy’s mother ?” 

She looked up in wild surprise, but she could 
not misinterpret the story she read in the eyes 
that looked into hers. Her own dropped, but 
not before Graham Welden had seen down 
through them into her soul. With all his old 
grave gentleness, he wound his arms around her 
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and laid her head on his shoulder. The joy 
that filled his soul was too great for words. 

Mrs. Steele and her niece sat in the drawing- 
room till the twilight faded around them, and 
Minnie threw her bright head on the cushions 
of the lounge, and slept. Her aunt walked 
impatiently up and down the room, and cogi- 
tated a scolding for her discourteous nephew. 
He came down, at last, with Lura, and there 
was something in the faces of both that sank 
her hopes at once. 

The next morning Graham excused himself 
from giving Minnie her usual horseback ride, 
because Miss Deane had received a letter from 
her uncle, stating that her grandmother had a 
fresh attack of rheumatism, and was very de- 
sirous of seeing her. 

“ Minnie,” said Mrs. Steele, as they watched 
the carriage wind out of the avenue, “this is a 
dreadfully dull place, and I believe we’ll pack 
up and be off this afternoon, instead of waiting 
until to-morrow.” 

“I’m sure I think it’s perfectly delightful 
here, Aunt Myra. But then,” added Minnie, 
“T am half crazy to see Abbie Greene again ;” 
and her aunt looked in the sweet artless face, 
and knew that Minnie had entertained no de- 
signs on the Judge’s heart or hand. 

The ride down to grandmother Deane’s that 
morning was one Lura will never forget. It 
seemed very strange to the Judge and herself 
that they could have lived together so long 
without knowing the blessed truth that the heart 
of each belonged to the other. 

Then that old road was a long page, written 
all over with pleasant memories. They passed 
the old chestnut-tree under which the young 
Judge first met Lura; and the rare smile went 
like sunshine over his grave features as he told 
her of his first glimpse at the little girl, with her 
bonnet in one hand and her basket in the other. 

Suddenly, Lura’s brown eyes were troubled. 
* But, Graham, what will your proud mother 
and sisters say when they find you have wedded 
the niece of ‘ that awkward clumsy old man ?” ” 

He turned his face toward her, and her own 
grew calm in the light of his. “If you care as 
little as I do about it, you will never wonder 
again, Lura ;’”’ and then he told her sweet words, 
that her heart gathered up like precious pearls ; 
how she, and she alone could be the wife-elect 
of his soul; that the wife of his youth, gentle 
and loving as she was, could never satisfy, as 
did Lura, the glorious ideal of his ripened man- 
hood. Not only their hearts, but their souls 
would be married to each other, 
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Grandmother Deane and Uncle Tim were quite 
electrified when the Judge gaid to them that 
morning: “In less than two months, God will- 
ing, she will be Mrs. Welden.” 

It was so. In the long mellow days of the 
early September, before the first crimson chroni- 
cles of autumn were written over Meadow 
Brook, they “gave themselves to each other.” 

Among the wedding guests were Howard 
Woodley and his fair girlish wife. 

* She is not like you, Lura,” he said, between 
a smile and a sigh; “but my heart finds sweet 
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rest in her love, and I shall be to her a kind 
friend, a tender husband.” 
‘ Judge Welden’s mother and sisters were there 
also ; so were the bride’s relatives. Uncle Tim’s 
; broadcloth suit somewhat improved him; and 
the Weldens chose to ignore everything con- 
cerning their first meeting. 

The young bride was happy, as wives seldom 
are; but I found always it was the heart of Lura 
Deane that filled with light the brown eyes of 
Mrs. Judge Welden. 








RAG FAIR 


Many of our readers have heard of “ Rag- 
fair,” in London, that well-known mart for 
every description of second-hand clothing. The 
principal feature of this busy scene appears to 
be the low price of all articles sold here, illus- 
trating, as it does, the poverty of those who buy. 
Persons of the upper classes, who are accustomed 
to buy clothes at the shops of fashionable trades- 
men, can form no idea of the prices paid for 
articles of dress at “ Rag-fair.”” One of the 
London City missionaries reports as follows :— 

There is as great a variety of articles in pat- 
tern, and shape, and size, as I think could be 
found in any draper’s shop in London. The 
mother may go to “ Rag-fair” with the whole of 
her family, both boys and girls—yes, and her 
husband, too, and for a very few shillings deck 
them out from top to toe. I have no doubt that 
for a man and his wife, and five or six children, 
11. at their disposal, judiciously laid out, would 
purchase them all an entire change. This may 
appear to some an exaggeration: but I actually 
overheard a conversation in which two women 
were trying to bargain for a child’s frock ; the 
sum asked for it was ldd., and the sum offered 
was a penny, and they parted on the difference. 

The following is the copy of the bill delivered 
by the dealer to one of the missionaries, who 
was requested to supply a suit of clothes for a 
man and woman whom he had persuaded to get 
married several years after the right time :— 


s. d. 

A full linen-fronted shirt, very elegant, 0 6 
A pair of warm worsted stockings, 0 1 
A pair of light-colored trousers, 0 6 
A black cloth waistcoat, 0 3 
A pair of white cotton braces, 01 
e 


IN LONDON. 

A pair of low shoes, 0 1 
A black silk velvet stock, 0 1 

A black beaver, fly-fronted, double breast- 

ed paletot coat, lined with silk, a very 
superior article, 1 6 
A cloth cap, bound with a figured band, 9 1 
A pair of black cloth gloves, 0 1 
3 3 


The man had been educated, and could speak 
no fewer than five languages; by profession 
he was then, however, nothing but a dust-hill 
raker. 

The bill delivered for the bride’s costume was 
as follows :— 
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. s. d. 

A chemise, 0 1 

; A pair of stays, 0 2 

; A flannel pettecoat, 04 

A black Orleans ditto, 0 4 

A pair of white cotton stockings, Se. 

A very good light-colored cotton gown, 0 14% 
, A pair of single-soled slippers, with spring 

heels, 0 2 
; A double-dyed bonnet, including a neat 

cap, i 

A pair of white cotton gloves, 0 1 
A lady’s green silk paletot, lined with 

crimson silk, trimmed with black, 0 10 

3 1 


The goods were selected by the missionary, 
and at the bottom of the bills the merchant 


marked :— 
P. S.—Will be very happy to supply as many 
as you can find at the same prices. 














“TS SHE HAPPY?” 


BY KATHERINE DEAN. 


“Tr you would only listen to reason, Helen! 
how can you be so blind to your own interests ? 
This offer is one in a thousand, and it is perfect 
folly in you to refuse.” 

** But, mother, I do not love him?” 

“Not love him! Nonsense, Helen! what ro- 
mantic fancy is this? What could you desire 
in a husband more than Fred Stanley possesses ? 
Is he not from one of the first families; talented, 
agreeable, rich. And certainly every one acknow- 
ledges him to be handsome—you do yourself. 
And what are you? A poor penniless girl, with 
nothing but your poor dower of beauty. And 
here you propose to reject the hand of this man, 
who has honored you far more than you deserve 
by the unselfish offer of his love. Helen Irving, 
you are mad to refuse him; only consider what 
you are doing. You know your father’s em- 
barrassments are thickening every day, and how 
we are to live Iam sure I cannot see. Franky 
must be taken out of school, which is such a 
pity, now he is doing so nicely; and we must 
part with Sarah, and you will have to do fifty 
little things that Iam sure you will find very 
annoying.” 

“Dear mother, Franky mustn’t be taken 
from school! You know I have long wished to 
give up my music lessons as an unnecessary ex- 
pense, and we can do very well without Sarah. 
I should like a little more to do myself.” 

** Nonsense, Helen, how absurdly you talk! 
Give up your music and spoil gour beautiful 
hands with housework! Never! Besides, what 
would that avail? On you depends your father’s 
future ruin or success. You know Fred Stanley 
is one of his principal creditors. If you reject 
him, of course we have no further claims on his 
generosity ; if you accept, he will consider the 
debt as cancelled.” 

* But, oh, mother, it would be wicked in me 
to marry him without love !”’ 

* Pray, what is necessary, Helen, to make you 
love ?” 

** Perfect sympathy between us, mother !” 

** And what is there to prevent perfect sym- 
pathy between you and Fred Stanley ?” 

* 1 do not know, mother!” 

** No, of course you do not! there is nqreason 
but some romantic folly of your own; and where 
did you learn this new theory of yours, Helen? 
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Has George Merry] been filling your head with 
this romantic nonsense ?” 

“Oh, mother, pray don’t speak of it!’’ said 
Helen, darting up, the color quickly flushing her 
cheek and brow. She walked hastily to the win- 
dow and began impatiently to drum with her 
little white fingers against the cool pane. How 
wildly her heart throbbed with the fierce struggle 
going on within her! It seemed ready to burst its 
narrow bounds ; she felt suffocated by its passion- 
ate flutterings. She turned and hurried from 
the room, and, snatching her bonnet—the little 
white sun-bonnet hanging in the cool back entry 
—she passed quickly out into the clear fresh air, 
and on, she scarcely knew whither, down the little 
garden path, and through the open gate into the 
shady grove beyond. A murmuring brook ran 
through the grove with a low sweet music; here 
she paused, and, sitting down on the soft grass, 
pushed back her bonnet and let the wind blow 
on her flushed cheeks and pull out her long 
curls, while she tried to see where lay the path 
of duty. It was kind, and noble, and generous 
in Fred Stanley thus to stoop to wed her, the 
simple country maiden; and why could she not 
be happy in his beautiful home, surrounded by 
all those luxuries she could so well appreciate? 
But a pair of calm sad eyes scemed looking into 
hers with such a world of reproof in their earnest 
gaze, that she shuddered, and burying her face 
in her hands, she murmured, “ Oh, I cannot! I 
cannot! Oh, George, if you would only speak! 
if you would but help me! if you only knew !” 
But again her father’s anxious care-worn face 
was before her, her mother’s restless nervous 
anxiety, and Franky, dear little Franky, her 
precious only brother ! so studious, so ambitious, 
how could she bear to see his high hopes brought 
low, his bright prospects for the future darkened, 
when with her lay the power to give him every 
advantage of education, and to see him rise as 
he one day must to be a bright star in the lite- 
rary world? There was the light sound of an 
approaching footstep, and turning her head, 
Helen saw smiling down upon her the handsome 
face of Fred Stanley. He sat down beside her 
on the soft grass under the old trees, and drew 
her half-resisting hand in his. 

2 * * 


* And is she happy?” 
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* Happy, my dear Mrs. Irving, what a strange 
question! Why of course she is; what could a 
reasonable being desire more to make her happy? 
Her home is beautiful; the house is a perfect 
gem, add so elegantly furnished; and then the 
grounds are so beautifully laid out; you know 
Fred has so much taste. The carriage and horses 
are magnificent—quite the most splendid turn- 
out in M , can assure you. And Helen is 
so brilliant, you ’ve no idea what a sensation her 
beauty is creating; she is quite the rage, really! 
Happy ! why Mrs. Irving, I think Helen greatly 
to be envied.” 

So rattled on the gay young girl who had 
just returned from a few weeks’ visit with the 
beautiful bride of Fred Stanley in her new and 
elegant home. But the glowing colors in which 
she painted Helen did not fully satisfy Mrs. 
Irving, who, in spite of her ambitious views for 
her daughter, had still a mother’s heart. And 
now that Helen had sacrificed herself to her 
parent’s wishes, and married this gay and bril- 
liant man of the world, whom she did not 
love, there came often to the mother’s heart the 
question, “Is she happy ?” which no knowledge 
of the beauties and luxuries by which she was 
surrounded, or the ease and elegance of the 
life she might lead, could still. 

The prospects brightened in the quiet country 
home that Helen had left. The heavy weight 
of embarrassment that had threatened her father 
with ruin was lightened, and he was himself 
again, the kind and cheerful husband, full of 
sanguine hopes for the future. Franky, the 
bright ambitious Franky, was most happy by 
the promotion to a higher school, and surrounded 
with every advantage that his active intellect 
might crave. But, as months passed by, and 
Helen’s letters spoke only of the gayety of her 
outer life, and nothing of what was going on 
within her heart, still to Mrs. Irving, as she sat in 
her quiet sitting-room, where she so sadly missed 
the cheerful healthy spirit of her only daughter, 
came the question, now burdened with sad yearn- 
ings, “Is she happy?” The promised visit 
home was postponed from time to time by some 
slight excuse :** Fred-didn’t like the country ;” 
or “some guests were expected from abroad ;” or 
“Fred wished her to spend a few weeks at 
Saratoga.” Helen wrote: ‘“ Perhaps after that 





they might come ;” for how could she write that 
her husband was ashamed of her country rela- 
tions, or that she could not meet the reproof 
she merited in the calm sad gaze of the young 
clergyman George Merry!? Thus months passed 
by, and Helen’s letters grew less frequent, while 
her mother’s quick eye detected the effort with 
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which they were written to hide the sadness on 
her heart. ‘“ Fred was dining at the club;” or 
“Fred was gone out with a party of gay young 
men on a fishing excursion.” By and by the 
letters ceased altogether. A month had passed, 
and no word from Helen; her mother’s restless 
anxiety knew no bounds, till one morning an 
envelope was placed in her hands, with the 
familiar writing again, and in a few hurried 
words Helen claimed her mother’s sympathy in 
her new-found joy. The long pent-up fountains 
of her love gushed forth, and her sad heart 
wound itself with a passionate idolatry around 
her child. Fred, too, was fond and proud of his 
“son and heir,” as the child gave promise of 
uncommon beauty; and the forced gayety of the 
wife gave place to the earnest, truthful, and 
passionate fondness of the mother. 
. ° * . * 

* Now, indeed, I must go to her,” said Mrs. 
Irving, as she read the words of wild and fearful 
agony with which Helen wrote of the dangerous 
illness of her idolized darling. Three days later 
she crossed, for the first time, the threshold 
of her daughter’s beautiful home. Its oppressive 
stillness seemed nigh crushing her. The ser- 
vants hushed their footfalls on the stairs; the 
doors were softly closed as if fearful of disturb- 
ing the little sleeper above. In the gorgeously 
furnished parlors, brilliant flowers drooped in 
costly vases, and their showy colors, and rich 
perfume, withered and died neglected. In an 
upper room, where the lightest foot sank deep 
into the soft rich carpet, the faint light strug- 
gled through the closed blinds and drooping 
curtains, and here, amid the rare collections 
from foreign lands, the costly books, the rich 
paintings, the precious gems of art most per- 
fect, lay that fair rounded form, the still and 
beautiful tenement of clay, from which the 
angel-spirit that had been lent to give it light 
for a few brief months had been called back to 
Heaven. There were no tears in the large wild 
eyes that Helen raised to her mother’s face as 
she stood beside her, and bending over kissed 
the cold brow of the unconscious sleeper. There 
was no quivering of the tightly compressed 
lips, no relaxing of the pale rigid face that kept 
watch beside her idol. There was something 
fearful in this unnatural calmness; and with a 
tender yearning, Mrs. Irving passed her arms 
around her daughter, and murmured lovingly, 
“My child, my child!” A slight shudder 
passed through Helen’s frame, and, raising her 
eyes again with that strange wild look to her 
mother’s face, she said, in a voice whose low 
hollow tone of agony pierced her mother’s heart: 
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** Mother, I have no tears; my heart is turned to 
stone.”” With the same fearful calmness she 
watched them lay her beautiful treasure in his 
little narrow bed, and passively she stood beside 
the open grave as the tiny form was gently 
lowered to its last resting-place, only that dread- 
ful shudder convulsed her frame, as with that 
startling hollow sound the first earth fell on 
the coffin-lid. Vainly they strove by every 
gentle endeavor to win her from her stony grief. 
She only turned those wild tearless eyes upon 
them as if they mocked her agony. 
. . * o 


And is there no hope? May I but speak to 
her? Alas, I fear none! but come ;” and George 
Merry! stood beside her and laid his cool hand 
on Helen’s burning forehead, and in low calm 
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tones he spoke her name. The quivering lids 
unclosed, the large eyes gave one quick and 
startled glance as they met his, not full of grave 
reproof, but deep sorrow and heavenly love; 
they grew soft and moist, the firm lips quivered, 
and the frozen heart was melted into tears. 

Again the house was a house of mourning, 
but the mourners were not without consolation. 
Helen, the bright though beautiful, was dead, 
not in her stony calmness, but with a bright 
hope and a yearning for that “ better land” so 
pure and holy that those who loved her best 
thanked God that the brief dark struggle of her 
life was ended ; and to the mother, heart-stricken 
and bereaved, came now the answer of perfect 
peace, “She is happy !” 





THE ART OF MAKING WAX FRUIT AND FLOWERS. 


Coloring Sections of Fruit.—The internal part 
of a fruit is generally, if not always, of a very 
different color from the exterior. Thus the 
outside of the walnut is brown, the kernel 
white, or with its skin on it cream color. The 
_ rind of an orange is much darker than the pulp. 
The flesh of an apple or pear is gencrally white, 
while the peel is yellow, brown, or green. In 
casting a section in wax, a difficulty may arise 
from these causes; yet a little thought and pa- 
tience will readily overcome it. The fruit, if 
cast all at one time, should generally be cast of 
the lighter color, and the other color painted on 
afterwards, according to nature; thus of the 
half orange we should cast it yellow, and after- 
wards paint the pips (if visible) white, and the 
rind orange color, made chiefly of red lead. It 
is often advisable to cast the fruit at twice. To 
do this, the following hints may suffice: First 
take the flat part of the mould, or that which 
reprerents the flesh ; pour upon it a little wax, 
colored of the proper tint, trim it so as to take 
away any films of wax that would interfere 
with the joint of the two moulds, when put 
together; then partly fill the other or deeper 
side of the mould with the different color for 
the rind, unite the two together, and turn them 
about till the whole wax is set, as before directed. 
The cast will now be complete as to the colors 
of the two parts. A walnut will have two deep 
moulds, one of the half shell, the other of the 
half kernel of the opposite part of the nut. 
First cast the kernel side to the open half 
mould, fill the mould with the cream-colored 
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wax, not made too hot; when a little set, pour 
out what is not wanted; cut it clean across the 
edge. Next, nearly fill the other half mould 
with brown wax, unite the two together, turn 
them about, and let it settle with the shell side 
downwards ; a fine and natural cast is obtained 
by this means. If you desire to cast walnuts 
solid, let the hole where the wax is to be poured 
in be in the middle of one of the shells. Upon 
this principle the sections of all fruit may be 
cast in very nearly their proper colors, whether 
the sections be of a piece cut off, or a piece cut 
out. 

Putting on a Rosy Tint.—The fine scarlet 
hues of ripeness are very easily put on, indeed 
as easily as a lady of ancient days would rouge 
her cheeks, and in muchthe same manner. All 
that is requisite is to take up a little of the 
powdered carmine on a small piece of flannel, 
and rub it gently and regularly over such part 
of the fruit as is to be thus ornamented ; it will 
soon communicate all the effect desired. The 
bloom may thus be given the Newtown pippin, 
and many other apples, to the white-heart 
cherry, some of the summer pears, the peach 
and apricot, and very slightly to the green and 
yellow plums. 

Puttirg on Streaks, Specks, and Irregular 
Patches.—All these things must be done with 
the proper colors, mixed with mastic varnish, 
spirit varnish, or turpentine, and sprinkled or 
else laid on with a sable or camel-hair brush. 
To accomplish this with facility and truth, a 
little practice, guided by observation and taste, 
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will effect more than the most minute instruc- too white to be natural, it 1s better to use haiz 


tions. Indeed it is like painting in general, so 
purely a mechanical process that all we could 
say upon the matter would be almost useless. 
The beauties and blemishes, whichever they 
may be, that constitute the streaks and specks 
upon fruit, are almost always scarlet or carmine, 
‘the brown of raw umber, or some mixture of 
these two. For ribstone pippins and some other 
apples, lake is to be preferred to carmine; white- 
heart cherries, when over-ripe, have irregular 
specks or patches of brown upon them, The 
green and yellow plums, green grapes, apricots, 
and peaches have specks more or less crimson, 
tempered a little with brown. The decay spots 
of apples and pears are brown only; the streaks 
of ripeness are red. Irregular spottiness may 
be produced thus: Mix carmine or other color 
with turpentine, spirits of wine, or varnish, so 
as to be very weak of color; take up a little in 
a hard tinting brush, such as is used in coloring 
wax for flowers; hold this charged brush at a 
little distance, draw a pen through it, so as to 
spurt or sprinkle the color upon the fruit; it will 
of course lie in specks, and produce a good and 
natural effect. The effect is much heightened 
sometimes by putting a blush over the fruit first, 
or by wetting it with turpentine. The specks, 
by this means, flow in some degree into each 
other, become softened around their edges, or 
run partly into streaks. ‘he seeds of a straw- 
berry are colored by painting them with a bright 
chrome yellow. A chestnut is cast in raw 
umber, and colored with burnt umber. 

To put a Downiness or Powdering upon Fruit. 
—One of the powders mentioned last month is 
adapted for this purpose. Suppose that you 
desire to put on the mealiness which is so 
visible upon a peach; you would first color one 
side of it with a red blush, to show the ripeness 
of that part which has been exposed to the sun, 
and which will generally be over one-half of 
the fruit. This being done, take in the palm of 
the hand a small quantity of white or slightly 
yellow flock, put the fruit upon this, and roll it 
along with the flock between the hands, until 
sufficiently and equally covered with the fine 
woolly particles. It should be done over a 
sheet of paper, that none of the flock be wasted. 
If it is an apricot to be covered, use an orange 
or rather buff-colored flock, or else the white 
flock mixed with dark chrome yellow in fine 


powder. Dark grapes and dark plums are to be 


dusted over with powder blue from a muslin 
bag, and green grapes, plums, &e., with arrow- 
root in the same manner; but, as the arrowroot 
has always a cold and raw appearance, and is 
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powder, which has been rubbed up with a slight 
quantity of a greenish yellow powder of any 
kind. 

If a person is not furnished with oil or powder 
colors, and dislikes the use of varnish or tur- 
pentine, he may use for all purposes of finishing 
the cast fruit, the ordinary water colors of the 
paint boxes, rubbed up in the customary way 
with water, to which a drop or two of oxgall 
has been added. This last is necessary to make 
the colors adhere to the wax, which is of a 
greasy nature. It is to be observed, however, 
that fruit, &c., colored with water colors, can- 
not be washed, as that may which has been 
finished in turpentine or varnish. 

Varnishing a Fruit.—There are a few fruits 
that require to be varnished after having been 
painted; this finishes the process respecting 
them. The lady apple, a beautiful little Ameri- 
can species, is always very glossy; so are all 
kinds of cherries. Many fruits may be im- 
proved and rendered glossy by gently rubbing 
them with flannel, and this rubbing is generally 
necessary in some degree with all fruit; but it is 
not sufficient with cherries, strawberries, chest- 
nuts, the seeds of an apple or pear, the flesh of 
a pomegranate, orange, or apple. These and 
other things of the like kind are to have one 
coat of mastic varnish, laid on with a soft 
camel-hair brush as evenly as possible, so as to 
show no ridges. The varnish must not be laid 
on till the under-painting is quite dry, lest it 
should become smeared. 





THE GRAY MOSS WREATH. 


Impromptu, on sending one from the South loa young lady 
of the North. 


BY PEYRE VIDAT. 


Nor of the moss, fair maid, should be 
The wreath that I would weave for thee; 
But chaplets of the rose and vine 

About thy sunny brow should twine. . 


Yet take the Druid moss I’ve wove, 
Which tells of deeper thoughts than love, 
Of hallowing rite and sacred tomb, 

And memories of a perished bloom ; 


It tells of autumn’s mournful sway— 
Of summer’s blossoms pass’d away; 
And teaches of a hope that springs 
From homage to enduring things. 


Itself a parasite, it knows 

No feeble tie where once it grows; 

But, spite of change, its streamers wave 
To honor, where they may not save, 











LOU GRANT; OR, MAKE YOUR WILL. 


BY HANNAH TRUMAN. 


CHAPTER I. 


A Group of merry laughing girls were stand- 
ing discussing something apparently possessed 
of great interest. All were talking, and yet 
managed to listen to what the others were 
saying. ‘Oh, there goes Lou Grant; let’s call 
her. Lou, Lou, come here,” was next heard, 
and a girl of eighteen ran across the street and 
joined them. 

‘What is the matter, girls?” said the new- 
comer. “You are so earnest that I am sure 
there must be some grand news.” 

“There is to be a sleighing-party to-night, 
and we want you to join in it,” said Alice Clark, 
a bright-faced girl, with black hair and acertain 
air of authority about her, as though her word 
or will was seldom contradicted. 

“Sleighing party! Oh, I wish I could go; 
but Aunt Lucy, I fear, will not allow me.” 

** Allow you!” exclaimed Alice ; ‘‘ I would not 
ask her; do as I do. Just go home and say 
that you are going to a sleighing-party to-night, 
and when the sleigh comes to the door, jump in, 
and off you go.” 

* But, Alice, J would not do so. You know 
aunt only refuses when she thinks it would be 
wrong for me.” 

“* What was there wrong in the picnic last 
July, when she refused to let you go?” asked 
Sue Brown. 

** She said if you had had some married ladies 
with you, I might have gone.” 

“* Married ladies!’ ejaculated Kate Allen. 
“They always spoil a party, wanting to go 
home to a crying child or dyspeptic old husband. 
I will tell you what to do to-night. Ask your 
aunt if you cannot spend the night with me, 
and then she need never know where you have 
been.” 

‘But, Kate, there are to be some married 
ladies this evening,” said Phebe Price, “ and 
so many gentlemen, Ned Carey, Harvey Butler, 
and all our acquaintances, besides several from 
the city. Suppose,” continued Phebe, “we 
go and ask your aunt and see what she says. 
If we all coax and talk together, she will not 
have an opportunity to bring forward many 
objections.” 
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Accordingly, they walked very fast to see and 
overpower Mrs. Morison by their weighty 
arguments. The morning was so clear and 
cold, the air so very bracing, that there was 
little temptation to linger ; still, as sleighs glided 
past with their merry loads, the girls would stop 
to look and remark upon the passengers. 

“ Ah, here comes Dr. Tompkins! Good- 
morning, doctor,” said Alice Clark, bowing 
most graciously. Though this gentleman was 
considerably older than. any of their usual 
attendants, it was evident from the lady’s 
manner that he was a favorite. Although 
quite homely, his cultivated mind, refined taste, 
and gentlemanly manners, joined to his ample 
fortune, caused him to be most received even 
by those who generally considered handsome 
features as the ne plus ultra in a gentleman. 
His sister had married a brother of Alice Clark, 
and, rather than be separated from the only 
member remaining to him of a once large family, 
he had left New York and made his home with 
her. The doctor stopped, asking them whether 
they had decided upon going to the party. 

“We are all going,” replied Kate Allen. 

** No,” said Lou Grant; ‘“‘I am not certain of 
it. I must first obtain permission.” 

“That will not be very difficult, I imagine, 
Miss Grant.” 

**T am afraid it will,’ was the reply, as they 
stopped at Mrs. Morison’s door. ‘ Walk in,” 
said Lou, “ while I call Aunt Lucy; I will soon 
find her ;” an invitation that all accepted. 

The parlor into which she ushered her guests 
was comfortably, though plainly furnished. A 
Brussels carpet, that had evidently been in use 
for some years, was upon the floor, while a 
black walnut sofa covered with haircloth, and 
some chairs of the same description, completed 
the greater part of the furniture of the apart- 
ment. An open work-table with some unfin- 
ished work betokened the industrious habits of 
the ladies of the mansion. A large arnmi-chair 
was placed at one side of the fire; the project- 
ing window-seats being filled with tea-roses and 
other plants in full bloom. It was a cheerful- 
looking place; the broad grate with its depths 
of glowing anthracite, the perfume of the flowers, 
and the gay carolling of the canary (whose cage 
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was hanging at one of the windows), all com- 
bined to make it as cosy and home-like a room 
as one could wish to see. 

Mrs. Morison soon entered, a lady whose 
appearance told plainly that time and fortune 
had dealt gently with her. She was rather 
large, and had one of those winning faces that 
often possess more attraction than regular fea- 
tures. Her dark hair, with an occasional thread 
of gray among it, was combed smoothly upon 
her forehead, while her close-fitting cap and 
plain black dress told that she was a widow. 

The girls sprang up on her entrance, and 
immediately arose a confusion of tongues : ‘‘ Mrs. 
Morison, I want you to promise me something; 
Mrs. Morison, I hope you are in a very good 
humor; I am sure you will say what we wish 
you to say ;” while Phebe Price, throwing her 
arm around her, said, ‘‘ I am sure you will make 
us all happy.” 

* Why, this is a second Babel, I think,” said 
Mrs. Morison, playfully placing her hands over 
her ears to preserve those useful organs. ‘ Doc- 
tor, I should think you would feel afraid for your 
ears. Sit down, girls, and take off your hats and 
shawls, while Lou brings you some cake and 
wine. While eating, we can discuss this mo- 
mentous matter. Doctor, are you one of this 
company of beggars?” 

“IT am happy to say I am,” replied the gentle- 
man. 

“ Alice, suppose you commence the tale,” 
said Mrs. Morison. “I am quite anxious to 
know in what you are all so interested, and 
what I am expected to do.” 

“ There is to be asleighing-party, this evening,” 
said Alice. “‘We are going to Diefenbach’s 
Hotel, and intend having a dance before return- 
ing. We want your consent to Lou’s going.” 

** Of whom does the party consist?” 

« All the girls,” said Sue Brown, ‘and Mrs. 
Reed, Mrs. Jones, and Mrs. Hamilton will 
chaperon us.” 

“What time do you start, and when do you 
propose returning?” 

“ We shall leave here at six o’clock,” replied 
Alice, “ and will be home as early as we can, 
about one or two o’clock, I suppose.” 

“Tf Lou will promise to reach home at one 
o’clock I think she may go. I can remember 
how much I used to enjoy a sleigh ride when 
the moon shone brightly and I had pleasant 
company. Your mother, Phebe, and I have 


had many a merry ride together.” 

* Do you not think, Mrs. Morison,” said Sue 
Brown, “that you enjoyed life much more when 
you were young than we now do?” 
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* No, dear,” replied the old lady. “I think 
you do very much as we did; you seize upon all 
within your reach, and we did the same.” 

“Were you not in that sleighing-party,’’ 
asked Kate, “ when a lady was thrown out and 
not missed ?” 

‘Indeed I was,” said Mrs. Morison, laughing 
as she spoke. ‘I was the one who was thought 
to be lost.” 

** Will you not tell us about it?” said Doctor 
Tompkins. 

“Tt is hardly fair to make me tell tales out 
of school; but, as most of you have heard the 
story, I°ll e’en repeat it. In those days we 
could put away our carriages the latter part 
of October or the beginning of Nuvember, in 
full confidence of their not being needed before 
the end of March. The ground would be 
covered with snow for months, and sleighing was 
enjoyed nearly the whole winter. One evening 
a ride had been decided upon; we were to go to 
Elkton, have a dance, and then return. We 
started after an early tea; the majority in one- 
horse sleighs, and four of the party in a larger 
one, Mr. Morison and myself being in the 
second sleigh. It was the winter preceding our 
marriage. Unfortunately that morning, 
thing that I had said was misunderstood by hit, 
and |, feeling hurt at the misconstruction placed 
upon my words, was too indignant to correct 
the mistake. We all started, and for the first 
five or ten minutes silence prevailed in our 
vehicle. At length, dreading its continuance, I 
made a trifling remark upon the beauty of 
the evening. A monosyllable was the reply. 
Angered that my attempt at reconciliation was 
not better received, I said that it was a great 
pity that two such lively persons were wasted 
upon each other. He immediately retorted, and 
I replied, and then turned away, looking intent!y 
from one side of the sleigh, Mr. Morison doing 
the same. A jolt, as the sleigh encountered 
some obstruction, almost threw me from my 
seat, and another, immediately following, landed 
me very nicely in a snow-bank. Mr. Morison 
drove on ignorant of my downfall, and I, partly 
in fun and partly in anger, did not call after 
him. In a few minutes another sleigh ap- 
proached in which I found a seat, and on we 
rode until we arrived at Elkton. Out of mis- 
chief, I was clovely muffled up in the buffalo 


sounie- 


robes, that mv gallant should not see me. His 
sleigh stopped at the hotel, and jumping out 
quickly, he turned to assist in my descent. His 


astonishment was indescribable. We were close 
behind him, and your father, Sue, called, asking 


where was. ‘Ido not know where she can be. 
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What can have become of her? Did you see 
anything of her?’ A burst of laughter an- 
swered him, and I stepped forward, saying: 
‘What an agreeable companion I must be not 
to have been missed for five miles.’ The joke 
restored us both to good humor, and the evening 
passed very pleasantly.” 

The anecdote excited much merriment, and, 
after a few more remarks, the young ladies took 
their leave, urging Lou to be ready at six o’clock. 

*T quite envy Lou Grant,” exclaimed Sue 
Brown, as they left the door. 

** Why so?” asked Dr. Tompkins; “I should 
think you were contented with your lot, Miss 
Brown.” 

*So I am, but Lou has all she wants, and 
will inherit her aunt’s large fortune, and then 
need bave no wish she cannot gratify.” 

* But,” said Kate Allen, “ if her aunt should 
die without a wiil, Lou will not have a cent.” 

** Certainly,” said Alice, “‘ Mrs. Morison must 
have made her will; she is too thoughtful a 
woman to allow Charles Carroll to become her 
heir, which would be the case if there is no will. 
You know how much she dislikes him, though 
he is her nephew ;” and talking thus, they went 
on their way. 

Lou Grant was the daughter of a cousin of 
Mrs. Morison; Mrs. Grant died when Lou 
was six years old, and at Mrs. Morison’s request 
left her child to her guardianship. Mr. Grant 
married again a few years after his wife’s death, 
and removed to Chicago, where he died about 
three years previous to the opening of this tale. 
Mrs. Morison attended faithfully to her charge, 
and Lou grew up an amiable affectionate girl, 
with a sweet face, though none would have 
styled her beautiful. Mrs. Morison felt that 
her cares were more than repaid by the affection 
of her prot/g/e, although she often wished that 
Lou had more She could not 
make her understand how useful a quality it 
was ; but Lou would listen so gently, and caress- 
her aunt 


self-reliance. 


ingly whisper her wish to be all 
desired, that Mrs. Morison, if not convinced, 
was silenced. This habit of dependence had 
been fostered in consequence of Mrs. Morison 
being a woman of great energy, Icading those 
about her to depend upon her judgment. In- 
tending to leave her ample fortune to Lou, she 
éeeclayed making her will, procrastinating from a 
weak feeling shared by many on this subject. 
Her nephew, the heir-at-law, was the child of 
an only brother, and was already in possession 
of a large fortune. He was of a very grasping 
disposition, and had never looked upon Lou 
favorably, although he concealed his feelings, 
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as best he might, from his aunt. With this 
revelation of the actors in this tale, we ask the 
reader to follow the course of the events we are 
now recording. 


CHAPTER II. i 


IMMEDIATELY after dinner, Mrs. Morison 
received a note from Mrs. William Clark, 
saying that her brother had prevailed upon her 
to join the party, and if Lou had no desire to 
the contrary, she would be very glad to have 
her occupy a seat in her sleigh. At the ap- 
pointed hour, Mrs. Clark’s sleigh stopped for 
Lou, and after promising to take great care of 
her, and bring her home in season, the sleigh 
glided away, the bells tinkling merrily in the 
distance. 

If the reader has never had the good fortune 
to attend a regular country sleighing party, she 
has yet much pleasure in store. It is a settled 
fact that no one has ever been known to be in an 
ill humor at such a place; if they feel cross 
upon starting, all signs of irritability soon dis- 
appear, and all is *‘ merry as a marriage bell.” 

Our party were whirled swiftly to their des- 
tination, and shown to the dressing-room. This 
room was very small, and around the apology 
of a looking-glass was crowded a much larger 
number than could possibly hope to be rewarded 
by a sight of their own features. ‘Oh, how I 
wish we had a better glass!’ exclaimed one so 
fortunate as to obtain a view, while the out- 
siders wished they could only have a peep in 
the condemned article. At length the stray 
ringlets were all adjusted, and the bandeaux 
being newly bandolined, the majority turned 
towards the ball-room, leaving a few who had 
amiably declared their willingness to postpone 
making their alterations until the rest were 
accommodated. Then, after the door was care- 
fully secured, diving into the mysterious re- 
cesses of some small carpet-bags, were brought 
forth long tresses of sunny, brown, or raven 
hair, as the case required. What was done with 
these we will not venture to assert; but the 
owners soon emerged, in the undoubted posses- 
sion of that “‘ crowning-glory toa woman” most 
regally adjusted. The ball-room wasa long low 
apartment, going across the whole front of the 
house, lighted up by means of candles placed at 
intervals against the wall. Perched upon a 
table was a wiry, knowing-looking man, who 
enjoyed the honor of being the fiddler of the 
evening. With his head thrown upon his 
shoulder, and handling his violin as though it 
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were a netted child, he called in stentorian tones 
** Right and Left,” ‘Ladies’ Chain,” varying 
his dances at his own pleasure, never heeding 
the remonstrances of the dancers, who naturally 
preferred not having the same figure repeated 
ten or twelve times in succession. 

A city belle would have thought the ladies 
sadly en deshabille in their merinoes and dark 
silks made close to the throat; but this was the 
custom, and the reason was a very unfashion- 
able one, viz: a desire to make themselves 
comfortable, and the fear of taking cold if 
dressed in ball costume. 

Lou Grant’s appearance was hailed with 
expressions of astonishment by all, it being her 
first appearance at such ascene. George Clark 
advanced eagerly to meet her, and would will- 
ingly have monopolized her for the evening, but 
others were equally anxious to enjoy her society, 
Besides her anticipated golden charms, Lou’s 
winning manners and loving heart had endeared 
her to all her acquaintances. The hours sped 
away on flying feet, and all were astonished 
when the summons was given for supper. 

It was none of your fashionable entertain- 
ments with the table decorated with pyramids 
of flowers, and candied fruit, ices, méringues, 
boned turkey, terrapin, &c. It was a regular 
country supper of roast turkeys, with the stuffing 
well sprinkled with sage, while cakes, pies, 
pickles, and preserves were lovingly grouped 
together. Here was seen a plate of pickled 
cabbage; there a large dish of cold boiled beets 
fantastically decorated with cloves. But the 
crowning dish was a jelly-cake that would have 
defied the skill of Parkinson, Thompson, or 
Taylor. It was nothing more nor less than 
soft ginger-cake with molasses plenteously 
spread between the layers, and evidently consi- 
dered by the landlord and his family as a chef- 
d@euvre, judging from the way it was pressed 
upon the guests. After discussing the viands, 
they returned to the dance again. When the 
clock struck twelve, Mrs. Clark summoned Lou, 
who was in the midst of the dance, and, in spite 
of the remonstrances of her companions, bore 
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her away. George Clark followed, and after : 


assisting Dr. Tompkins in handing the ladies 
to the sleigh, asked if there was not room for 
him. 

** Why, brother,” exclaimed Alice, “you must 
wait until we all go!” 

**No, no,” said George; “‘I must see that 
brother Will has his wife safely returned to 
him.”’ 

**T ll see to that,” said the doctor. 

*]T must divide your heavy responsibility,” 
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returned George, laughingly, and, flinging his 
shawl over his shoulders, he sprang into the 
sleigh, and off they started. It was very appa- 
rent that George Clark felt more than mere 
friendship for Lou Grant. It was a love that 
had been growing up in his heart for several 
years, and he had long ago determined, when in 
possession of an income sufficient to support 
her in the style she was accustomed to, that he 
would ascertain whether she reciprocated his 
affection. 





CHAPTER III. 


A FEW evenings after the party, Mrs. Morison 
was seated in her rocking-chair, with her cus- 
tomary knitting in her hand, Lou being on an 
ottoman at her feet, reading aloud from the in- 
imitable “ Pickwick Papers.” She was just 
finishing Sam Weller’s valentine when the door 
opened and Mrs. Price walked in, work-basket 
in hand, to have, as she expressed it, a com- 
fortable talk. 

* Lou,” she said, “I promised Phebe to send 
you to her while your aunt and I talk over old 
times.” Receiving a look of approval from 
her aunt, Lou threw a shawl around her and 
disappeared. ‘‘I think she will meet George 
Clark,” said Mrs. Price; “I saw him as I was 
coming here, walking towards our house. What 
would you say to that match ?” 

“T hope not,” replied Mrs. Morison, ear- 
nestly, ‘‘She appears to me still as achild, and 
I cannot realize the fact that she is fast becoming 
a woman, and I may be called to yield her to 
another. Coming to me so soon after the loss 
of my husband, she seemed partially to fill the 
void made in my heart. I often feel that I 
love too much for her or for my good.” 

**T do not wonder at your affection for her; 
but you must accustom yourself to think of her 
marriage. You, who have been so happy as a 
wife, would wish her an equal share, and, instead 
of weakening the affection between you, it will 
strengthen and increase it. Lou has such a 
loving heart, it will have room for you and a 
husband too. I think she and George would 
suit so well. They have always known each 
other; he is very moral and correct, and is suc- 
ceeding remarkably well for so young a lawyer. 
What more could you desire?” 

“ What you say is very true,” replied Mrs. 
Morison; “but I have a distrust of George 
Clark that I can scarcely explain. I fear he 
has imbibed with Alice worldly ideas of the un- 
due importance of riches. Have you never 
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heard Alice speak of those who have been so 
unfortunate as to become reduced? She is not 
wholiy to blame, for she has inherited these 
ideas from her father; and why should not 
George have done the same ?”’ 

** Bat, Lucy, Mary Clark never felt so, and 
why may not George have inherited his mother’s 
kind feelings? You know it is enough that 
any one needs a friend, to enlist Mary Clark in 
her behalf. William Clark has none of it, I 
am sure.” 

**No, he is very like his mother. I have 
always wondered that Mr. Clark’s ideas have 
not been affected by Mary’s kind feelings. I 
think Alice has been spoiled by those friends 
in the city. She did not always feel so.” 

**Do you not think Will was fortunate in 
marrying Sally ?” 

** Indeed he was. She is just such a wife as 
any man could wish for.” 

**She seems to be a general favorite. Itisa 
wonder she is so happy here, after all the gayety 
of a city life. Truly, love is a strange thing.” 

The two ladies now worked for some time 
in silence, Mrs. Price seeming rather ill at ease. 
At length, Mrs. Morison, noticing her discom- 
posure, said: “‘ What is the matter, Sophy? 
You appear to be troubled.” 

** Oh, no,” replied Mrs. Price, “only I pro- 
mised husband to-day I would ask you a ques¢ 
tion, and I scarcely like to do it.” 

**Do not hesitate. You cannot ask me any- 
thing that I would refuse to answer. Have we 
not always from youth to age been each other’s 
confidant? Whatisit? Tell me quickly, orI 
shall be offended at your want of confidence in 
my love. Out with it, Sophy.” 

** And you will not be angry ?” 

**T shall be angry if you do not tell me very 
quickly.” 

**He wanted me to ask you whether you had 
made your will. He said that he had just heard 
of a case in which, from neglecting to make a 
will, the property descended to persons whom 
every one knew the man disliked, and those to 
whom he would have wished to leave it received 
nothing. He said it could not have shortened 
the man’s life one hour had he made a will.” 

Mrs. Morison gazed into the fire a moment 
or two before replying. 

* Are you offended ?” 

** Offended, Sophy, at being told the truth !” 

* But we cannot always bear the truth,” said 
Mrs. Price. 

*T always could from you. What you have 
told me would be the case with my property. 
Charles I never liked. He was cruel and un- 
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feeling as a boy, and has continued such asa 
man, though he has learned better to conceal 
his feeling; and yet I so dread making a will 
It is wrong in me to feel so, but, strive as I will, 
I cannot overcome it.” 

“Do not think of it, Lucy, as you have al- 
ways done. Have your will drawn up as an 
act of justice to Lou; think how she would be 
thrown penniless upon the world if you neglect 
doing it. There will be no relative to aid her, 
and it is certain that Charles Carroll would do 
nothing for her. He will keep all he has, and 
give nothing away. I felt badly when husband 
made me write my will, but I soon forgot it 
after it was once done.” 

** When did you write it?” 

“Just after Phebe’s birth. Her father said 
that he did not need the little I had, and that if 
I were taken away he would rather my child 
inherited it; and to please him I wrote it. As 
I have never spent either the interest or princi- 
pal, it will give a very comfortable income to 
Phebe. Promise, Lucy, that you will attend to 
it. Hark, there comes Lou! promise before 
she is here.” 

“T will. I will set about it to-morrow,” 
replied Mrs. Morison as Lou opened the door. 

Agreeably to her promise, Mrs. Morison sent 
for a lawyer the next morning, and gave direc- 
tions for having her will drawn up, in which, 
after leaving some legacies to some old pen- 
sioners, the bulk of her property was left to 
Lou, with this proviso: that in case of Charles 
Carroll ever needing assistance, she would freely 
give it. The will was drawn up ready for her 
signature, and brought to her. With a nervous 
feeling, into which many can enter, she deferred 
signing it from day to day. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Days passed, and all moved on in the even 
tenor of their way. Mrs. Morison one evening 
complained of a headache, and during the night 
Lou was Wwakened by being called, as she 
thought. She found her aunt talking very fast 
and incoherently, and all her efforts were in 
vain in restoring her mind to a rational state. 
Hastily summoning the servants, she sent one 
for the old physician who had always been in 
the habit of attending upon her aunt. Upon 
his arrival, he pronounced it a severe case of 
inflammation of the brain, and went himself 
for Mrs. Price to aid Lou with her sympathy 
and experience. She came immediately, and 
remained with her during the trying hours 
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through which she passed. The invalid seemed 
oppressed with an idea that she had committed 
a great wrong towards her adopted child, and 
would sometimes beg her forgiveness in piteous 
tones; then would seek to excuse herself for 
the act she imagined she had committed. In 
vain were the kind offices of her child and 
friends and the skill of the physician, for the 
inevitable fiat had gone forth from the Lord of 
the universe, and, on the fifth day from the 
attack, she entered into “the rest of the just 
made perfect.”’ 

A narcotic had been administered to Lou by 
the physician, who feared the effects of the blow 
upon her, and she fell asleep for the first time 
in many days, Phebe Price watching by her 
side. Utterly exhausted, the doubly orphaned 
girl slept for some hours, body and mind both 
yielding to the rest nature imperatiyely de- 
manded. At length she awoke, feeling as 
though something had occurred, yet scarcely 
knowing what. Gradually the truth dawned 
upon her, and, springing from the bed, she 
hastened to ascertain the truth of her fears. 
Phebe had been summoned from the room a 
few minutes before, and, unperceived, she soon 
reached the chamber where her aunt’s remains 
were placed. She gazed upon the loved features 
so placidly smiling upon her, and bending down, 
pressed kiss afler kiss upon those lips, which, 
for the first time, returned no answering caress. 
Consciousness suddenly left her, and she fell 
forward with one arm thrown over her aunt. 
Mrs. Clark found her thus half an hour after, 
and at first thought she had joined her aunt in 
paradise. When Mrs. Morison was laid beside 
her husband under the old yew-tree, Lou was 
lying in the delirium of brain fever. Days 
grew into weeks, and still the strife between 
life and death continued, until, at length, He 
who stilled the waves said to the disease, “‘ Peace, 
be still.” Strength gradually returned to that 
enfeebled form ; but the bowed head and droop- 
ing air all told of a deep enduring sorrow. 

Charles Carroll had been summoned when 
his aunt died, and had arrived the evening before 
the funeral, returning immediately after it with- 
out making any inquiries concerning Miss Grant, 
or expressing any sympathy for her. Four 
weeks after, he returned, and, calling upon Mr. 
Hays (who had had the management of Mrs. 
Morison’s property during her life), expressed a 
wish to see his aunt’s will. Mr. Hays informed 


him that he handed it to Mrs. Morison for her 
signature, and she had never returned it to him ; 
it must be among her private papers. He next 


411 
called at the house and asked for Miss Grant. 
Mrs. Price came down to see him, and told him 
that Miss Grant was unable to see him, having 
sat up a few minutes that day for the first time. 
He was a tall man, with dark hair and eyes; his 
features were fine, but spoiled by a hard expres- 
sion; his manners were bland, too bland for 
sincerity. 

*T wished to see Miss Grant,” said he, “to 
request her to show me the will; I wish to see 
what disposition my aunt made of her estate.” 

**T do not know anything about it,” replied 
Mrs. Price. ‘‘ Miss Grant has been so ill that 
we could not think of anything else, and she is 
still so weak that all noise and excitement is 
forbidden. When she has recovered her strength, 
she will give you any information in her power.” 

* But, madam, is there a will?” 

**T suppose so,” said Mrs. Price, indignant at 
what she considered his great haste in ascertain- 
ing whether or not his hopes were blasted. 
** She always stated her intention of leaving all 
to her adopted daughter, and we all know no 
one could be more deserving.” 

* How soon will Miss Grant be able to see 
me ?”’ 

**T have no idea when she can, but will let 
you know,” coolly replied the lady. 

** Because, madam, if there is no will, I am 
heir at law, and it is my duty to look after my 
own interest. I have a wife and child for whose 
sakes I must exert myself.” 

** You are very considerate,’ said Mrs. Price, 





ironically. ‘‘ Excuse me, sir; I must return to 
my charge.” And the gentleman was forced to 
leave. 


Two weeks later, Lou was seated, closely 
wrapped in a blanket, in a large easy-chair, 
drawn close to the fire, her feet resting upon a 
footstool, looking sadly changed from the merry 
girl whom we saw the day of the sleighing- 
party ;her face looked so long and thin, her 
eyes so large, while her soft brown hair, that 
used to nestle in curls around her head, was 
drawn back and twisted in a knot at the back 
of her head. She had her faee partly concealed 
by her hand, while large tears were dropping 
one by one upon her lap. On asmall table at 
her side were placed a dish of grapes and a glass 
of water, a small bell standing within her reach 
to summon assistance when needed. Mrs. Clark, 
who had spent the night with her, had just left, 
promising to send Alice or her daughter-in-law 
to entertain her. Though Mrs. Price and Mrs. 
Clark were untiring in their kindness and 
willingness in her service, yet she missed the 
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loving voice and caressing touch of her. aunt. 
She sat there, sick at heart, longing for her more 
than mother to soothe her aching heart and head, 
to ease her troubled spirit, and brighten her life 
once more. Whilst thinking thus, a servant 
entered, bearing a note. 

** Who left it, Betty ?” said the young girl. 

“A boy from the hotel; he said I was to 
give it to you immediately.” 

Lou laid it upon her lap, caring so little about 
its contents as not to open it. She fell into 
another reverie, from which she was aroused by 
a kiss upon her forehead ; and, looking up, saw 
young Mrs. Clark, as she was called, standing 
by her. 

“J have come to sit the morning with you, 
and give you something to think about. Brother 
gave me this basket of fruit for you; I met him 
at the door.” 

Thank you and him both,” said Lou. “ You 
are all very kind, and yet I feel as though life 
had lost all brightness ;”’ her voice trembled, and 
a burst of tears followed. Her friend said 
nothing, but passed her arm around her, and 
she wept without restraint. At first her grief 
was violent, but gradually it became milder, and 
the tears flowed as though her feelings had found 
relief. At length she ceased weeping, and her 
friend, opening a Bible, read that beautiful 
passage from St. John, commencing, “ Let not 
your heart be troubled.” When she ceased 
reading, Lou had fallen asleep, and slept for an 
hour, awaking much refreshed. While eating 
some fruit, Mrs. Clark picked up the note which 
the servant had brought up and Lou had for- 
gotten. She handed it to her, asking what it 
was. 

“A note left for me at the door. 
imagine who sent it.” 

“Why not open it and see?” suggested her 
friend. 

Lou opened it and glanced carelessly over it; 
her attention seemed riveted ; again she read it, 
her face becoming, if possible, more white and 


I cannot 


wan. 

** What is it? Read and tell me,” she gasped, 
in a husky voice. It was from Charles Carroll, 
and ran as follows :— 


“ Miss Grant: Having called two weeks ago 
with the desire of seeing you, and not having 
succeeded, I am therefore obliged to write. As 
my aunt’s heir, I am anxious to settle the estate, 
and wish to know what arrangements you have 
made or intend making for the future. The 
first Of April is fast approaching when the house 
must be vacated, in order to be rented. If you 
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have made no plans as yet, you will please do 

so before that time. 
’ Cuares CARROLL, 

Heir of the late Mrs. Morison.” 


* Heartless scoundrel !’”? exclaimed Mrs. Clark. 
*“‘T cannot believe that he was related to your 
aunt. If it had not been for her kindness in 
giving him the capital with which he went into 
business, he could never have been the rich man 
he now is. But, Lou, did not your aunt make 
a will?” 

*T do not know. 
her on the subject.” 

“Let me send for William and consult him 
before you reply to this unfeeling note.” 

* Do as you please.” 

Mrs. Clark sent for her husband and Mr. Price 
showing them the note on their arrival. Both 
gentlemen were shocked by the heartlessness 
displayed by the writer. “I fear,” said Mr. 
Price, ‘that it is too true. We all urged Mrs. 
Morison to make a will, but she delayed doing 
so until, I suppose, it was too late.” 

“Sally,” said Mr. Clark, “ask Lou’s per- 
mission to look over any papers her aunt may 
have left. Do you and Mr. Price examine them 
while I step down to Mr. Hays and ask him if 
he knows anything about this.” 

Mr. Price and Mrs. Clark were soon busy in 
looking through the old-fashioned secretary 
where Mrs. Morison had kept her papers. At 
length they were all carefully examined, but 
no will was found. Mr. Clark had rejoined 
them, telling them of his want of success. In 
replacing the papers, they found a small drawer, 
that had been overlooked in their first search. 
Upon opening it, a paper was seen with the 
words “* Last will and testament of L. A. Mori- 
son”’ inscribed upon the outside. Eagerly seiz- 
ing upon it, it was drawn forth, Mrs. Clark 
exclaiming, “‘ I am so rejoiced ;” but upon reading 
it over, it had no signature. Great was their 
disappointment to find that all their wishes 
were in vain; Mrs. Morison had by procrasti- 
nating left Lou penniless, and her fortune 
(amounting to three thousand dollars per an- 
num) went to enrich the already overflowing 
coffers of Charles Carroll. After the minutest 
investigation, they were forced to give up the 
search. 

Mr. Clark wished Lou to be moved immedi- 
ately to his house, and Mr. Price urged his 
claims. They at length consented to her being 
taken to Mr. Price’s, as it was nearer and she 
would be less exposed. Mrs. Price and Phebe 
persuaded her to leave that evening, as Mr. 


I never said anything to 
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Carroll was expected the next day, and they 
wished to avoid, if possible, a meeting between 
them. Lou thought it impossible that he could 
be so grasping; but she found it to be only too 
true. 

On his arrival the next day, he ordered an 
inventory to be made of the contents of the 
house, and inserted advertisements of the sale 
in the several county papers. Mr. Price, with 
Pheebe’s assistance, made a list of the things 
known to have been given to Lou by her aunt, 
and called on Mr. Carroll with the paper. Mr. 
Carroll said there was no proof of their belong- 
ing to Miss Grant, and, until it was proved, he 
should consider himself the legal owner. Mr. 
Price went immediately to the auctioneer, and 
told him that it was Mr. Carroll’s intention to 
sell with the furniture some articles belonging 
to Miss Grant, and that if he chose to sell 
them he must suffer the consequences. He 
then called upon old Mr. Clark to secure his 
co-operation, but that gentleman declined inter- 
fering ; he was sure Mr. Carroll would be just, 
and not demand what was not legally his ; he was 
a rising man of a fine fortune, whom he would 
not like to displease, &c. &c., bowing his visitor 
from the house. Mr. Price, much incensed, 
strode away at a rapid rate, looking neither to 
the right nor left, and ina few minutes stumbled 
against a gentleman coming in the opposite 
direction, who proved to be George Clark. He 
inquired after Miss Grant, and Mr. Price, 
stating that she was better, informed him of 
Mr. Carroll’s conduct. George, telling him that 
if he placed the matter in his hands it should be 
attended to, turned about and went to the house, 
where he found Mr. Carroll, and by means of 
threats, induced him to relinquish all the articles 
named in the list Mr. Price had handed him. 


CHAPTER V. 


As Lou regained her health, she felt the 
necessity of at once exerting herself for her 
own support. Teaching was out of the question, 
there being already as many schools as the 
place could support, besides having a great dis- 
taste for the occupation. After thinking long 
and earnestly upon the subject, she resolved to 
make the experiment with plain sewing. She 
sewed beautifully, plying the needle as fast as 
she used it skilfully. 

The first day she was allowed to walk out, 
she called at Alice Clark’s, and found her at 
home. Alice had never been to see her since 


her loss of fortune had been known, though her 
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mother, George, William and his wife, had been 


more attentive than heretofore. Lou resolved 
not to resent Alice’s treatment, but asked for 
her as fell as her mother, and after making 
known her plan, asked them for any sewing 
they might wish done. Alice was in the parlor 
when the servant ushered her in, and merely bid 
her good-morning, without rising or offering her 
a seat; neither did she ask after her health. 
Lou’s cheek flushed, but, commanding herself, 
she asked for Mrs. Clark, saying she wished to 
speak to her a moment. Alice left the room, 
glad to escape under the pretext of summoning 
her mother. Mrs. Clark hurried into the room, 
insisted upon removing Lou’s bonnet and shawl, 
and, nolens volens, brought a glass of wine to 
strengthen her. At first she insisted upon Lou 
living with her or her daughter-in-law, and 
wished her to give up the foolish notion (as she 
termed it) of supporting herself. Lou was firm 
in her purpose, and won from the old lady a 
promise to give her any work she might have. 

Gradually her work increased until her time 
was fully occupied, and she found herself in 
the receipt of an income sufficient for her 
moderate wants. She resided with Mrs. Price, 
who would not hear of her seeking another 
home. Alice Clark still treated her with the 
utmost coldness; but she had gradually accus- 
tomed herself to it, and what had at first pained 
her deeply, now excited no feeling whatever. 

One evening Alice returned from a walk in a 
very angry mood. 

“What is the matter, my daughter?” asked 
her mother. 

“T have been grossly insulted,” she replied. 
**T was sitting at Sue Brown’s, when somehow 
the girls commenced talking about Mrs. Morison. 
One said one thing, and another another, and at 
last I said was she not a fool to put off signing 
her will; if it had not been for that, Lou Grant 
would still be alady. I never thought of that 
girl hearing me, but she was in the back parlor, 
and came up to me so angrily. She told me she 
did not care how 1 treated her, neither did she 
care to know the reason, but no one, while she 
lived, should dare to say one word derogatory 
of her aunt; that she had been more than a 
mother to her, and the not leaving her the 
property was the greatest kindness of all, that 
it had thrown her upon her own resources, &e. I 
never saw any one so indignant. She said my 
mother would never have allowed me to speak 
in that way of such an old friend as her aunt 
had always been; if it*were not for my mother, 
sister, and brothers, she would despise me; as it 
was, she pitied me, and hoped for theirsakes the 
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day was far distant when I should be subjected 
to the trials of adversity. Such impertinence 
from a poor seamstress !”’ 

‘It is not my fault that she is not yout sister,” 
quietly remarked George. 

** My sister! never,” exclaimed the excited 
girl. 

“It is true, Alice,” said’ George. “I have 
asked her to be my wife no less than three times 
since Mrs. Morison’s death, but she will give 
me no encoyragement of success, and so I must 
content myself with being her friend. For my 
sake and our mother’s, if not for your own, my 
dear sister, never speak of Lou Grant again in 
this way ; it does not injure her, but does hurt 
you.” 

* Alice, you forget,” said her mother, “ that 
riches take wings sometimes, and that we may 
lose our fortune as well as Lou.” Mr. Clark’s 
entrance interrupted the conversation, both 
mother and son knowing that, though he seldom 
spoke of it, he agreed with Alice in her views. 

We shall now pass over a year, and ask the 
reader to accompany us to the house of Mrs. 
William Clark. She had been walking, and 
meeting Lou Grant, made her go home and take 
tea with her. After tea, seated around the fire 
were Mr. and Mrs. Clark, Dr. Tompkins, Lou, 
and little Maggie Clark, a child of four years 
of age. 

** What a day this has been!” said Mr. Clark. 
“This morning was so cloudy, no one would 
have imagined there would be such a beautiful 
sunset.” 

* Three things there are I would not trust,” 
said Dr. Tompkins. 

** Rally for the sex,” said Mrs. Clark, turning 
to Lou. “ We cannot allow such slander.” 

**] see I must alter my simile ; it was, like life, 
now clouds, now sunshine.” 

*‘ Lou,” said Mrs. Clark, “‘ do you still think 
adversity does not try our friends.” 

** Yes, it only proves them; look at my case. 
My friends are more kind than before my change 
of fortune. I have very much for which to be 
grateful. I can still number the same friends, 
with the exception of Alice, and I yet hope to 
win her back.” 

“ How I wish I need not forsake this com- 
fortable seat!’ said Mr. Clark, rising as he spoke. 

‘* Where are you going?” asked his wife. 

“To the very extremity of the town!” As 
he opened the door, he turned back, saying, 
‘‘ Doctor, did you ever hear such strong lungs as 
that namesake of yours possesses ?” 

“Ts it possible,” said Mrs. Clark, “that tor- 
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ment is awake again? John, I have a great 
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idea to send you up to quiet him, in honor of 
your being godfather.” 

‘Spare me this time,” said the doctor. 

“Come, Maggie,” said her mother, “ the sand- 
man will soon be here. Say good-night.” 

** Let her stay,” said Lou, “and I will bring 
her to you in a little while.” 

** John, you can read that sketch to Lou you 
read me last evening. You know how much I 
dislike hearing things twice.” The door closed, — 
and they were Icft together. 

Lou had lately been conscious of feeling very 
awkwardly when in company with Dr. Tomp- 
kins. Gradually, her feelings of friendship 
towards him had increased, and often, lately, 
had she chided herself for giving her heart be- 
fore she was certain of a return. 

Both remained silent until Maggie jumped 
upon her uncle’s knee, saying, *‘ Kiss me, uncle, 
and love me so much.” Her uncle stooped 
down and kissed her, when the child, bending 
forward suddenly, threw her arm around Lou’s 
neck and said, “‘ Kiss Lou, Lou too.” He ven- 
tured one glance at her face; she hastily turned 
away, but he could see the deep flush staining 
even the small ear, and white throat crimson. 
He whispered in her ear, ‘“‘ May I, darling?” 
No answer was returned, and, throwing his arm 
around her waist, he drew her head upon his 
shoulders. Words were not needed to tell what 
each had gladly discovered, that they were 
dearer to each other than they had dared to 
hope. Maggie fell asleep, leaving the lovers 
in the uninterrupted enjoyment of their own 
society. 

When Mrs. Clark returned, more than an 
hour after, one glance revealed to her the state 
of affairs. She mischievously asked whether 
Lou had enjoyed the reading, and said she knew 
they must have missed her very much. Lou 
soon rose to leave, and, on bidding farewell, her 
friend looked at her and said, “ Good-night, 
sister.” 


Mrs. Tompkins is standing before the large 
grate, in eager expectation of her husband’s 
return. The apartment is the same in which 
the reader was introduced to Mrs. Morison. 
Many articles of furniture look familiar, having 
been procured by the doctor and his sister at the 
sale of Mrs. Morison’s effects. Lou has altered 
very little; her face is beaming with happiness 
and contentment; there is more character than 
formerly in that slight compréssion of the lip 
and the expression of the whole face. A step 
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approaches; she hastens from the room and 
returns, leaning fondly upon an arm, only too 
willing to yield its support. 

* Ah, 1 see I have been needed!” said her 
husband. ‘ You have been waiting for my re- 
turn before you settled down for the evening.” 
In atrice the coat and boots are exchanged for 
dressing-gown and slippers, and, drawing the 
roomy arfi-chair before the grate, the “ gude 
mon” is seated, while Lou assumes her favorite 
position at his feet. 

** Who would have imagined, some years ago, 
wifey, that we two would be so cosily seated 
here, as man and wife.” 

**1 was very much afraid, at one time,’ 
Lou, “ that the love was all on my side.” 

** And I was very much afraid that my rival, 
George Clark, would carry off the wished-for 
prize. He was so talented, so handsome, just 
what a lady ought to fancy; while my personal 
appearance”’—A hand was placed over his lips, 
effectually stopping his personal remarks. 

** You forget, sir, you are slandering my hus- 
band, a thing I cannot allow. Choose some 
other subject of conversation, and you may 
have your liberty.” 

The doctor drew away the small white hand, 
and placed his wife upon his knee, saying, 
‘Since you admire your husband’s appearance 
so much, you shall have a full view.” 

“Phebe Price has been here,” said Lou, a 
moment after. ‘She came just after you were 
called out.” 

** You forget her new title, wifey.” 

** Yes, I always do. You should have heard 
her praise George. Is it not strange that he 
told her of his former attachment ?” 

‘No, darling; he thought he ought to have 
no secrets unshared by his wife. He told me 
that after you she was his beau-idéal of a wife, 
and she says that she is prouder of his thinking 
her worthy to fill the place in his affections you 
once occupied, than of aught else. They area 
devoted couple, and fast friends of ours. “I 
was thinking, this evening, of the events of 
the past five years, and concluded that, al- 
though at one time, I, for your sake, would 
have given all I possessed to alter events, yet 
now I can see that it was all for the best.” 

* Yes, the kindest act of aunt’s whole life 
was compelling me to depend upon myself. I 
was so dependent that I needed some severe 
lesson to teach me the importance of self-reli- 
ance. I can never be sufficiently grateful to 
her. Alice Clark was here to-day. She wished 
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to ask my pardon for her unkindness to me; 
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that, though I had assured her all was forgiven 
and forgotten, she could not enter upon her new 
duties as a wife without a full assurance of for- 
giveness. What a change has taken place in 
that heart!” 

“It is principally owing to the influence of 
her lover,” said the doctor. 

* Yes, it is. She said, to-day, had any one 
told her, some years ago, that she would marry a 
man dependent entirely upon his own exertions, 
and leave the luxuries of her home for the far 
west, she could not have credited it. She says, 
with Proteus— 


‘I leave myself, my friends, and all, for love. 
Thou, Cupid, thou hast metamorphosed me.’ ” 


———_s- 23 ee oe 
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BY BEATRICE. 


MEET me at the throne of grace, 
Meet me nightly there; 

Let our mutual trysting-place 
Be the spot for prayer: 

Thus in concert shall arise 
Praise and blessing sweet, 

Supplication to the skies, 
Where our spirits meet. 


Earth full many a weary mile 
Spreads between our feet; 

Not as nearer sisters smile, 
Or embracing meet ; 

Not together may we know 
Converse of the soul; 

Yet, though parted here below, 
Meet me at that goal. 


Then may time his silver sands 
Count out grain by grain; 

Yet is running through his hands 
An electric chain; 

Distance, absence, space, and years 
Vanish by its power; 

Prayer, and Faith, the spirit nears, 
At that hallowed hour. 


Ever thus may genius feel 
Toward each kindred soul ; 
F’er rejoicing thus to kneel 
At one common goal. 
Oft has true affeetion seen 
The darkest hour grow brigh ; 
Parting, death, come not between, 
When prayerful hearts unite. 


Then, oh at the throne of grace 
Meet me nightly there! 

At that holy trysting-place, 
Let us taste of prayer. 

Sweet communion freely pour 
In the ear of love, 

Till life’s wanderings are o’er, 
And we meet above. 








REMINISCENCES 


** Prope did not dress as they do now, when 
I was agirl. Bonnets came upon the head, and 
over the face, then!” cries my friend, Mrs. 
Faultfinder, in great indignation, looking upon 
Chestnut Street in 1855. 

True, my dear friend. 
give me a smile; smooth down your ruffled 
sense of propriety, and listen! Bonnets, like 
everything else, have changed in twenty-four 
years. And what would you have? Do you 
expect, in these days of telegraph and locomo- 
tives, Fashion is going to stand still, with folded 
hands, and allow her empire to fall from under 
her feet? Why should not she travel by steam 
and electricity as well as the rest of the world? 
The days of stage-coaches and poke bonnets are 
over, my dear madam ; times, to quote a familiar 
phrase, “‘ times ain’t as they used to was;” 
neither are bonnets! Look back! I will aid 
your memory by a cut copied from ** Godey” for 
1831. Look at Fig. 1. 


But clear your brow, 


Fig. 1. 





** Well, you once had a bonnet just like it,” 
had you? Then limagine you admire it. Who 
could help admiring the delicate symmetry of 
shape, probably suggested by Punchinella’s 
“hump before and hump behind?” who could 
look at the exquisitely rounded front, and not be 
reminded of an antiquated coal skuttle? Then 
the large piece of lace-trimmed silk lying on the 
left side, with all the listless grace of an ele- 
phant’s ear, while that of a donkey must have 
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been the model for the corresponding piece rising 
up on the right side. Of course you admire it; 
but I, perverse creature that I am, feel tempted 
to exclaim, with Moore— 
“ If ever by Fortune’s indulgent decree 
To me such a “‘ bonnet” should roll ; 
A sixteenth, heaven knows! were sufficient for me, 
For what could I do with the whole?” 
And here is another, Fig. 2. How admirably it 
must have shaded the complexion from the sun, 


Fig. 2. 





when it was once on, though how it was ever 
placed upon the head, passes my comprehension. 
The trimming on the right side could, if lost, be 
admirably replaced by an open fan, while the 
feather, gracefully curling to the left, prevents 
the “reciprocity being all on one side,” as Pat 
has it. 

“Well, you have seen worse bonnets than 
that,” have you? I am silent on the subject of 
bonnets; I see it is impossible to convince you 
that they were not perfection. But, I see grace- 
fully adjusted on your hair, an exquisite French 
cap. Now look at Fig. 3, a cap, as they were 
worn when you were a girl. The shape and 
proportions forcibly remind one of a sunflower; 
the standing points around the face must have 
given the fair wearer something the appearance 
ofa porcupine. The gentlemen in those days 
stood a fair chance of annihilation, if any lovely 
middle-aged dame “set her cap” at them. Woe 








MUSIC. 
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to the unfortunate victim—he could never with- 
stand the attack. 

* You think bonnets now, look like butter- 
flies poised on the back of the head!” You are 
determined not to drop the bonnets, are you, 
Mrs. F.? Well, then, J think old-fashioned 
bonnets must have looked like peacocks, with 
wide spreading plumes overshadowing the face. 
Exaggerations arein bad taste! I grant you the 
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tiny bonnets now are not exactly to my liking, 
but they are better than those you remember. 





Was Fig. 4 
knocked into “a cocked hat,” before Mr. 
Godey’s designer saw it, or did the wearer sit 
down upon it, accidentally? “ A shapeless mass” 
of flowers, plumes, and lace. 


One question, and I have done. 





MUSIC. 


Trovcn some few among the grave and the 
wise have declared music to be a mere frivolous 
luxury, yet that charming art has had its de- 
fenders among the best and most exalted of 
mankind.. Plutarch informs us that Lycurgus, 
one of the wisest of the ancient legislators, gave 
great encouragement to music; whilst a learned 
historian of antiquity (Polybius), ascribes the 
refinement of the Arcadians to the influence of 
music, and the barbarity of their neighbors, the 
Cynethians, to their neglect of it. The philo- 
sophic author of the “‘ Esprit de Lois’’ gives to 
music the preference over most other amuse- 
ments, and pronounces it to be the only one of 
all the arts which cannot corrupt the mind. 
Several writers of antiquity extol music as an 
incentive to valor, and as tending to moral and 
intellectual improvement. The heroes of an- 
cient Greece were ambitious to excel in music; 
and it is recorded of Themistocles, as something 
extraordinary, that he was not a musician. 
Socrates would appear to have been visited by 
some self-reproach for having neglected to ac- 
complish himself in this art; for it is on record 
that shortly before swallowing the deadly 


draught, he remarked to Cebes that all his life 
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he had felt as if haunted by a dream, in which 
some one recommended bim to study music. 
This feeling prompted him, even whilst he was 
under sentence of death, to turn some of Asop’s 
fables into verse, and to write a hymn in honor 
of Apollo—poetry being the only sort of har- 
monious composition to which he could then 
apply himself. The son of Sirach declares the 
ancient poets and musicians to be worthy of 
all honor, and ranks them among the benefactors 
of mankind. 

In modern times music has ever been culti- 
vated by the most accomplished princes; and it 
is the favorite amusement of the most elegant 
courts of Europe. At the present day it is so 
combined with things sacred and important, as 
well as with our pleasures, that it seems to be 
almost indispensable to our existence. It has a 
prominent part in the Divine service in our 
churches; and it is essential to military disci- 
pline. The theatres and other places of public 
amusement would languish without it ; and there 
is scarcely a private family without its flute, its 
violin, or its piano. All lovers of music are 
fully sensible of its power in mitigating the 
fatigues of labor and alleviating pain and care. 








Tue charm of novelty had in a measure faded. 

They had been married a whole month, and 
Mr. Washington was beginning to look over his 
accounts, and go about his fields through the 
day, much ag he had done before he had had 
so bright a home to turn to at nightfall. The 
roads were bad, and so far but very few visitors 
had made their appearance. Those who came had 
ridden from three to seven miles, an incredible 
distance to the New York beauty, as she was 
generally called in the neighborhood. She had 
made her first grand appearance at church, an 
old brick chapel dating a hundred years back, 
with the charm of antiquity to retouch its faded 
hangings, though even that could not make the 
high square pews more comfortable, or carpet 
the cold stone-paved aisles. Mrs. Washington 
shivered through the whole service in her fawn- 
colored French gaiters, and a velvet mantle 
scarcely falling below her waist, where it termi- 
nated in a flounce of guipure, very costly but 
very cool, 

There was no organ, no choir; a scattered 
congregation of plainly dressed, unpretending 
families, who waited for each other in the porch 
and shook hands warmly; while the bride was 
stared at by the younger portion of the commu- 
nity to her heart’s content. ‘This was her first 
experience in public. As for bridal festivities, 
there were no tokens of any in preparation, 
save two general, and somewhat formal dinner, 
one given by the very Mr, Custis whose daugh- 
ters, being at the head of their father’s house, 
were the first visitors; and the other at the house 
‘of her husband’s nearest relative, his uncle 
Mr. Ridgely of the Cedars. 

The young wife confessed a disappointment 
in Aunt Ridgely as they left for home, Mr. 
Washington driving her himself in a light 
modern vehicle which he had sent North, for 
the last year, for his own convenience. It seemed 
odd at first, but it was so pleasant to be all alone 
with her husband, and she had such confidence 
in his management of his fleet favorite, Lady 
Gay, that they gradually came to use this 
establishment almost entirely, with Uncle Ben’s 


open protests, and to his secret satisfaction. 4 
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MARRYING A PLANTER. 


A NEW CHAPTER OF ROMANCE AND REALITY. 


NEAL. 


(Continued from page 331.) 


Uncle Ben believed most entirely in keeping up 
the family dignity, and it would have wounded 
him severely if any one had hinted that the 
covered barouche, which had been the pride of 
the country round in the first Mrs. Washington’s 
day, was considered old fashioned or clumsy. 
But Uncle Ben had grown old as well as his 
carriage, and suffered miserably with rheuma- 
tism; so he contented himself with outward 
grumbling to “ young marster,” and went back 
to his pipe, and Aunt Charity’s wide chimney 
corner, satisfied that he had done his duty, and 
“if any body thought marster couldn’t keep np 
his carriage and pair, they were dreadfully 
mistaken, and had better come and see for 
themselves.” 

Whirled along then in the clear frosty moon- 
light, wrapped from every breath of keen air, 
Mrs. Washington thought over the home and 
company she had just left in no very amiable 
mood. In the first place, they had dined at two, 
a preposterous hour for a dinner party. Then, 
too, she had dressed precisely as she would have 
done at home for a seven o'clock gas-light 
gathering, in a pearl-colored moire, the first 
time it had found an opportunity of seeing the 
light, with a low corsage and short sleeves, 
shaded only by folds of lace. As she came 
down bonneted and shawled, Mr. Washington 
did not remark her toilet, except that the dress 
itself was exquisite in color and material, or he 
might have saved her the mortification which 
she could not help feeling at finding everybody 
else in dark plain silks and cashmeres. Even 
Virginia Custis, the most stylish young lady by 
far that she had met, wore a dark plaid, lighted 
only by her ribbons, and a handsome collar and 
sleeves. No wonder that the bride in whose 
honor they had assembled felt much more like 
erying than eating, even if the table had been 
laid and served by Brown himself. As it was, 
the abundance and variety which were the 
pride of Aunt Ridgely’s housekeeping, and 
indeed of all Virginia matrons of the good old 
stamp, seemed to her out of place and ill- 
arranged, while her quick eyes noted every 
lack in the appointments of the table, in things 
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she had been taught to consider indispensable, 
but which were in reality of very little conse- 
quence. 

Certainly more delicious coffee she had never 
tasted than that served later in the day in 
delicate cups of real old China, almost as thin 
and as exquisitely painted as Sevres, with tiny 
spoons, such as were just the rage when she 
left home, having been revived by no less 
authority than Tiffany. The cream which gave 
it the exquisite golden tinge was poured from a 
pitcher classical in shape, and weighty still, 
though it bad been handed down from innume- 
rable generations. And the silver basket, no less 
ancient and honorable, piled with sponge-cake 
so light and yellow that Dean could not have 
surpassed it. All this she candidly acknow- 
ledged to the late Ellen Ashley, but on the 
whole it had been a mortifying uncomfortable 
day ; and for the first time she alloyed herself 
to dwell on the contrast between the home she 
had left and its gay circle, with that to which 
she was doomed hereafter. The spirit of dis- 
content gave its advantage to a still nore danger- 
ous foe. 

“ Henry should have told me, he must have 
known I never could be happy among them. 
Nobody but Virginia Custis listened when I 
sang ‘Casta Diva,’ and to think of her father 
asking me for ‘ Bonny Doon,’ and telling me 
how Henry’s mother used to sing it when she 
was agirl. I am sick of Henry’s mother; Aunt 
Charity is always telling about Miss Jane, and 
what she did and said, and as for Henry, he 
considers her a model of perfection. I do 
believe half the conversation to-day was about 
her. I shall grow to hate the very name, if 
they all keep on. I hope papa won’t send my 
piano; I never intend to touch it again. Oh, 
dear, I wish I was back again!” And with this 
little burst of homesickness, the young wife 
turned her head away from her husband and 
eried silently. 

Little dreaming of her troubles, Mr. Wash- 
ington pursued his own more pleasant reverie 
to the end of their drive, and then lifted her out 
as carefully and as tenderly as ever. When he 
followed her to the sitting-room, she had thrown 
herself into her favorite easy-chair, in a decided 
fit of sulkiness. 

** By the way,” were his first unlucky words, 
* don’t you think you were a little too much 
dressed to-day, my pet, for us sober, old-fashioned 
people? ‘Though you look so like a picture in 


it, my princess! I wish you would wear it for 
me every day.” 
*] might as well, for all I see—Madame 
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Jennet’s handsomest things; even Anna could 
not get such another as this. I wish she had it! 
I wish—I wish I never had had anything made!” 
and Mr. Washington stood still in amazement, 
while his princess swept by him, as she might 
have done had she been one in reality. 

“What can I have said?” was his puzzled 
thought; “foolish child; poor little thing—I 
can see. I wish Mrs. Alcash and Lily would 
not fill their letters with descriptions of soirées 
matinées, which they are going to—poor child !” 
And he went to her so penitent at heart for 
taking her away from home, and so determined 
to conciliate, that the first quarrel ended where 
it began to all appearance, and left them more 
devoted than before. 

Please, Missis,”’ said Aunt Charity, the next 
morning, presenting herself in the sitting-room 
with her lowest courtesy and highest headdress. 
‘* Will missis tend to anew gown? Marster say 
missis know all bout sich arrangement!” and 
she spread out the thin cotton garment she wore 
to show how much a thicker one was needed. 

* Certainly, Aunt Charity,” said her new mis- 
tress, with all..the pitying condescension she 
could have shown to a Broadway beggar. “I 
will look and see whether I have anything that 
will do for you.” 

“Tank missis, bless young missis, and de 
stockings, please missis ; and little Bill and Jane 
am marid, and all de chilun in de kitchen.” 

Once only had Mrs. Washington penetrated 
into the mysteries of the “ keeping-room”’ over 
which Aunt Charity reigned. It had seemed to 
her a scene of inextricable confusion, swarming 
with the rising generation of the place, tumbling 
and scrambling over each other in their anxiety 
to get out of her way, and see all they could at 
the same time. Henry surely could not intend 
that she was to provide for all these out of her 
private purse, slenderly filled, it must be con- 
fessed, considering the costliness of her trous- 
seau, her only marriage portion. 

“Very well; I will see; I’m very busy 
now ;” and she returned to her book, a fasci- 
nating new novel, and her fireside idleness, 
while Aunt Charity retreated to complain anew 
to Uncle Ben of ** No good Northerners,” and 
blessed her stars old mistress “‘ warn’t alive to 
see Marster Henry’s trouble he’d brought upon 
heself.” 

Going to her own room to dress for dinner, Mrs. 
Washington bethought her of Aunt Charity’s 
request. Unfortunately, every article in her 
wardrobe was new, or nearly so, and altogether 
too delicate in fabric for such a bestowal. Down 
at the very bottom of her packing trunk she 
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eame upon a gayly-flounced cashmere, the 
morning-dress she had last worn at home, and 
which had been unintentionally placed with the 
rest. Aunt Charity was fairly dazzled into a 
peace, as she retreated with her prize; but turn- 
ing over these things had done her mistress 
little good. The old longing for home and its 
gayeties returned, the dissatisfaction with every- 
thing around her deepened; and she went down 
stairs again to listen to the wintry wind wailing 
through the gloomy poplars, to contrast the 
heavy, ungraceful furniture, with the carving 
and brocatelle at home, and to consider herself 
generally ill used and miserable; a pleasant 
frame of mind in which to welcome a weary but 
most devoted husband. 

What a gloomy unequal path they had entered! 
who might tell where it would lead?) Gradually 
they settled down into fitful moodiness on the 
wife’s part, and a more silent but far more 
dangerous gloom upon the husband’s face, as he 
saw his ideal of friend and companion, and 
household happiness he had pictured, vanishing, 
There were days when the shadow lifted, but 
only to settle into a colder and heavier cloud 
between these two who had sworn that naught 
should divide them, The more hopeless it 
seemed, because both cherished the feeling of 
injury and injustice received from the other. 
They were much apart, and whole evenings 
were passed alone, Ellen nursing hard thoughts 
of her husband by the firelight in her own 
room, and he musing bitterly on the very hearth 
which he had once felt brightened and conse- 
erated by her presence. 

*“*T expect Aunt Ridgely to-day,” said Mr. 
Washington, looking up from his desk, the week 
before Christmas. There had been a fresh out- 
break that morning, and his wife twirled the 
tassel of her dressing-gown instead of replying. 

** Did you understand me, Ellen 2?” 

**T believe so; I am not deaf!”’ 

Mr. Washington groaned inwardly, ‘* Where 
is all this to end?” But he said, with more 
bitterness than usual, “She is coming to pass 
the rest of the week. May I beg that you will 
not make her feel she is unwelcome?” 

**T do not know that I could act a falsehood 
even at my husband’s order,” she answered, 
with mock humility. ‘“ At the North, it is not 
customary to invite a guest without consulting 
the mistress of the house.” 

** At the South, hospitality is considered a 
virtue which all practise without forethought,” 
retorted Mr. Washington, deeply wounded; for 
Mrs. Ridgely had been his mother’s dearest 
friend before she became his uncle’s wife, and 
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next to his mother she had ever been loved and 
respected byhim. A crisis in their divided lives 
had come; Mr. Washington rose and went out 
a moment after, pushing his papers impatiently 
aside. It was the first time they had ever parted 
for the day without the form of a farewell, 
however coldly it had at times been exchanged, 
The recollection smote suddenly upon his wife’s 
heart. ‘“ He will come back again; I will meet 
him more pleasantly,” she thought. But no; 
she heard him mount, near the window, where it 
had been her habit to stand and watch until he 
reached the road, heard a sharp order given to 
old Ben, and then a quick clattering of hoofs, 
as the horse was urged to more than usual 
speed. 

Witk all her wilful selfishness, Ellen’s love for 
her husband was the deepest and purest feeling 
she had ever known, and the tears through which 
she caught one glimpse of him before he turned 
the hill-side were the most softening and pene- 
tential she had shed for many a day. Nor had 
these gentler feelings entirely passed when Mrs, 
Ridgely’s wide family carriage drew up before 
the door, and she met her with a cordiality that 
surprised herself, making a secret concession to 
her husband in so doing. 

Mrs. Ridgely, without children of her own, 
had always looked on Henry Washington as her 
son, and had been ready to welcome his wife to 
a child’s place in her heart. Much as she had 
been grieved and disappointed in the coldness 
and indifference with which her advances had 
been met, she had a quick and discerning 
judgment, which could make allowances for 
the conduct of her new niece, even though 
wounded in feeling. She resolved that no petty 
grievance should keep her from giving help or 
comfort to this child, separated so entirely from 
her own home and friends. 

Surprised into more than her usual warmth 
of manner by the unlooked-for cordiality of her 
reception, Mrs. Ridgely established herself and 
her knitting-work in Mr. Washington’s arm- 
chair, while Ellen, still in her wrapper, idled 
about the room, at a loss how to entertain her 
guest. 

“Do not let me keep you,” said Mrs. Ridgely, 
as Aunt Charity came for something from the 
store-room, and had the keys handed to her to 
help herself. 

** Oh, I never take the trouble to go all that 
distance ; it would take me all day to walk after 
the keys; there is something wanted every half 
hour.” 

** But you give out your things in the morn- 
ing, surely?” said Mrs. Ridgely, stopping in 
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her seam-needle with visible interest. ‘I never 
have a great many calls on my time after that.” 

** Ts that the way you do?” and Nelly roused 
up a little, as if she had found the solution of 
a great perplexity. 

** Will you let me take an old attnty’s privi- 
lege, and tell you something ?” 

* How so?” and Nelly’s look, as she asked 
the question, hovered between curiosity and the 
resentful dignity which all young people suffer 
from, more or less, at unsought-for advice. 

** About Aunt Charity. She is the best cook, 
and the kindest-hearted woman in the family, 
but is not more strictly honest than ,many of 
her neighbors, and certainly is very wasteful. 
Henry’s income has really suffered from it, and 
I know you will do all you can to help him in 
his present difficulties. I have always felt I 
should love you, since he told me that you 
understood his position fully, and I wish you 
could have heard how grateful he was at your 
consenting to marry him, knowing how he 
would be bound down at home for a time.” 

Suddenly the whole memory of that conver- 
sation came back to her, and how she had almost 
reverenced him for holding his father’s memory 
as such a sacred trust, and said to herself and 
to him that she desired nothing more than to be 
a help and acomfort in the darkened days of 
his early manhood. And what had she done 
thus far to aid him? Nay, how many were the 
sharp flints she had set to wound his feet in the 
path of his self-imposed duty ? 

Mrs. Ridgely saw that she had stirred a deeper 
fountain than she had sought for as she watched 
the mist darken the blue eyes fixed so wistfully 
upon the leaping flame. 

**T suppose you know how it happened, all 
these embarrassments ?”’ she said, directly. 

** No, he never has told me; I always thought 
his father or mother had been extravagant. 
That is the way people are always failing in 
New York.” 

“People in Virginia don’t fail very often; 
byt a friend of Mr. Washington’s speculated in 
some new farming plans that were to restore 
the soil, and double the crops in two years. 
Some good-natured Yankee proposes to help us 
that way every now and then; and Henry’s 
father mortgaged his farm to help him out of it. 
I dare say Henry did not tell you, because he 
knew you would meet the family intimately in 
our little circle.” 

“But farm, you all say farm,” interposed 
Ellen, quickly; “I thought all Southerners 
called their places plantations. I thought 
Henry was a planter. Dear me, I do not think 
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I could ever have made up my mind to marry a 
Sarmer in the world! No, I never could, I am 
sure; not even Henry, poor fellow.”’ And Mrs. 
Ridgely smiled good-naturedly at this ingenuous 
confession. 

** But let me tell you, Aunt Ridgely,” and she 
blushed and faltered a little, as for the first 
time she dropped the formal “ Mrs.” * Henry 
was pointed out to me as a planter from the 
south, and everybody north expects a Southerner 
and a planter to be immensely rich, and live in 
superb style, and do nothing but amuse them- 
selves all day.” 

“And I dare say you thought their wives 
You 
How 


had just such a comfortable life of it. 
married Henry for all these reasons, then. 
mistaken I was! Do you know I really imag- 
ined that it was because he loved you, and 
was well bred, well educated, and generous. 
Such things used to be considered in my young 
days.” 

The young wife’s shy, half-amused, half-peni- 
tent look was the most agreeable expression 
Mrs. Ridgely had ever seen her wear. They 
evidently began to understand and like each 
other better. 

(Conclusion next month.) 





WHY THE ROMANS WENT TO BED 
EARLY. 


Tuey went to bed early in those ages simply 
because their worthy mother earth could not 
afford them candles. She, good old lady, (or 
good young lady, for geologists know not 
whether she is in that stage of her progress 
which corresponds to gray hairs, or to infancy, 
or to “‘acertain age,’”’) she, good lady, would 
certainly have shuddered to hear any of her 
nations asking for candles. ‘* Candles, indeed !” 
she would have said; “‘ who ever heard of such 
a thing? and with so much excellent daylight 
running to waste as I have provided gratis! 
What will the next?” The 
Romans, therefore, who saw no joke in sitting 
round a table in the dark, went off to bed as 
the darkness began. Everybody did so. Old 
Numa Pompilius himself was obliged to trundle 
off in the dusk. Tarquinius might be a very 
superb fellow; but I doubt whether he ever saw 
a farthing rushlight. And though it may be 
thought that plots and conspiracies would flour- 
ish in such a city of darkness, it is to be consi- 
dered that the conspirators themselves had no 
more candies than honest men; both parties 
were in the dark. 
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THE ART OF SKETCHING FLOWERS FROM NATURE. 


Leaves.—When the student has attained 
some degree of facility in executing the ele- 
mentary lines, the next step will be to practise 
drawing some of the forms of leaves in which 
those lines are variously combined; for this 
purpose, a few examples are given. 

The position and character of the midrib or 
principal vein should be first indicated, before 
commencing which, it will always be found 
conducive to its ready and correct execution 
carefully to mark the place of each extremity; 
in fact, it should be understood that no definite 
line whatever, forming part of the outline of 
any object, ought to be begun without first 
attending to this preliminary point. It is the 
constant neglect of this simple but important 
rule in drawing, which causes the India rubber 
to be in such frequent requisition with learners. 

The general forms of thé contours or edges 
of the lamina to the right and left of the midrib, 
should next be drawn, as shown in fig. 8, and 
any serrated or saw-like edges, as in fig. 9, after- 
wards added. In fig. 10 (a leaf divided into 
three lobes), will be seen more particularly the 
advantage of first lightly drawing the general 
form of an object (in this instance an oval), 
as a guide to the more correct determination of 
the complex parts constituting its actual out- 
line. 

In the first three examples, the mere forms of 
the several leaves have been delineated without 
exhibiting any variety of outline arising from 
their position. The practice of those simple 
forms will be found most suitable at first. 
Afterwards, some attempt may be made to re- 
present their appearance when a little twisted, 
as in fig. 11, or perspectively disposed in a fore- 
shortened position, either inclining towards, or 
receding from, the spectator, so as to show part, 
also, of the under side of the leaves, as repre- 
sented in fig. 12. 

It may, perhaps, not be amiss again to remind 
the learner of the advantage of practising the 
several subjects on a large scale, for the purpose 
of gaining greater freedom and boldness of style. 
For this purpose a large slate, or a black board 
and a piece of white chalk, will be found very 
useful. It is, of course, to be understood, that 
the practice of the learner is not to be confined 
to these few forms. After they have been 
accomplished with facility, other leaves may be 
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selected for imitation from the numerous variety 
which nature so abundantly supplies. 

OUTLINES FROM NATURE.—If the foregoing 
instructions have been carefully followed out, a 
considerable amount of practice will have been 
attained; and it is hoped the pupil will be so 
far qualified as to feel encouraged to make the 
more ambitious attempt of sketching the outline 
of some simple flower from the original. But 
before proceeding to make a trial, it will be 
found of great service to consider well the fol- 
lowing rules, most indispensable for the right 
performance of an original sketch of any kind. 
They might, indeed, very justly be said to com- 
prise “ the whole art of sketching.” 

Rute I. The disposition of the subject, as 
a whole, should be always first attended to, and 
shown in a slight but careful manner with the 
pencil. 

II. The general form of the subject, as well 
a3 that of any of the parts, should be brought 
mentally into comparison with one or other of 
the most simple geometrical figures, as the 
square, triangle, circle, or oval, in order that a 
right conception may be formed of its shape. 
(See the dotted outlines containing the subjects 
of figures 9 and 10.) 

III. The most important parts should always 
be attended to before the secondary and inferior, 
as exemplified in the preceding instructions, to 
commence with the principal vein of the leaves. 

1V. The parts of the subject nearest the eye 
should be outlined previously to any of the 
retiring or distant parts. 

V. The place of one part, in relation to some 
other already indicated, must be continually 
noticed; for instance, whether above or below, 
to the right or left ; or, agreeably to Rule II, the 
place of one peint may be noticed in respect to 
any other two points in the subject already ob- 
tained, as forming therewith some triangular or 
other simple geometrical figure. 

VI. Every line, in order to determine its 
quality as to straightness or curvature, should 
be brought mentally into comparison with an 
ideal straight one, or actually, by holding up the 
pencil in contrast, between the eye and the line, 
as suggested by the dotted lines of figures 2 
and 3. 

VII. Every line, in order to decide its posi- 
tion, should be observed, either mentally or 
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actually, by means of the pencil, in comparison 
with one of the three primitive lines, whether 
horizontal, perpendicular, or inclined, as also 
suggested by figures 2 and 3. 

To attain a constant habit of observation, 
founded on the principles comprised in the fore- 
going rules, ought to be the great aim of the 
student desirous of sketching from original 
objects, for which purpose, notice may be taken, 
even when walking about, of the relative shape, 
size, position, &c., of the various lines forming 
the contours of different objects in view. 

It will also be found very useful to practise 
dividing lines into parts; first halving, then 
quartering them, the quarters again into eighths, 
and so on, to any number of parts. This kind 
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of practice will conduce to much precision and 
correctness of observation. 

If the suggestions and principles contained in 
the foregoing instructions be carefully followed 
out, the eye cannot fail to become so disciplined, 
that little difficulty will be experienced in ac- 
complishing a sketch from nature. 

As a commencement, a flower of the simplest 
character should be selected, and instead of 
being placed in a vase or glass, for a first attempt 
it may be attached to the centre of a piece of 
white card-board, or paper, by means of a long 
pin or two, so as to resemble, as much as possi- 
ble an actual drawing on paper, care of course 
being taken not to flatten it too much against 
the paper. Objection may be made on this 
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account to the practice of fixing the subject 
against the paper; but there can be no just 
grounds, provided it be rightly managed, so as 
not to compress or distort into an unnatural 
position any of the retiring parts. In any other 
respect, one might as well object to holding an 
infant by the clothes or hands, in order to en- 
courage it to make a first effort to walk, before 
it can actually stand alone; this method being 
only suggested as an incipient step towards en- 
abling the unpractised eye to distinguish more 
readily the apparent outline arising from its 
position, from that of its real form. 

To be able to discern correctly the difference 
between the foreshortened appearance of any 
object, and its actual shape, requires, with most 
people, that the attention should be directed in 
some practical way to the subject. A very good 


method for correcting the judgment in this 
respect is to suspend before the eye, by a string, 
It should first be placed 


course, the 


a hoop or large ring. 
in the parallel position, when, of 


real circular form will be seen; afterwards, 
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slowly turned round until one side of the hoop 
hides the other; it will then appear as a mere 
straight line ; and between these two extremes it 
will have been perceived to exhibit all varieties 
of the oval form. A little practice in copying 
objects in these different positions is desirable. 
A large leaf, such as that of the convolvulus, 
the lilac, or the fig, might be selected to study 
from in a similar manner. 

In illustration of the difficulty of bringing 
some minds to see the difference between the 
perspective appearance and the actual shape of 
an object, a writer on the arts, in connection 
with manufactures, mentions the circumstance 
of an intelligent tradesman of his acquaintance, 
so unaware of the simple fact of a circular 
object altering its appearance by being seen 
obliquely, that he returned his portrait to the 
artist to have all the buttons made quite round, 
for, though they really appeared so at a little 
distance from the picture, he found, by actual 
measurement, they were not like those on his 
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TUE 
A STORY 


TRANSLATED FROM THE 


I map left Pontrieux very late, taking a cross- 
read which I had formerly travelled, and which, 
according to my calculations, would permit me 
to reach Treguier before nightfall; but I soon 
perceived that my reminiscences had misled me. 
Night surprised me before I had accomplished a 
third of my journey, and I began to fear losing 
myself among the intricate paths which the 
darkness made it more difficult to recognize. 
To complete my embarrassment, the wind rose, 
and the snow began to fall. 

I had just reached a table-land covered with 
heath which the storm swept without an obsta- 
and where it was vain to seek a shelter. 
Wrapt in my goat-skin cloak, with my head 
down and body bent to struggle against the 
wind, I was following with difficulty the uneven 
path. Whichever way my glance turned, it 
perceived only a white and shifting snow which 
At intervals 
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confounded the sky and the earth. 
the tempest seemed to pause, the wind ceased, 
the noise of a cascade was heard in the distance, 
or the plaintive howls of hungry wolves; then 
the tempest arose anew, increased, and all was 
soon lost in its terrific roar. 
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BRITTANY. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


I had, at first, struggled with a sort of proud 
pleasure against the whirlwinds which followed 
each other like waves; but, insensibly, faiigue 
and cold diminished my ardor, and I began to 
seek around me the means of procuring a 
shelter. 

Fortunately, the path I had until then fol- 
lowed began to descend and bury itself in a 
narrow gorge. Some naked trees showed before 
me their confused outlines, and, as I approached 
them, the storm seemed to become more distant. 
At last, I found myself at the entrance of a 
hollow, where its whistling, deadened by the 
mountains, reached me only as an echo, and in 
which the snow was falling less thickly. I 
raised my head, happy to be able to breathe at 
my ease. Besides, I knew by experience that 
the valley unmistakably announced habitations. 
The lavoir (place for washing), an isolated 
oven, soon confirmed me in this hope, and, at 
a few paces’ distance, I perceived a hamlet, 


composed of a dozen cottages. 

The first, which I approached, was dark and 
empty ; but, guided by the sound of voices, I 
reached another, standing apart, and, opening 
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the door, found myself in the midst of a Breton 
Silerie.* 

A dozen women, crouched on their heels 
around a fire, in which was burning a heap of 
broom, were twirling their spindles, conversing 
and singing. Some children, lying at their feet, 
were asleep, and a young mother, seated at the 
most distant corner of the hearth, was nursing 
her infant and murmuring a cradle song. 

At my entrance all turned. I had stopped on 
the threshold to shake off the snow with which 
I was covered, and deposited my staff beside the 
door, according to the custom. The mistress 
of the house understood that I asked shelter. 

** The blessing of God on those present,” said 
I, advancing to meet her. 

* And upon you,” replied she, with Armori- 
can brevity. 

“There is a fall upon the earth, and the 
wolves themselves could not find their way.” 

** Houses were made for Christians.” 

As she pronounced these words, the peasant 
pointed to ihe fire. All the /ileuses (spinners) 
moved to allow me to approach it, and I took 
my place near the young mother, while the mis- 
tress of the house threw on the fire an armful 
of dry thorns. 

A long silence ensued, the laws of Breton 
hospitality prohibiting the addressing of ques- 
tions to a guest before he has himself spoken. 
At last, I asked whether Treguier was yet far 
off. 

** Three leagues and some sifflées,”’ replied the 
peasant; ‘“‘but the rivers have overflowed, and 
the route is dangerous without a guide.” 

* Cannot one of your men accompany me ?” 

“Our men have all gone to Newfoundland 
in the ship St. Pierre.” 

“ What, all?” 

“All. Our mastert knows very well that 
those of the same parish embark together when 
they can.” 

“* And you are expecting their return?” 

“ Every day.” 

“Yes, yes,” replied one of the /fileuses, sigh- 
ing; ‘may God protect them! The other ships 
have returned to Brehat, to St. Brieuc, and only 
the St. Pierre is delayed.” 

“And yet,” continued a second woman, “ it 
is quite time the men should return.” 

“Why so?” asked I. 

She pointed to the peasant who was seated 
beside me on the hearth. 

‘* Ask Dinah how many bushels of barley she 
has left in her chest.” 


* An assemblage of women for spinning. 
¢t The Breton peasants call citizens my master. 
36* 
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The young Breton blushed. 

**Not to reckon,” added the mistress of the 
house, ‘‘ that she owes me for as many measures 
of milk as her child is days old.” 

“And that the proprietor of the cottage yes- 
terday threatened to sell her along with it,” 
added a third. 

“So,” resumed the one who had spoken first, 
‘TI have counselled her to ask of God that the 
sailors of the St. Pierre may have met with 
such success in fishing as to have a double 
portion.” 

*T only ask of God that he will bring back 
Joan,” said the peasant, pressing her child to 
her bosom. 

I was struck with the sad, passionate, and 
profound accent with which these words were 
pronounced, and I turned to look at Dinah. 
She was 
whose beauty was at once noble and 
With erect form, high forehead, and bare feet 
boldly resting on the hearth-stone, she was sup- 


a woman of twenty-four or more, 


gentle. 


porting with one arm the child sleeping on her 
bosom, while the other hand lay motionless. 
There was, in the delicate but proud outlines of 
her countenance, in her half-opened lips, her 
black eyes always ready to be cast down, a regal 
dignity, visibly tempered by a caressing ten- 
derness. 

At the expiration of a moment, she perceived 
that I was observing her, and turned away in 
embarrassment. But, during the examination to 
which I had devoted myself, the conversation 
between the /ileuses had continued, and each 
was talking of what she meant to do when the 
St. Pierre should have returned. 

“T will goto the city, and, for once, eat wheat 
bread till I am satisfied,” said one. 

** My brother has promised me a silver ring 
of thirty blancs,” added another. 

**] will buy a mass for the soul of my mo- 
ther.” 

*T will go on a pilgrimage to St. Anne.’ 

‘And you, Dinah,” asked I of the peasant, 
“what will you do when Joan shall have 


> 
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returned ?” 

“T will put his child in his arms and stay 
with them,” replied she, blushing. 

At this moment the black cow at the extrem- 
ity of the cabin stretched her head above the 
partition which separated her from us, and 
lowed. 

“There is some one on the threshold,” said 
the mistress of the house. 

She had not finished when a rough knock 
shook the door, and a harsh voice was heard 


without. 





‘Is there any place in this house for the 
poor?” it asked. 

* Anaik Timor!” exclaimed all the women. 

* Anaik!”? repeated Dinah, drawing her child 
by an involuntary movement closer to her 
bosom. 

“ Who is she?” asked I. 

“ A beggar-woman who can look into the 
added the mistress 


.° 


future, and tells fortunes, 
of the cabin. 

“Is there any place in this house for the 
poor?” repeated the voice, in a tone of impa- 
tience. 

“Let her enter, or she will bring some mis- 
fortune upon us,” observed Dinah. 

A fileuse opened the door, and Anaik Timor 
She of small 
stature, whose ragged vestments scarcely covered 
on her shoulder a 


appeared. was an old woman, 


her thin limbs. She carried 
wallet of russet leather, from which peeped the 
neck of a bottle, and held in her other handa 
staff of white thorn. The had 
lodged in the gaps of her soiled garments, seemed 


snow, which 


to have sported their sombre color; and a few 
locks of gray hair, stiffened by the frost, hung 
in icicles along her hollow cheeks. Her gray 
eye had that fiery and yet fitful expression im- 
parted by madness or intoxication. She stopped 
in the middle of the room, and shook herself 
with a dull muttering. 

* You were unwilling to receive old Timor,” 
said she, casting around her a dissatisfied glance ; 
* you let her knock without replying. 

**No one expected you,” replied the mistress, 
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with some embarrassment. 

** No, I am never expected,” grumbled Anaik. 
* What matters it to those who are warm before 
the fire that others cold without their 
threshold? But take care; everybody will 
have their turn !”’ 

Although I knew the privileges accorded to 
mendicants in this country, and was accustomed 


are 


to see them, once admitted, treat the masters of 
the house on a footing of equality, I wag as- 
tonished at the imperious and almost menacing 
tone of the old woman. Still grumbling, she 
laid aside her wallet. After having deposited 
it in a corner, she stepped towards the hearth 
and perceived me. 

** Ah, there is a gentleman here!” said she, 
stopping short, and fixing on me her piercing 
glance; “*a gentleman who wears fine linen, 
who has a watch—Jann also had one—and ear- 
When 
Jann was living, old Timor did not need to 
But he 
Then, 


rings in his ears, and shoes with ribbons, 


knock at doors with a beggar’s staff. 


has gone to rejoin his father and sisters. 
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everybody walks over the head of the widow 
who seen her last son lowered into the 
ground.”” And she began to chant unintelligibly 
the well-known couplets of the Peste d’ Eliant :— 

*“T had nine sons, and death has taken them 
all from me—taken them on the threshold of 
our door; and I have no one to give me a drop 
of water.” 

As she murmured this chant, she knelt on 
the hearth-stone, and extended her skeleton 
hands before the flame, whose dying gleams 
Her haggard 


has 


made the frost sparkle on her hair. 
eyes, which wandered around, rested on Dinah, 
and a gleam of hatred crossed her features. 

““Ah, you are there, crow’s eye!’ resumed 
she. ‘ Why do you come among honest people, 
you, the rope-maker’s daughter ?” 

I looked at the young peasant, who turned 
pale. These words of rope-maker’s daughter 
explained to me the timidity of Dinah, and the 
vague malevolence which seemed to surround 
her. She the of 
Rakouss,* against which the popular prejudices 
in Brittany had been recently renewed. 

* You are proud,” resumed Anaik, “ because 


belonged to accursed race 


a young man of the parish has chosen you, be- 
cause you have achiid. I also had a husband, 
children. But wait. It is a year, now, since 
I have been predicting to you evil days.” 

‘Why do you wish me evil, Timor?” 
Dinah, in a gentle and timid tone. 


* Why !”’ exclaimed the old woman ; “do you 


asked 


ask me why? Did not your husband drive me 
from his house ?” 

** Because your abuse made me weep.’ 

“ Abuse !”’ repeated Anaik; “I called youa 
Is it not the 
He threatened 
Ah, ah! 
There are those who set their feet on the viper, 
but the viper knows how to bite. An hour 
will come in which I shall be revenged on all 
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rope-maker’s daughter! truth ? 
And yet you said I was drunk! 


me, yes, he threatened old Timor. 


those who have scorned me, and who have kept 
me wailing at their doors. Yes, yes; the people 
here will not always be so proud, for misfortune 
will come to them from Treguier.”’ 

“From Treguier?” repeated Dinah, hastily. 
** Have you seen any one who has arrived from 
there ?” 

** Myself,” replied the mendicant. 

** What, this night?” 

** Just now.” 

** And you have learned some news ?” 

** A ship has arrived.” 

*“ The St. Pierre!” exclaimed all voices. 
* Supposed to be descended from the gypsies, and 
therefore held in contempt by the Bretons. 
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Anaik cast around her a malicious look, and 
laughed loudly. 

** No,” said she ; *‘a ship of Saxons.” 

The /fileuses uttered an exclamation of dis- 
appointment. 

**Confound the island Pagans, 
them with vexation; “I thought it was our 


” said one of 


people.” 

** The Saxons also come from Newfoundland,” 
observed Timor. 

** Do they bring news of the St. Pierre ?”’ asked 
Dinah, uneasy at the wild smile of the mendi- 
cant. 

The latter seemed not to have heard her. 

“They came on down to Mareck to drink, 
and the captain spoke French, so I understood 
him.” 

** And what did he say ?” 

“He spoke of mountains of ice, which float 
on the seas there and crush vessels !”’ 

** Had he seen them?” 

* He had seen them !”? 

** And had he heard of shipwrecks ?”’ 

“No; but on his return he had fallen in with 
a wreck !” 

‘“* Fragments of a vessel 2?” 

‘And on one of the planks was the name 
St. Pierre !”? 

This announcement of Anaik Timor was a 
thunderbolt. The /fileuses let fall their spindles. 

** The St. Pierre!” repeated every voice ; ** did 
he say the St. Pierre?” 

* Of Treguier !”’ 

** You heard him? You are sure?” 

“ Sure !”? 
Cries of despair burst forth. Thad been struck 
like themselves with this sudden intelligence ; 
but the smile or the old beggar-woman made me 
suspicious. 

* Do not believe her,” exclaimed I; “she 
wishes to frighten you; she is drunk.” And 
addressing myself to Timor, I said: ‘* You have 
not seen an English captain; he has not told 
you that the St. Pierre is shipwrecked ; you lie, 
wicked groac’h.” 

At this name, by which the worst species of 
swearers is designated in Briitany, the eyes of the 
mendicant sparkled, and she rose with a savage 
growl. 

“ Ah, well!” exclaimed she, striking her foot 
upon the hearth. ‘“ This is the way the gentle- 
man talks to old Anaik! I lie, I am drunk! 
Well, let the women here consult the warnings! 
let them listen whether the sea-water does not 
fall drop by drop at the foot of their beds; let 
those who have broken the Twelfth Cake see 


whether the share of the absent ones has not 
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spoiled.* Ah, Timor is a groach! It is well, 
it is well! God will reply to the gentleman and 
to the women of Loc-Evar; God has his signs, 
and the drowned will speak.” 

* Listen,” interrupted Dinah, who had risen, 
pale and with disturbed features. 

We listened; a chant was heard amid the 
gusts of the tempest. It soon became nearer, 
more distinct, and the wind having lulled for a 
moment, we could distinguish voices repeating 
the Chant of Souls :— 

* Brothers, parents, friends, in the name of 
God, hear us; succor us in the name of God, 
if there is still pity in the world. 

** All those whom we have nourished have 
long since forgotten us; those whom we have 
loved have forsaken us without pity. 

** You repose there softly—poor souls are in 
pain ; you sleep soundly—poor souls are awake 
in suffering 

** We are in flames and anguish; fire on our 
heads, fire under our feet ; flames above, flames 
below; pray for souls.’’t 

As soun as the first verses of this mournful 
chant was heard, all the women rose in inex- 
pressible anguish; while I, struck with this 
species of response to the appeal of Timor, 
remained immovable, and as it were fascinated ; 
but on hearing the voices die away in the dis- 
tance, I darted to the cottage-door, and stepped 
afew paces without. As far as my eye could 
pierce the night the valley was deserted, the 
snow continued to fall in silence, and the hur- 
ricane to roar on the mountain. 

During this whole scene, Anaik Timor alone 
remained impassive. On re-entering, I found 
her standing and casting on the women around 
her a triumphant glance: this glance suddenly 
rested on me. 

** Ah, ah, I was mad !” exclaimed she ; “‘ you 
said just now that old Timor lied!” 

** And she has not proved to the contrary,” 
returned I, seeking to conceal my disturbance. 

“Did not the gentleman hear the voices ?” 

*“T heard some pilgrims or travellers pass, 
chanting a canticle.” 

She looked at me with a spiteful eye, and 
shook her head. 

“ Well,” said she, “ that is the way they talk 
in the city, in the city where they do not believe 
in souls; they look upon their dead as dogs, 
who perish entirely in the hole of the earth, 
where they are buried. Well, well, God will 


* Presages which, in the eyes of the Bretons, announce 
the death of the absent. 
+t See Les Derniers Bretons, where this chant may be 


found. 
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teach these Pagans what he can do. The 
gentleman may say that those who have just 
passed were not the drowned of the St. Pierre.” 

“And the gentleman will be in the right,” 
interrupted a grave voice. 

I turned; a priest had just entered and was 
standing on the threshold. 

All the women rose, exclaiming, “It is the 
rector !”’ 

The latter advanced slowly, and cast a severe 
glance on Anaik Timor. 

** What are you doing here ?”’ asked he roughly. 

“The poor has a right to go wherever there 
are Christians and a morsel of bread,” replied 
the mendicant. 

“It was not hunger,” resumed the curate, 
** but the joy of telling bad news which brought 
you so late in our roads.” 

**So the beggar-woman has told the truth ?” 
exclaimed Dinah, trembling. 

** No, not entirely so!’ replied the priest. 

* How?” 

“The English ship arrived at Treguier has not 
only brought news of the St. Pierre; it also 
brought the saved.” 

** Saved—they are saved!” 

** At least in part,” replied the priest. “* When 
the shipwreck took place, six men made a vow, 
if they escaped, to come barefooted and veiled 
to hear the mass I should say for them at the 
altar of the Virgin.” 

** And these six?” 

** Have survived!” 

** Where are they ?” 

** You have just heard them pass!” 

The women would have rushed from the 
cabin. ‘Stop!’ cried the rector, stationing 
himself on the threshold; “ you cannot see 
them.” 

** Are they not here ?” 

** They are here! but all have promised not 
to lay aside the veil which covers them until 
ifter the holy offices.” 

*“*Their names, at least, their names!” ex- 
claimed Dinah, wildly. 

**It would be to violate the oath,’ 
priest; “for they have sworn not to 
themselves known to their wives, their sisters, 
or their mothers, until the vow is fulfilled. 
Respect the engagement into which they have 


>] 


replied the 
make 


entered before God.” 
A clamor of despair arose, and there was a 
Each woman named 


moment of hesitation. 


aloud her father, her son, her brother, or her 
husband, attempting to surprise a reply on the 
features of the rector at every name pronounced ; 
but the priest, impassive, continued to invoke 
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the sanctity of the vow, and to appeal to their 
submission. At last, some, listening only to 
their sorrowful impatience, exclaimed that they 
would know their fate; the rector in vain 
attempted to detain them; they ran to a second 
door and opened it precipitately. 

** Go, then,” said the indignant priest; “ go, 
violate the promise made to God; but tremble, 
lest your sacrilege be punished and may the first 
one who raises the veil from the shipwrecked ; 
seck in vain him whom she is awaiting !”’ 

Dinah, who was about to go out, hastily 
recoiled. 

* Ah, I will not go!” exclaimed she in terror. 

** Wait and pray,” resumed he with authority ; 
“your uncertainty can last but a short time 
longer; endure it without a murmur, as a punish- 
ment for your sins ; seek to submit your souls to 
the divine will. Let each of you consider herself 
from this moment a widow, or an orphan; let 
her accept with her heart this hard sacrifice ; 
and if he whom she believes lost should emerge 
from the tomb, let her see in this a miracle for 
which to thank God as long as she lives.” 

The women burst into tears, and fell on their 
knees. . 

The rector attempted to calm them, by address- 
ing to each some particular consolation. Then, 
having announced to them that he was about 
to celebrate the for the 
shipwrecked, he invited them to accompany 
him to the church, to unite their prayers with 


mass of deliverance 


his own. 
All followed, except Dinah, who 
turned, ran to old Timor, who was seated before 


hastily 


the fire, and seized her hand. 

‘You know who are saved ?”’ asked she, with 
a stifled accent. 

7?” replied Anaik. 

«* You must have seen them at Treguier !” 

* Well?” 

*‘ Joan! where is Joan?” 

The mendicant made a mocking gesture. 

“The priest has ordered you to wait,” said 
she. 

“No,” cried Dinah, throwing herself on her 
knees, with and supplicating 
glance; “I conjure you, Anaik, tell me if you 
Oh, only 


clasped hands 
saw Joan; if you recognized him. 
say yes by a gesture; or, if he has perished— 
well! that I may know it. Better to die than 
to wait! Anaik, Anaik! do not refuse me!” 

“ And what will you give me for my news?” 
asked the mendicant. 

** All I possess!” cried Dinah. 
you have? my ebony chaplet, my cross? 


** What will 
Here 


they are !” 
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“Tt is not enough !” 

** Well, here is also the silver ring which he 
gave me; take all, Anaik, all I have in the 
world.” 

She was still at the feet of the old woman, 
pressing with one hand her child against her 
breast, and with the other presenting her cross, 
her ring, and her chaplet. Timor held her an 
instant agonizing beneath her glance; then 
uttering a burst of insensate laughter, she said: 
* Keep all; I love better to torment you.” 

Dinah sprang up and rushed from the cabin. 

I was too much moved to remain a stranger to 
what was about to take place; I followed her. 
She crossed the hamlet running, and we arrived 
together at the church. 

The women were already assembled there; 
the wax-lights were burning on the altar; the 
desk had just been placed before it. Suddenly, 
the door of the sacristy opened, and the six 
shipwrecked men appeared, veiled in shrouds 
which enveloped them entirely. 

A heavy groan resounded among the women ; 
some names escaped them amid their sobs; but 
the veils remained immovable. 

I should attempt in vain to describe the gloomy 
solemnity of this scene. The silence which 
reigned in the church was interrupted only by 
the voice of the priest, and if, at intervals, a 
plaint was heard, his voice was elevated as if to 
recall to patience, and the plaint was suppressed. 
Sublime power of will over the human soul! 
All these women were there, awaiting the decree 
which was to decide their lives, and all, with 
hands clasped on their hearts, remained immov- 
able. 

I looked at Dinah several times; she was 
kneeling near the door, her brow lifted, her 
hands hanging down, and her child lying before 
her, like a victim who awaits the blow without 
thinking of avoiding it. 

At last the rector proncunced the words of 
dismission, and a shudder ran through the crowd. 
There was a moment of inexpressible anguish. 
Every head was bent forward, every arm ex- 
tended towards the altar. 

‘Raise your souls to God!” said the priest. 

And, taking by the hand the veiled man who 
stood nearest him, he made him advance a step, 
and removed the shroud which covered him. A 
cry was heard, and a woman darted towards the 
altar. 

The priest passed to a second, then to the 
following. At each veil torn away, a new cry 


of joy was heard, half stifled by a sorrowful 
murmur; but at the last, a clamor of despair 
arose, and sobs burst forth on every side. 
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I hastily turned towards Dinah; she was in 
the same place, in the same attitude, still look- 
ing upward. Every veil had fallen, and she 
still sought for Joan. 

I passed the remainder of the night at the 
presbytery, while the rector occupied himself in 
consoling the widows and orphans. At last, day 
having come, I could resume my route to Tre- 
guier. 

The storm had ceased, and the sun was shin- 
ing joyously in the sky ; the birds, re-animated, 
were hopping and warbling on the trees spark- 
ling with the frost; the hawthorn hedges had 
shaken off their snowy robes, and were dis- 
playing their laughing buds; the entire creation 
seemed renewed, and a breath of spring was 
passing over the fields. 

As I was about descending the hill, and turned 
to cast a last look on the desolate hamlet which 
I had just quitted, I perceived in the distance 
Dinah, the widow of Joan, who was descending 
the opposite declivity with her child in her arms, 
and holding in her hand the white staff of a 
mendicant. 
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WILL YOU GO, LOVE, A-MAYING? 


BY H. CLAY PREUSS. 


Now the warm spring is breathing o’er sky, earth, and 
sea, 

Will you go, love, a-Maying—will you go, love, with 
me? 

There is joy on the earth, for the winter is past, 

And the chains of the tyrant are broken at last; 

The young buds are waking, unchilled by his breath, 

Like a soul blooming out from the shadows of death! 

The wild mountain streams, from their ice-chains set 
free, 

Are shouting in triumph on their march to the sea! 

The glad birds are warbling from green shady bowers 

While the “ soft South” is telling its love to the flowers: 

Oh, the warm spring is breathing o’er sky, earth, and 
seA— 

Will you go, love, a-Maying—will you go, love, with 
me? 


Do you mind, love, the grove ’neath the old maple tree, 

Where long, long ago you went Maying with me? 

Ah! the “times have since changed from the old to the 
new,” 

And we scarcely know now where the old maple grew. 

Our hearts too have changed since the days of lang syne ; 

We are not now as happy as then, lady mine! 

Again the spring blooms, but its promise has fled, 

And each flewer tells of a hope that is dead! 

But, oh! there are regions undimmed by a shade, 

Where the sun always shines, and the flow’rs never 
fade. 

There the fields that we roam ever verdant shall be— 

And you’ll go, love, a-Maying—you'll go, love, with 
me! 
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Dear Mr. Gopey: I am sure you will 
sympathize with me when I inform you of my 
loss. My friend Muggins is gone! Now don’t 
get out your handkerchief, and say poor fellow! 
and begin to get sentimental, for he’s not dead 
—at least I hope not; but he has left Illinois 
and gone away down east, where the people 
frequently get their whiskers singed, in conse- 
quence of being so near sunrise, fully determined 
to ascertain whether wooden clocks really did 
grow out of the earth spontaneously, as is 
reported. 

Some time since, Muggins suddenly announced 
his intention to spend some months in New 
England. 

I was much surprised at this intelligence, and 
immediately applied to him for his reasons 
for leaving his friends, and rashly throwing 
himself into a society where each individual 
carries a telescope to “look out for number one.” 
You have never seen my friend Muggins? I 
despair then of giving you an idea of the solemn 
gravity with which, after taking me into a 
corner, he addressed me as follows :— 

“You must know, squire, that I have kept 
the subject upon which you ask information a 
profound secret, even from my own family. 
But, as I have the most implicit reliance in your 
discretion, I will unbosom myself to you freely.” 
Although I knew from his manners that he was 
“poking fun at me,” I imitated his serious 
look, and expressed myself much honored by 
this proof of his esteem, and he continued— 

**You must know then, squire, that I am the 
author of an invention which will make my 
fortune as soon as it ismade public. An inven- 
tion, sir,” continued he with a flourish, “ that 
will place me so high on the list of inventors 
that it will be necessary to stick a piece on the 
top, in order to place my name above that of 
Munchausen, which I believe is uppermost at 
present.” 

“IT am delighted to hear it,” replied I; “ but, 
my dear M., what is the great inventior’?”’ 

* Well, sir,” replied he, casting a look around, 
as if fearful of being overheard, “ you must be 
aware that an immense quantity of food is daily 
consumed, which is not necessary for the sup- 
port of the consumers, but which is swallowed 
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merely to ‘tickle the palate.’ Now I propose, 
by means of a feather, operated by machinery 
concealed among the teeth, to ‘ tickle the palate’ 
by mechanical agency, and thus effect an im- 
mense saving of provisions at every meal !”’ 

I give you my word that Muggins delivered 
this absurd speech with as much solemnity 
as if he had been talking of the death of a 
relation. 

As he was launching into a rhapsody upon 
the benefits which would arise from his inven- 
tion, I interrupted him by asking what that had 
to do with his going down east. 

Well,” replied he, evidently a good deal 
puzzled how to get out of the scrape; “‘ you see 
such an invention would not be appreciated in 
the west. People can get enough to eat here, 
and afford to do their tickling after the old plan. 
In a word, food is not such an object as in the 
east. Moreover, in that region, machinery is 
more popular. You will readily understand that 
in a country where buzzards are furnished with 
carving knives at the public expense, and where 
Thomas cats are armed with harpoons, for the 
more rapid destruction of mice, such an inven- 
tion as mine would rapidly come into favor. 
Finally, let people be once made to believe that 
mine is a Yankee invention, and it will go off 
at once; for it is a settled fact that everybody 
buys Yankee inventions, though they have 
uniformly been shaved by them, except by their 
patent razors, which never shaved anybody and 
never will, from the first ham-flint, down to the 
last patent hen-roost.” 

I admitted, after this ingenious argument, 
that it was necessary for him to leave us, only 
stipulating that he should write to me occasion- 
ally, informing me of his adventures in the 
country of notions, which he freely promised to 
do. Accordingly, a few days ago, I received the 
following letter from him, dated from Boston, 
which I hasten to send you, that you may learn 
my friend Muggins’s story from his own pen. 


My pear Squire: Having safely reached 
my landing-place, I, agreeable to promise, sit 
down to give you a slight account of my ad- 
ventures. 

My journey here was very similar to all my 
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journeys. I was brow-beaten by conductors, 
snobbed by clerks, laughed at by waiters, and 
humbugged by everybody. You remember the 
old mythological account of an unfortunate 
gentleman named Tantalus, who was up to the 
lips in water, but, like a moustached dandy, 
among a lot of girls, unable to taste that with 
which he was surrounded, while the apples, 
which seemed to hang just within reach, slipped 
through his fingers, much in the same manner 
that money does through mine. 

The proprietors of what are called by public 
courtesy eating-houses, along the railroads, 
having read this account, have got up a practical 
exposition of the fable, by placing victuals before 
their guests and then scaring ’em away, like the 
old story of the parrot and dogs. A gentleman 
who sat next to me at one stoppage told me that 
he was willing to make oath that the turkey at 
the head of the table was the identical one that 
had occupied that place when he passed there 
two months before. Indeed, I noticed myself, 
that the breast of the unfortunate bird was 
pierced with a number of small holes, caused 
by the proprietor’s plunging a carving fork into it 
with a flourish, as if just about to dissect it, as 
soon as he heard the first stroke of the bell 
which drove us all away. But, while thus 
illustrating the mythological account, it really 
strikes me that they overdo the thing ; inasmuch 
as we are not informed that Tantalus paid any- 
thing for being humbugged, or that his diet, 
though undoubtedly simple, was at all expensive ; 
whereas, I paid as much for fasting as for 
feasting, and when I reached here, it would be 
difficult to say which was in the worse condition, 
my purse or my stomach. 

For five hundred miles, my vis-d-vis was a 
little woman, with a very small quantity of nose, 
and no eyebrows at all worth speaking of, who 
held in her arms one of those wonderful 
articles called babies. Now I don’t think I’m 
prejudiced against babies. They’re all very 
well in their way. Indeed, Iam not ashamed 
to confess a lurking consciousness that I was a 
baby myself once; but I have the satisfaction of 
knowing that I’ve got over that weakness, and 
never intend to be guilty of it again. Yes, I 
was a baby once, and sucked my thumbs, and 
stared at the candle, and pulled my uncle’s 
whiskers, and indulged in the other recreations 
peculiar to babyhood. But after mature de- 
liberation, I solemnly affirm that I never did, 
nor by any possibility ever could, have cried 
like that baby. The thing’s impossible. I will 


not undertake to say that it never shut its 
mouth for half a minute at a time, for twenty- 
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four hours, but I do say that, if it did, it was 
when I was out of hearing. While the cars 
were in motion, it kept up a continual opposi- 
tion clamor, seeming much surprised at finding 
itself rivalled in its own peculiar game, occa- 
sionally varying its performances by a shriek, 
which I have no doubt was often taken by those 
in the other cars for the whistle of the locomo- 
And when they stopped, it seemed to 
vanquished, and celebrated 


tive. 
imagine they were 
its victory in a succession of yells, in which it 
poured forth such a volume of sound as would 
j dortataly have carried away its front teeth, if it 
had had any. It seemed at home on all parts 
of the gamut. From lower Z to upper A (I am 
not sure that my musical terms are quite correct, 
but you know what I mean), its voice was 
equally well sustained, powerful, and discordant. 
To make matters worse, the mother of this 
prodigy kept hoping the other passengers were 
not disturbed by Alexander’s noise, and protested 
that he was ordinarily the quietest child in the 
world. May be he was. But, if so, the saying 
that “‘ practice is necessary to perfection,” won’t 
hold when applied to babies. Alexander couldn’t 
possibly have made more noise in the same time, 
if he had been practising all his life for that 
particular display. However, we happily got 
rid of Master Alick, who went off looking back 
at us over his mother’s shoulder, as mild as a 
jamb, and not seeming to be aware that he had 
performed any extraordinary feat, or exhibiting 
any signs of fatigue after his efforts. 

Well, everything must have anend. At least 
that is the general belief. I know of only two 
exceptions to the rule, viz: the Union, and 
** Macaulay’s History of England,” the first of 
which I hope, and the latter I am afraid, will 
never be finished. At any rate my journey 
terminated one fine day in a depot in the City 
of Notions. Now if there is anything I dislike 
more than a crying baby, it is a fashionable 
hotel. I have a prejudice against them, arising 
from my inability to distimguish the waiters from 
the guests. Did I ever tell you what a scrape I 
got into once in St. Louis, where I met a 
Southern planter in the hall of one of the large 
hotels there, and asked him to clean my boots? 
Ill tell you all about it some day. As I was 
saying, I dislike hotels, so I asked a man with 
a door-plate on his hat, who begged the privilege 
of carrying my baggage—and charged me a dollar 
for obliging him, by the way—to conduct me to 
a private boarding-house. 

As we passed along through the streets, and I 
was using my eyes to the best possible advantage, 
we met a very tall lady, with four flounces on 
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her dress, gradually decreasing from the bottom 
upwards, which gave her the appearance of a 
half-opened spy-glass, and impressed me with a 
great curiosity to put my hand on her head, to 
see if the upper part of her body wouldn’t 
slide down into her skirts, where there was 
certainly r6om enough. But upon glancing at 
her bonnet, I discovered, as I thought, that the 
cord round the rim had been torn loose, and was 
lying on her hair just above the forehead! Now 
if there is one weakness in my nature more than 
another, it is that of good breeding. ‘“ Here,” 
said I to myself, “is a fine lady walking the 
streets of Boston in daylight, with atorn bonnet. 
Itis my duty as a gontleman, although astranger, 
to inform her of the fact, of which she is 
doubtless ignorant. Accordingly, I stepped into 
an alley, and beckoned her to approach, whijch, 
after a little hesitation, she did. ‘ Madam,” 
said I, with my best bow, “ you are not probably 
aware that your beautiful and fashionable bon- 
net”—another bow—‘ which does great honor 
to your taste’’—bow the third—* has met with 
an accident.” She stared at me as if I’d been 
talking so much Greek. 

** Allow me,” said I, politely ; and I took hold 
of the torn part gently, when—shade of my 
godfather! I discovered that it was a legiti- 
mate part of the bonnet! a species of postscript, 
a sort of, &e., added to the bonnet to keep it on. 

If I didn’t fortunately possess a very strong 
constitution, I should not be now writing to you. 
I am satisfied that the look the lady gave me 
would have cansed any ordinary man to “col- 
lapse.” However, thongh greatly shocked, I 
survived it, and continuing my way soon found 
myself snugly settled at Mrs. Jones’s. 

This amiable matron is a little tidy kind of 
woman, with a peculiar pinched sort of look, 
as though she had formerly lived in a box, where 
space was an object, and had accordingly reduced 
herself to the smallest possible size. She has 
a wide-awake appearance, and her motions 
would lead you to imagine that she went by 
some kind of clock-work, which, being out of 
order, only moved by jerks. She evidently is 
one of that class who pride themselves upon 
‘coming down” upon the “help,” when they 
least expect it, and upon knowing the price of 
a shilling’s worth of beef as well as anybody. 
As it was just teatime, I was introduced im- 
rmaediately to the table, where I committed such 
ravages in the bread and butter department, 
owing to my long abstinence, that my landlady 
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evidently began to think that she had made a 
bad bargain in admitting me. 

Retiring to my room to write a letter, I hap- 
pened to overhear a conversation between Mrs. 
Jones and her daughter, as to where I came 
from, &c. Julia gave it as her opinion that I 
was an Englishman. She had heard that Eng- 
lishmen were apt to take liberties with the letier 
h, and she was quite certain she had heard me 
sound the h in “when,” whereas everybody 
knew that that word should be prononnced 
“wen.” Sally Ann (I like Sally Ann’s looks) 
suggested that I might be an American whose 
education had been neglected, but this theory 
was overruled by her mother, who triumphantly 
remarked that all Americans pronounced “ siry’’ 
as though it were written “ ske-i,” a particular 
in which she had motives that I was faulty. 
Finally, to set the matter at rest, Mrs. Jones, 
pretending an errand, came into my room, and, 
striking up a conversation, presently broached 
the subject of my nativity. 

** My dear madam,” said I, putting on a look 
of sagacity that would have done no discredit 
to the oldest owl in Hoot Hollow, for I remem- 
bered I was in Boston, and I thought I ought to 
show my learning, “ your curiosity is perfectly 
reasonable, and I have no hesitation in gratify- 
ing it. I have the honor to be a peripatetic, or 
perhaps it might be more correct to say a per- 
ambulating remora!’’ and I threw myself back 
in my chair, and looked as big as a small Alp. 
Mrs. Jones held up both her hands, opened her 
eyes very wide, took a long breath, and ejaculated, 
** Deu tell.” 

“* My dear madam,” replied I, condescendingly, 
for I saw I had produced an impression, ‘I 
just have told you, but at your request I will 
repeat it. I am a perambulating remora, in 
other words, a travelling sucker!!!” 

““T want to know?” said Mrs. Jones. 

I replied rather crustily: “I am surprised to 
hear you say so, as I have already informed you 
twice. I repeat it, [am aremora, a per—” Here 
my landlady bounced out of the room, evidently 
thinking I was laughing at her, and I am afraid 
not altogether satisfied upon the point upon 
which she had asked for information, though I 
had certainly done my best to enlighten her. 

Good-by, squire. It is ten o’clock, and the 
glass shows me a very sleepy pair of eyes 
belonging to, 

Your most obstreperous, 
Mvucserry Mucains. 











CHARADES IN ACTION. 
Answer to Charade in the October number—BrrTu-Day. 


ACT-I. Enter Forercn Count escorting Two For- 
DRAMATIS PERSON. E1GN CounTEssEs. The Count wears a splen- 
did beard of bird’s-eye tobacco, gummed on to his 
lips and chin.* On each side of the faces of the 
two Countesses is fastened an immense brown 
Scene—A Street. Stand of one-horse arm-chairs paper acroche-ceur, to mark their foreign ex- 

ranged down centre. traction. They carry in their hands carpet-bags 
Enter Casmen with handkerchiefs round labelled, in large letters, “‘ France.” The Count 
necks, great-coats on, and whips in hand. summons Cabmen. They gather round, and he 
Each one leads his prancing Cas-norse, which ; explains to them, by showing the label on his 
he forthwith harnesses to his arm-chair with carpet-bag, that he wishes to be taken to the 
traces of shoe ribbon or string. After a bag { Dover Railway. ‘Then, by pointing to the palm 
containing a feed of keys and pocket handker- of his hand, to himself, and the Countesses, he 
chiefs has been fastened round the neck of asks how much they will charge to take him 
each steed, Cabmen collect in group, tossing { there. 
commences, and several mugs full of foaming The Cabmen demand twenty fingers. The 
wool are discussed. Count refuses; but offers five fingers. 


ForerGn Count. Two Foreicn Counresses. 
CABMEN. CAB-HORSES. &e. &e. 








As the train is on the point of starting, he rushes ringing violently in the passage, and Count, 
madly about, appealing to each Cabman, but fearing to lose the train, dashing his hat on 
all—pointing to the carpet-bag—refuse, with a head, shakes his fist at Cabmen, and with the 
wink, to reduce their price even one finger. Countesses, jumps into the first arm-chair, and 

At this moment the railway bellf is heard 80 exeunt, 





tk 


ACT II. Scene—Drawing-room in House of Uncle 
DRAMATIS PERSONNE. Nunky-punky.” In the centre, table laid out 
“Uncre NuNKY-PUNKY,” aged 98 years. for a Grand Feast, plates containing an Apple 
© AunTY Panty-sHanty,” been 50 for the last and an Orange. 
30 years. Enter some of the actors dressed as Young 





Youne Neruews anv Nieces. Musicians. Nepuews, with their collars laid down and 


THREE ete 





© A very nice beard may be made with burnt cork, but to our mind nothing can look more gentlemanly than tobacco, 
+ The extreme difficulty of proving that the train is about to start must be the excuse for the Railway Bell being 
heard at this distance. 
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coat-tails turned up, and young Nreces, with 
pinafores on and long sashes round waists. 
They romp about until seeing feast on table; 
they advance to it, and by rubbing their hands 
up and down their waistcoats and pinafores, 
whilst examining the orange and apple, show 
what a delicious treat they are going to have. 
Suddenly they hear semebody coming, and, 
replacing the delicate fruits, rush out to meet 
the visitor 








Enter NUNKY-PUNKY,” and 
“Aunty Panty-sHanty,” surrounded by 
Nephews and Nieces dancing for joy. The 
Unele’s long gray wadding locks fall about his 
shoulders. The wrinkles left by the burnt cork 


* UNCLE 


ACT III. 
DRAMATIS PERSON. 


. ToBACCONIST. TAILOR. 
Sratve or HiGuHianpd Carer. A SaILor. 
A GENTLEMAN. Mos. Poticeman, &c. 


Scene—The exterior of two Shops. Over each 
is a placard—the one inscribed “ Tailor,” and 
the other ** Tobacconist.” 


FoRACCONIST! 





Enter Sartor with folded up sheet under his 
arm, his long pigtail of sable boa reaching down 
to his waist. He enters Tailor’s shop, and by 
pointing first to the sheet, and then tg his legs, 


explains that he wants a pair of thing-o -my s 
made. He orders them to be made full by hold- 
ing his hands a yard apart at hisankles. Tailor 
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of Time, his bent knees, and the stick he leans 
upon, tell how infirm he is. Aunty, with her 
huge brown paper spectacles, dark false front, 
immense cap, and scarf of well-frilled toilet- 
cover, is a most affecting picture. 

Enter Musicians, who play a lively air upon 
the grand piano, and touch the rails at back of 
arm-chair as harp-strings. 


Nephews and Nieces invite the old couple to 
dance. At last they consent. They stand up, 
and, by their heavy panting and continued 
coughing, prove how fatiguing a process it is at 
their time of life. At last old Uncle kisses 
old Aunt, who screams, and faints into the arms 
of the Nephews and Nieces. 


Kee Be 


GRAND TABLEAU. 


Enter Tartor and Topnacconist. They 
shake hands, and each enters his shop. Tailor, 
having taken off his pumps, threads his needle, 
and commences repairing a coat. Tobacconist 
brings out Sratve or HicHianp Cuter, with 
muff and plumes on head, and tartan shawl round 
waist. He places it before shop. Then taking 
some cabbage-leaves from pocket, he rolls them 
into full-flavored Havanas. 


TAILOR 1j 





a 


takes sheet, and, by putting his finger on one 
side of his nose, and winking, shows how 
feerfully his morals have been neglected. As 
soon as the Sailor has gone, he jumps off his 
seat, and, cutting the sheet in two,* puts one 
half in his own pocket—all the time winking 
as before. ; 

Enter GENTLEMAN, who, seeing the Statue 
of Highland Chief taking snuff, steps into To- 
bacconist’s shop. Heasks for a cigar, by slowly 
raising with a graceful motion his hand to his 








* This apparent destruction of property may be 
effected by having previously run two sheets tugether. 
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mouth, and puffing. The tobacconist hands him 
one of the cigars he has made with cabbage- 
leaves. The Gentleman lights it, and intimates, 


AK 


by opening his mouth and eyes, and pressing 


x 
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his waistcoat, that he is very ill. 
Cigar at Tobacconist, and exit rapidly. 

Re-enter Sailor, who goes up to Tailor. He 
demands his trousers. Tailor bows and scrapes, 
and produces a pair of child’s drawers, and 
invites Sailor to try them on. Sailor, in a great 
rage, jumps round Tailor in circles, squaring at 
him. Tailor draws his long shears of tongs. 
They fight. 

Enter Mos with Poticemen, when Sailor 


He flings 


{ strikes the Tailor to the ground. 


A, 


GRAND TABLEAU. 





MOTHER’S NANNIE; OR, THE CHILD’S SORROW. 


BY VIRGINIA DE FORREST 


(See Plate.) 


*‘NoNSENSE, cousin; children are the hap- 
piest of all created beings; they have life, intel- 
ligence, all the joys of existence, and but few 
of its sorrows, and those so trifling as to be 
scarcely worth mentioning,” cried my cousin 
Henry, after an animated discussion of the 
subject of childhood’s griefs. 

** Childhood’s sorrows are as heavy to them 
as ours are to us, and not so short-lived as you 
imagine,” I replied. 

“You are right, Virginia,” said my uncle, 
joining us. ‘“ I was but achild when my mother 
died ; my hair is white now, but I have never 
forgotten her last kiss.” 

We were silent for a moment, and then my 
nncle said: “‘I remember a case, in my own 
experience, of a child’s grief for the loss of a 
pet being so great as to cause her illness. I 
was riding, one day, through the pretty little 
country town of N , when my attention was 
attracted by a group of children feeding a goat 
and a white kid. The picture was beautiful. 
The old farmhouse, the hay-ricks, trees, and a 
windmill, formed a background for the three 
children, gracefully grouped, the two eldest 
feeding the animals, while the youngest sat 
watching their operations with great interest. 
As I had been riding some time, I thought a 
glass of water would be refreshing, and stopped 
my horse to ask for it. The eldest of the child- 





ren, a girl about twelve years old, rose and 





dropped a graceful courtesy, and then stood 
waiting my orders. 

*“*Can you give me a glass of water, my 
pretty maid?’ I said. ‘I have been riding some 
hours, and feel tired and thirsty.’ 

Invite the gentleman to walk in,’ said a 
voice from the house; ‘and you go to the spring- 
house, Hannah, and get a drink of milk for 
him.’ And as she finished speaking, the owner 
of the voice appeared at the door. She was a 
young woman, a fine specimen of country 
beauty; dark hair and eyes, full figure, and 
brilliant complexion, the picture of health and 
good nature. 

*** Perhaps you will walk in and rest your- 
self?’ she said, dropping a courtesy. ‘My 
husband will take the horse.’ 

*¢ Your husband!’ I said, involuntarily, for 
she did not look more than eighteen years old. 

*** Yes, the brother of the children you saw in 
the yard; their mother died three years ago, 
poor little things! One reason they love the 
goat you saw, so much, is, because she took 
care of it the night she died.’ 

Feeling interested, I sat down, and she 
continued her story. 

**¢ Ves, you see, I know it from John, because 
it was before I was married. There’s John, 
now, sir,’ she said, with a look of pride in him, 
pointing to the door. ‘I knew he would see 
your horse, and come for him.’ 
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“John was a country farmer, considerably 
older than his wife. She watched him until he 
turned the corner of the house, and then, at my 
request, told me the story of the goat. 

**It was the night his mother died that, 
about sindown, John was obliged to go out; he 
had only gone a little distance from home when 
he heard a great bleating in the middle of the 
road, and when he came to look, there was a 
poor little kid that some cart had run over. He 
took it up, and found two of its legs were 
broken. My John is tender-hearted, sir, he 
couldn’t hurt a fly, and he felt sorry for the 
poor little thing, and wrapped it in his cloak and 
brought it home. His mother was in a decline; 
but they had no idea she was so near her end, 
so he took the kid into her room to ask her 
what to do for it. She showed him how to bind 
up its legs, and, sitting up in bed, she fed it her- 
self with warm milk; then John washed it, and 
she took it into bed beside her. About mid- 
night she felt worse, and John called Hannah, 
who was only nine years old, to sit with her, 
while he went for the doctor. She died while 
he was gone,@with the kid in herarms. Han- 
nah took it from her, nursed it till it got well, 
and I think she loves Nannie as well, sir, as if 
she was a human being. I never saw anything 
like it. She never goes to walk without either 
Nannie or Nannie’s baby (the little white kid, 
sir, for Nanny is a big goat, now), and she 
feeds them always at evening. I sometimes 
think it would kill Hannah if anything hap- 
pened to Nannie. Her mother’s tending it so 
just before she died makes her look upon it as 
something of a sacred keepsake.’ 

** At that instant Hannah entered with the 
milk; my entertainer supplied a piece of home- 
made cake, and, after refreshing myself, I 
thanked my kind hostess and left the house, 
As I passed through the yard, I saw Hannah 
with her arms thrown round Nannie, and her 
cheek resting against her neck, while Nanny’s 
baby lay at her feet, apparently well satisfied to 
look at the perfect love existing between its 
young mistress and its mamma, 

** You seem very fond of your goat,’ I said, 
as I passed. 

“* Yes,sir. Nannie was mamma’s goat;’ and 
she drew it closer to her and kissed it. 

“When I had left the farm-house about a mile 
behind me, there suddenly arose a violent thun- 
der-storm, which obliged me to seek shelter in 
asmall cottage on the road. Never did I wit- 


ness a grander and more terrific storm; the 
lightning shone in vivid sheets of flame, while, 
like sume angry genius of the tempest, the 





thunder reverberated from hill to hill, till lost in 
silence, only to crash again more furiously than 
before. The old woman in whose dwelling I 
had taken shelter was terror-stricken into per- 
fect silence. She was kneeling when I entered, 
her lips moving, but unable to utter one word. 
My entrance seemed to promise protection, for 
she arose and crept close beside me as I sat 
down, nor did she move until the fury of the 
storm was spent, and I arose to continue my 
ride. Afterattending to the business which had 
called me out, I remounted my horse to return 
home. I passed the farm-house, and again 
looked into the yard; there was no one there, 
and the animals, too, were gone. Suddenly, 
there came from the house a piercing shriek ; 
another and another followed. Wondering, I 
dismounted and opened the door. On the floor 
lay the goat and kid dead, while kneeling beside 
them, trying in vain to force something into 
Nannie’s mouth, was Hannah. As I entered, 
the young woman who had told me Nannie’s 
history came from another room, followed by 
the two younger children, both sobbing bitterly. 

*©¢Come, Hannah,’ she said, kindly. ‘It is 
no use to try anything more. Come away.’ 

“The young girl looked up with a strange 
expression, shook her head, and again tried to 
force open Nannie’s mouth; failing, she threw 
aside the spoon, raised the goat’s head to her 
lap, and gave again the same wild, wailing 
shriek that I had heard from the outside. 

“Oh! what shall I do?’ said the young 
woman, whose name I found was Eliza. ‘She 
has been just so for better than an hour.’ 

* ¢ How did the goat die?’ I inquired. 

‘€* Struck by the lightning, sir. Hannah went 
out after the storm to see if they were safe, and 
came back with Nanny in her arms—that big 
goat, sir. I don’t know how she had the 
strength. She went to the closet for brandy, 
and has been just as you see, ever since, trying 
first to make it drink, and then screaming just 
so. If she would only cry, like the others, I 
shouldn’t worry so, but she frightens me.’ 

***¢ Hannah,’ she continued, going over to her 
again, ‘dear Hannah, let me take Nannie.’ 

*** Nobody shall touch her,’ said the child 
fiercely, lifting her pale face, and fixing a 
defiant look upon her sister-in-law. ‘I will 
keep her! Mother’s pet, mother’s pet!’ she 
continued in a low, gentle voice, her whole 
manner changing as she bent lovingly over the 
goat. ‘Mother’s Nannie! Oh, what shall I 
do? Nannie’s dead! Nannie’s dead 

‘For an hour both Eliza and I tried, by the 
gentlest persuasion, to induce her to leave the 
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goat. It was all in vain, and any attempt to 
take it from her by force excited her almost to 
frenzy. At length I left the cottage, promis- 
ing to find her brother, who had gone to the 
village just before the storm. 

**Two days afterwards, I went again to the 
farm-house ; the younger children were playing 
in front of the house, and I saw a little mound 
of earth near, with a wooden slab on which was 
mark ed 

NANNIE AND HER BABY. 
Within was Eliza, dusting the furniture, but 
no Hannah was in sight. As I came before the 
door, Eliza came out to speak to me. 

*** How is Hannah?’ was my first inquiry. 

**¢ Sick! she has been sick ever since you was 
here last! John did not get the goat from her 
until nearly midnight; then she began to cry, 
and fairly cried herself sick. Will you walk in, 
sir?’ 

*‘T went into the room, and there saw Hannah 
lying asleep on the sofa; she looked pale, but 
there were dark circles round her eyes, evi- 
dently caused by too much weeping. I went 
seftly to her side, touched by the sad expression 
of her face. I was young enough myself then 
to sympathize in her sorrow. While I stood 
looking at her, she awoke. I sat down beside 
her, and began to talk. An hour flew by, for I 
was astonished to find how intelligent and 
quick her answers were. I said nothing about 
her trouble, and was rewarded by secing her 
seated by the window when I left, already more 
cheerful. About a week after, I saw her again, 
quite well, but ready to cry at the sight of 
Nannie’s grave or the mention of her name. It 
was full two years before she could speak with- 
out tears of her pet. If you want further par- 
ticulars, Henry, for you look yet incredulous, 
ask your mother, she, being the heroine of my 
story, will tell you all about it.” 

“ Why, uncle,” I cried, “ was it Aunt Han- 
nah ?” 

“The very same!” said my aunt, who had 
entered while my uncle was telling his story. 
*“‘T assure you, the loss of a dear friend could 
scarcely have afflicted me more than poor 
Nannie’s.” 

* Well,” said Henry, “it is all very well; a 
pretty story, but proves nothing against my 
assertion. In the first place, a girl of twelve 
is more than a child; then there were particular 
associations to that particular goat ; and after all, 
‘the exception proves the rule.’ Mother’s was 


a remarkable case.” 
bed 


“ Henry, I give you up; you are incorrigible ! 
37° 





said uncle, laughing, as he left the room, where 
we remained to hear the whole story again from 
Aunt Hannah. 
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HOME TRUTHS FOR HOME PEACE. 


FRIENDS STAYING IN THE HOUSE. 


Wira such only can we share the genial and 
inspiring eventide, with all its holy, heart-fed 
light, increasing in and around us, amidst the 
deepening shadows of material darkness. To 
the “‘ friends staying with us” it is that we com- 
municate the home thoughts and sympathies 
that arise from daily occurrences and near con- 
nections ; theirs is the quick understanding and 
return of bright and harmless household jests, 
transforming annoyances themselves into sources 
of amusement. From such only can we expect 
the deep interest in our welfare that will render 
everything concerning us important in their 
estimation ; to such may children’s children 
turn, and meet with the warm embrace and 
hospitable welcome long ago received and still 
remembered by those whom parents or grand- 
parents once sheltered and were kind to. 


PREPARATIONS FOR COMPANY. 


A hostess who wishes that her friends should 
enjoy their dinner, and that she also should en- 
joy it with them, must see that all is ready and 
at hand before her guests arrive. If her ser- 
vants are well-trained, and accustomed to do 
things regularly when there is no company, there 
will be little difficulty when there is; and if 
there is that pleasant understanding between the 
head and the hands of the household which 
should always exist, any casual mistake will 
easily be rectified ; an accident itself will occa- 
sion more fun than fuss; and although no host 
and hostess should feel as unconcerned or in- 
different at their own table as elsewhere, the 
duty of seeing that nobody wants anything will 
be manifestly a pleasant one, while the simple 
cordiality which delights in good appetites and 
cheerful countenances, and the domestic order 
which is evidently, but unostentatiously, the 
presiding genius of the family, will go far to 
enhance the flavor of the simplest fare. Who 
would not prefer one or two plain popular dishes, 
hot, well-cooked, and served with their proper 
appurtenances, to a number of so-called made 
dishes, unsuitable to the condition of the cooks 
of those who offer them, and tasting strongly of 
the labor and sorrow with which they were con- 
cocted and served up, but of very liitle else. 
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(Continued from page 340.) 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Smith’s encounter with Pasaphegh— Veneration of the 
Indians for him, 

On arriving at Jamestown, Captain Smith 
found it necessary to begin a reformation. “ An 
hundred and fifty idle loiterers,”’ to use his own 
words, were being maintained by “ forty or fifty 
honest and industrious men.” Such a state of 
things, he determined, should exist no longer. 
All the colonists, therefore, he divided into 
companies of ten and fifteen, enforcing from 
each company six hours of daily labor at certain 
specified employments, Though the rest of the 
day was left free to “ pastime and merry exer- 
cises,” the majority of the adventurers, composed 
of self-styled gentlemen too proud or too lazy 
to work for a living, began to grumble at what 
they called the severity of Smith’s regulations, 
and to manifest a spirit of resistance to his 
authority. 

At once president and council—all the other 
members of that body being either dead or 
absent—and backed by the soldiers, and the 
more energetic portion of the colonists, our 
hero acted with promptness and vigor. Telling 
the malcontents that there were now no factious 
counsellors to favor their idleness, or hinder 
his efforts for the public good, he declared to 
them, and assured them, that every well person 
—from himself down to the humblest—should 
either work or starve. At the same time, he 
opened a kind of public account-book, where, 
to encourage the good and shame the bad, every 
man’s merits and demerits were duly set down. 
Many, we are told, became, in consequence, 
very industrious; but more performed their 
duties from the fear of punishment, rather than 
from the hope of honor. 

Meanwhile, the treacherous Germans, to 
whom I have already alluded, remained with 
Powhatan. About a mile from Jamestown 
stood a glass manufactory, where they were 
wont to meet their confederates who yet lived 
in the settlement, and receive from them large 
quantities of stolen arms and ammunition. 
Learning that one of these traitors, “a stout 
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young fellow named Francis,” was lurking near 
the “ glass-house,” disguised as an Indian, 
Smith, suspecting something wrong, marched 
out with twenty men to capture him. But, 
before he reached the place, Francis had fled, 
leaving behind him, however, some forty or 
fifty ambushed savages to make the president 
their prisoner. 

Sending all his men to cut off the German’s 
flight, Smith set out alone for Jamestown. ‘“ By 
the way, he encountered the king of Pasaphegh, 
a most strong savage, who, not being able to per- 
suade him to his ambush, and seeing him armed 
only with a faucheon, attempted to have shot 
him; but the president prevented his shooting 
by grappling with him, and the savage as well 
prevented him from drawing his faucheon, and 
perforce bore him into the river to have drowned 
him. Long they struggled in the water, till the 
president got such a hold of the king’s throat 
he had near strangled -him; but having drawn 
his faucheon to cut off his head, seeing how 
pitifully he begged for his life, he led him pri- 
soner to Jamestown, and put him in chaynes,” 

Meanwhile, the German—Francis—had been 
taken; and, though he tried to account for his 
conduct, the suspicions entertained of his treach- 
ery were fully confirmed by the confession of 
the captive chief, who was kept in custody, and 
offered to Powhatan in exchange for the faithless 
Germans. “ The poor savage,” we are told, “did 
his best” by daily messengers to the emperor; 
but they brought back no answer, save that the 
renegades would not return, and that Powhatan’s 
men were not able to carry them fifty miles upon 
their backs. 

In the mean time, the captive, thongh ironed, 
managed to effect his escape. Captain Wynne, 
with fifty chosen men, was sent to retake him. 
Wynne trifled away his time, however, and the 
Indians assembling in great force, dared him to 
fight: A “good time both sides let fly at each 
other, but,” dryly continues the chronicler, “ we 
heard of no one being hurt; only they captured 
two canoes, burnt the king’s house, and so 
returned to Jamestown.” 

Smith now took the field in person, and set 
out towards the Chickahominy. On his way 
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thither, he was assaulted by some of Pasaphegh’s 
warriors, who at first “showed themselves in 
their bravest manner ;” but, as soon as they saw 
who he was, they threw down their arms and 
begged for peace. Their orator was a “ lustic 
young fellow called Okanig, whose worthy dis- 
course” is thus recorded :— 

* Captain Smith, my master is here present, 
and he attacked you, mistaking you for Captain 
Wynne, of whom he intended to have revenge. 
If be has offended you in escaping imprison- 
ment, remember that fishes swim, the birds fly, 
and the very beasts strive to escape the snare 
and the line. Then blame not him, who is a 
man. He entreats you to remember what pains 
he took, when you were a prisoner, to save your 
life. If since he has injured you, he was com- 
pelled to it, and you have revenged it with our 
too great loss. We well know you intend to 
destroy us, who are here to entreat your friend- 
ship, and tifat we may enjoy our houses and 
plant our fields, in whose fruit you shall then 
But if you drive us off, you will 
For we can 


participate. 
be the worse by our absence. 
plant anywhere, though it may cost us more 
labor; but we know you cannot live, unless 
you have our harvests to supply your wants. 
If you promise us peace, we will trust you; if 
you proceed in revenge, we will abandon the 
country.” . 

Moved by the practical character of this 
oration, our hero at once made peace with the 
savages upon condition that they should furnish 
him with provisions; after which all separated 
“‘ good friends, and so continued till Smith left 
the country.” 

On returning to Jamestown, the president 
learned that of late the Indians had committed 
many thefts. Among other things stolen was a 
pistol. Though the thief had escaped, his two 
brothers, known to be confederates, were appre- 
hended. Imprisoning one of them, Smith sent 
the other home, to bring back the pistol within 
twelve hours, or have his brother hanged. 

The weather being cold, our hero, “ pitying the 
poor naked savage in his dungeon, sent him 
victuals, and charcoal for a fire,” the gas from 
which so suffocated him in his close prison, 
that, when his brother returned in due time 
with the pistol, he was taken out for dead. 
Almost distracted with grief and disappointment, 
the faithful survivor broke forth into the most 
piteous lamentations. Smith was moved by his 
agony, and, though he had slight hopes of 
doing so, promised to bring the prisoner to life 
again, if they would steal no more. Brandy 


being then poured down the savage’s throat, 
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and his head bathed with vinegar, “it pleased 
God,” says the old chronicler, “to restore him 
to life; yet he was so drunk and affrighted that 
he seemed lunatic, which as much grieved the 
other us to see him dead.” This malady Smith 
undertook to cure, also, upon condition that the 
well brother renewed his promise of good 
behavior. A night’s sound sleep had the desired 
effect, and, in the morning, the sobered prisoner 
and his faithful kinsman, to each of whom a 
piece of copper had been given, joyfully took 
their departure, fully convinced of the miracu- 
lous powers of Captain Smith, who, they re- 
ported, “ could make a man alive that was dead.” 

Soon after this, another event occurred which 
greatly added to the awe and veneration with 
which the Indians began to regard the colonists, 
An “ingenious savage” at Werowocomoco had 
stolen a bag of powder and the back-picce of a 
suit of armor. To show his countrymen the 
wonderful things he had learned from the Eng- 
lish, he undertook to dry the gunpowder over a 
fire, upon the piece of armor, as he had seen 
the soldiers at Jamestown do. Many of his 
friends gathered around, cautiously peeping over 
his shoulders, to see how the mystery was per- 
formed, when, all of a sudden, the explosive 
compound took fire, and blew up, killing the 


- unfortunate experimentalist and two others, and 


so scorching the rest, that they had afterwards 
little pleasure to meddle with powder.” 

“These and many other such pretty acei- 
dents,” we are quaintly told, so amazed and 
affrighted Powhatan and his people, that they 
came with presents from all parts, begging peace, 
and returning many stolen things the loss of 
which had long been forgotten, Besides, from 
this time till after the departure of Smith, every 
Indian caught in the act of stealing was sent, 
in accordance with the emperor’s command, to 
Jamestown to be punished, while all the country 
became as free and safe to the whites as to the 
savages themselves. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Prosperity of the colony—Arrival of Captain Argall— 
Proposed change in the government. 

Peace—due to the decisive conduct of their 
president—now permitted the Jamestown colo- 
nists to follow quietly their labors. Success 
seemed to wait upon their efforts. Within a 
period of three months, they manufactured a 
large quantity of tar, pitch, and pot-ashes, and 
a fair sample of giass. They also dug a well 
of sweet water, which hitherto had been want- 
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ing. Twenty new houses were erected, and 
their church was re-thatched with reeds from 
the neighboring marsh; while forty acres of new 
, land were broken up and planted, and nets and 
weirs for fishing provided. They likewise com- 
pleted a block-house on the isthmus of James- 
town, and another on Hog Island. Moreover, 
“on a high, commanding hill, very hard to be 
assailed, and easy to be defended,” they had 
begun the erection of a fortress in which to 
shelter themselves in cases of extreme danger. 
Before this stronghold could be finished, how- 
ever, a discovery was made that put a sudden 
stop to all their prosperous industry. 

Brought over in one of the ships, a few rats 
had found shelter in the colony. ‘They multi- 
plied by thousands—so astonishingly, indeed, 
that, when the planters were compelled to open 
their store of corn, they found that these pests 
had devoured full half of it, while what re- 
mained was rotten and unfit for eating. This 
misfortune, says one of the sufferers, “ drove 
them to their wits’ end.”? How to obtain food 
became the absorbing question, and all their en- 
terprises for improvement had to be abandoned. 

Fortunately, at this juncture, the friendship 
of the Indians remained firm, and exhibited 
itself actively in kind deeds. For full two 
weeks, they brought daily to the colonists at 
Jeast a hundred squirrels, turkeys, deer, or other 
sorts of game. At the same time, the river 
supplied the industrious with oysters and stur- 
geon, of which latter they formed, by drying 
and pounding them, and mixing them with 
various wholesome herbs, a dish that answered 
for both bread and meat. On other occasions, 
however, they feasted upon acorns only, or upon 
certain roots called “ Tockwogh roots,” of which 
some could gather in a day enough to make 
them bread for a week. 

Yet, remarks the chronicler, “ such was the 
strange condition of some, that, had they not 
been forced, willing or unwilling, to gather and 
prepare their food, they would all have starved, 
or devoured one another.” These “ gluttonous 
loiterers” incessantly importuned Smith to sell 
their cooking utensils, tools, swords, muskets, 
and even their houses, to the Indians for corn, 
so that they might remain in idleness. Though 
the president humored them a little, they would 
not keep quiet. ‘‘ Thousands,” we are told, 
were their exclamations, suggestions, and plots 
to force him to their base projects, or to induce 
him to abandon the country.” 

Necessity compelled our hero to endure for a 
time their foolish and mutinous outcries; but, 
discovering at length that one Dyer, “an an- 
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cient maligner” of his good name, was at the 
head of the malcontents, he caused that “‘ gen- 
tleman” to be “ worthily punished,” and then 
“argued the matter with the rest” nearly as 
follows :— 

* Fellow soldiers: I did little think any so 
false as to report, or so many so simple as to 
believe, either that I intended to starve you, or 
that I would not procure corn, if I knew where 
it was to be had. Though now a great many 
do calumniate me, yet no anger shall prevent 
me from doing my best for my bitterest maligner. 
Henceforward, however, do not dream that I 
shall not force you from your idleness, and 
punish you if you are. insolent. If I find any 
more runaways for Newfoundland in the pin- 
nace, let them assuredly look to arrive at the 
gallows. You cannot deny but that by the 
hazard of my own life I have many times saved 
yours, when, could your wills have prevailed, 
you would have starved. Yet I pfotest, by the 
God that made me, since necessity hath not 
power to compel you to gather for yourselves 
the fruits of the earth, I will make you gather 
them, not for yourselves alone, but for the sick, 
also. So far, I have not had more from the 
public supply than the worst of you; and «now, 
I shall divide the extraordinary provision I 
possess amongst the sick. They shall not 
starve, but equally share of all our labors. He, 
therefore, who does not gather as much every 
day as I do, the next day shall be set beyond the 
river, and be banished from the fort as a drone, 
until he either amends his conduct or starves.” 

The orders herein published were, and may 
be, murmured at as extremely harsh and tyran- 
nical. Yet they were obeyed, and caused nearly 
all the colonists to “‘ so bestir themselves,” that, 
out of two hundred, but seven died during the 
whole period of privation. Many, however, 
were sent to live among the Indians, who fed 
them well—a fact, says Hilliard, “ which shows 
how much confidence there was on the side” of 
the whites, “and how much respect, or fear,” 
on the part of the red men. Indeed, so kindly 
did “‘ those poor savages”’ use the colonists quar- 
tered upon them, that many deserted from James- 
town and took up their abode with them. 
Knowing that the runaways had acted against 
the orders of Captain Smith, the Indians, “glad 
to testify their love unto him,” brought them 
back “ perforce” to the president, who so pun- 
ished them, that many others, previously design- 
ing to follow their example, became content to 
Jabor at home, rather than seek an idle life with 
the savages; “of whom,” remarks the chroni- 
cler, “there was more hope to make good 
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Christians and good subjects, than of one-half 
of those that counterfeited themselves both.” 

Meanwhile, an attempt had been made to win 
back the renegade Germans to the settlement. 
For this purpose a Swiss, named Volday, was 
sent to them with authority to promise them a 
full pardon for their past conduct. The treachery 
of their agent, however, taught the colonists a 
lesson which it is painful to learn—that those 
whom we confide in the most are often the most 
unfaithful. Instead of endeavoring to persuade 
the Germans to return to their duty, he advised 
them to remain with the savages, basely com- 
municating to them and to Powhatan the dis- 
tressed condition of the planters, and how they 
were obliged to wander about in search of 
provisions and leave Jamestown almost unde- 
fended. The opportunity, he declared, was one 
the Indians ought to take advantage of, and, by 
a sudden onslaught, surprise the colonists, burn 
their houses, and reduce them to slavery. 

This design having been communicated to a 
few of the discontented at Jamestown, two of 
them, “‘ whose Christian hearts relented at such 
an unchristian act,” voluntarily revealed it to 
Captain Smith, who told them to keep their 
knowledge secret from the colonists, and to 
pretend to acquiesce.in the plans of the con- 
spirators, till he could arrange a counter-plot 
for the destruction of the “ irreclaimable Dutch- 
men and inconstant savages.”” By some means, 
however, the planters obtained information of 
the conspiracy. Their indignation immediately 
rose to the highest pitch. Numerous volunteers 
presented themselves, offering to go and “ cut 
the throats” of the traitors before the very eyes 
of Powhatan. Two stout-hearted soldiers were 
accordingly sent on this errand. But the Ger- 
mans so plausibly excused themselves, that the 
two executioners became divided in sentiment 
as to the propriety of putting them to death, 
and they were left unpunished. Powhatan, in 
the mean time, prudently maintained a neutral 
position, declaring that he would neither compel 
the renegades to stay with him, nor force 
them to return to Jamestown; nor would he 
protect them from any punishment the English 
might condemn them to. 

As I shall not have occasion to speak of these 
Germans again, it may be well here to briefly 
inform the reader as to their fate, in which the 
old chronicler seems “ to see the justice of God.” 
On a promise of full pardon for the past, one 
of them, named Adam, returned to Jamestown; 
the other remained at Werowocomoco. Subse- 


quently, however, Adam fled again to Powhatan, 
whose enmity he and his companion once more } and that the safety of the early colonists of 
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endeavored to excite to the destruction of the 
colonists. But the emperor, we are told, saying, 
in effect, that no trust was to be placed in 
traitors, ordered his warriofs to beat them to 
death with clubs. The end of Volday, though 
less horrible, was wretched enough. By some 
means or other, he managed to get to England, 
where, by imposing upon the merchants with 
many stories of valuable mines he had discovered, 
and of how much he could enrich them, he 
flourished for a time quite prosperously. At 
length, however, his true character was dis- 
covered, and he ended his days most ‘‘ miserably.” 

Meanwhile, in the spring of 1609, Captain 
Samuel Argall, subsequently governor of Vir- 
ginia, arrived at Jamestown, “ with aship well 
furnished with wine and other good provision.” 
He also brought tidings of a contemplated change 
in the government of the colony, and letters 
from the company in England, complaining bit- 
terly of what they termed Captain Smith’s 
arbitrary conduct towards the planters, and cruel 
treatment of the Indians. 

I shall make no labored examination into the 
reasonableness of these charges. The main 
facts of Smith’s career in Virginia have been 
fairly placed before the reader, who can form 
his own judgment with regard to it. A few 
words in defence of the young soldier may not, 
however, be deemed amiss or impertinent. 

It must, then, be remembered, that the com- 
plaints against him were founded upon the 
reports of his enemies—of such men as Archer, 
Ratcliffe, and Martin, whose unfitness to manage 
public affairs, and whose factious conduct, had 
more than once brought the colony to the brink 
of ruin. Sent back to England in disgrace, or 
forced to go there by the contempt of their fel- 
low-planters, these gentlemen sought to whiten 
their own characters by blackening that of 
Smith. To do so, they did not hesitate to stig- 
matize, as harshness and tyranny, that firm 
enforcement of order and industry, by which, 
alone, he had kept the infant commonwealth 
from self-destruction. 

With regard to the treatment of the Indians, 
the strict orders of the English Company were, 
indeed, to use nothing but kindness. Buta very 
brief experience taught Smith that “to court 
them with presents was to acknowledge their 
superiority and inflate their pride,” and, conse- 
quently, to encourage them to sanguinary exhi- 
bitions of that jealous hostility which they 
naturally felt for the intruders upon their soil, 
He saw that European civilization and Indian 
barbarism were at utter war with each other, 
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America depended solely upon the awe with 
which they inspired the rude people among 
whom their lot was cast. He acted accordingly. 
Speedy but not immature, his judgment was 
based upon actual facts, not upon wild specula- 
tions. With no cruelty, with no unnecessary 
harshness, he entered upon a course of conduct 
towards the savages, which, as we have seen, 
eventually won their highest respect, and, un- 
doubtedly, preserved the colony from total 
destruction. 

But, whatever might have been the justice of 
Captain Smith’s treatment of the turbulent 
adventurers he presided over, or of the untam- 
able savages who surrounded him, it is not pro- 
bable the Company in England would have 
remained satisfied. Eager for sudden wealth, 
they had favored the colonization of Virginia in 
the sure hope that precious mines of gold and 
silver would immediately be found there. A 
very thorough exploration of the country had 
convinced Smith that “ it would not enrich them 
in the time and manner they expected.” He 
saw the great advantages which would result 
from its settlement; but, to produce those ad- 
vantages, time, patience, and labor would be 
required. Herein, the Company, deceived by 
his enemies, totally differed from him; they 
were certain that, under another management, 
their outlay would be speedily and richly re- 
paid. 

Accordingly, they obtained a second patent, 
in which not the slightest regard was exhibited 
for the rights and privileges of those who, with 
so much toil and danger, had raised the colony 
to a condition of comparative safety and pros- 
perity. Lord Delaware was appointed governor- 
general of Virginia; Sir Thomas Gates, his 
lieutenant ; Sir Thomas Dale, high-marshal ; 
Sir Ferdinand Wainman, master of the horse; 
Captain Newport, vice-admiral, and “ various 
other officers, sufficient in number to have 
governed an established kingdom, rather than a 
few miserable, half-starved colonists, who had 
only been kept together by the incessant care of 
Captain Smith.” Of these freshly created offi- 
cers, not one, except Newport, had ever been in 
Virginia. 

The new patent was not, however, without 
its advantages. Granted to more than a hun- 


dred peers and knights, and to a host of doctors 
and esquires, such large sums of money were 
raised, that the company was speedily enabled 
to despatch to Virginia nine ships and near five 
hundred colonists. Gates, Somers, and New- 
port had each a commission, investing the first 
who arrived at Jamestown with authority to 
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act as governor of the plantation until the 
coming of Lord Delaware. 

In May, 1609, the fleet sailed from England. 
The three provisional governors, however, dis- 
agreeing as to their relative rank, all embarked 
in the same ship, which, very singularly, was 
separated from the rest of the fleet by a hurri- 
cane, and wrecked on one of the Bermudas. 
Another small vessel, having over a hundred 
immigrants on board, was lost in the same tem- 
pest. The remaining seven, in which came 
Smith’s old enemies—Ratcliffe, Archer, and 
Martin—reached Jamestown in safety. In- 
formed of their approach, Smith, “ little dream- 
ing of such a supply,” supposed them to be 
Spaniards, and prepared for a stern resistance. 
“ Nor,” remarks the old chronicler, “ were the 
savages negligent to aid us with the best of 
their power.” But, he continues, had the new- 
comers been Spaniards, “ we had been happy ; 
for we would not have trusted them save as our 
foes; whereas, receiving them as countrymen 
and friends, they did everything to murder our 
president, to usurp the government, and make 
us all their servants and slaves.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


Difficulties occasioned by the coming of the new immi- 
grants—Accident to Captain Smith—Le returns to 
England. 

Tue new immigrants, among whom were 
many “unruly gallants” sent to Virginia to 
escape a worse fate, at once threw the colony 
into such turmoil and confusion, that, bitterly 
exclaims one of the early planters, it would 
have been a happy thing ‘“‘if they had never 
arrived, and we had been forever abandoned.” 
Though they possessed not the least authority 
themselves, the new-comers, prejudiced against 
Captain Smith by the representations of his 
ancient enemies—Archer, Martin, and Ratcliffe 
—disdained to obey him, and, says Hilliard, 
looked “ with contempt upon the little band of 
colonists whom they were sent to cast into the 
shade.”? One day they would give the presi- 
dency to this man, the next to that; now they 
would have the government administered ac- 
cording to old patent, and then in agreement 
with the new. Again, holding to neither plan, 
they sought “to rule all, or ruin all.” ‘“ Yet,” 
continues the chronicler, “‘we had to suffer 
them thus to destroy us, or, by correcting their 
follies, have brought the world’s censure upon 
us to be guilty of their blood.” 

At this juncture, “seeing the desire those 
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braves had to rule,” Smith would have returned 
to England. But his love for the infant com- 
monwealth prevailed over his longings for quiet, 
and allayed his resentment of the insults he 
had undergone. Knowing that, since neither 
of the new governors had arrived, he was yet 
the legal president of the colony, he determined 
to exert his authority to its fullest extent. 

“Tt would be too tedious, too strange, and 
almost incredible,” says one of the old planters, 
*‘ should I particularly relate the infinite dan- 
gers, plots, and practices he daily escaped 
amongst this factious crew.” Firm and resolute, 
however, he dared everything for the preserva- 
tion of the colony. The most prominent of 
the malcontents he cast into prison for safe 
keeping, “till his leisure better served to do 
them justice ;” and, to remove every occasion 
of further disturbance, the more moderate of his 
opponents he determined to send away to dif- 
ferent parts of the country. Accordingly, Cap- 
tain Martin was dispatched with a hundred and 
twenty men, to begin a settlement at Nanse- 
mond, and Captain West, with nearly as many 
more, to the Falls of James River, each party 
receiving its due proportion of provisions from 
the common stock. 

About this time, the yearly term of Smith’s 
presidency was almost expired. Having estab- 
lished the colony on a tolerably firm foundation, 
yet wishing to retire from the discontents which 
he supposed to surround him, he resigned his 
office in favor of Captain Martin, the next 
person in order for election. Conscious, how- 
ever, of his own unfitness to manage public 
affairs, Martin, after a three hours’ trial of the 
duties surrendered to him, gave them back again 
to Captain Smith, and returned to Nansemond. 

Martin’s conduct at Nansemond was far from 
judicious. Though his savage neighbors used 
him kindly, “yet such was his jealous fear,” 
that, in the height of one of their joyous festi- 
vals, he seized their king and took possession 
of his houses and lands. In revenge, the 
natives attacked him fiercely and successfully. 
Many of his men being slain, and a thousand 
bushels of corn taken from him by his exas- 
perated enemies, he sent to Smith for help. 
Thirty picked marksmen were immediately 
dispatched to his assistance. ‘ But,” quaintly 
remarks the chronicler, “ he so well employed 
them they did just nothing,” and returned to 
Jamestown complaining of his cowardice and 
want of energy. Martin himself accompanied 
them, basely deserting his associates in the hour 
of danger. 











to, “I cannot omit mention of the courage of 
George Forrest, who had seventeen arrows stuck 
into his body, and one driven quite through 
him. Yet he lived near a week, as if he had 
small hurt, and then, for want of chirurgery, 
died.” 

Meanwhile, the settlement at the falls had 
not prospered. Begun in a place which Smith 
found by personal observation to be subject to 
overflow, he at onze determined to abandon it, 
and accordingly purchased from Powhatan his 
ancient seat, as a location for a new setilement. 
It was a short distance lower down the river, 
and comprised a “savage fort, ready built, and 
prettily fortified with poles and barks of trees, 
sufficient to have defended them from all the 
Indians in Virginia; dry houses for lodgings, 
and near two hundred acres of ground ready to 
be planted.” 

* But contemning both his care and authority,” 
West’s people refused to move from the place 
they occupieds For more than a week, Smith, 
who had only five men with him, strove to 
persuade them to obedience. But they sturdily 
held out against him. To make matters worse, 
every day throngs of savages came to him com- 
plaining bitterly of the wrongs they suffered 
from the new planters. They had hoped, they 
said, that he would put an end to these injuries ; 
but, seeing how powerless he was, they begged 
that he would pardon them if henceforward 
they should endeavor to revenge themselves. 
At the same time, they offered their assistance 
in any attempt he might make to bring the mal- 
contents to order. Perceiving, however, that 
all his exertions would avail nothing, Smith set 
out on his return to Jamestown, leaving the 
mutineers to learn by experience the folly of 
their conduct. 

Scarcely had he departed, when the infuriated 
savages, after surprising and putting to death 
some of the straggling colonists, began a fierce 
attack upon the fort in which the remainder had 
sought refuge. Wonderfully frightened, West’s 
people seemed to have hope in no one but 
Smith, to whom they managed to send a mes- 
senger, offering to submit to any conditions he 
might impose, if he would only assist them in 
their extremity. 

Fortunately for them, the president’s barge 
had grounded on a bar in the river a few miles 
below, and their messenger speedily overtook 
him. Returning at once to the falls, he appeased 
the fury of the savages, and, having placed six 
or seven of the ringleaders in the late mutiny in 


; confinement, conveyed the remaining settlers to 


“ Here,” says the old writer so often alluded ’ the lands he had bought of Powhatan. To the 
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new plantation, on account of its being “ the 
strongest, pleasantest, and most delightful in 
Virginia,” he gave the name of Nonsuch, 

Having, as he supposed, placed all things in 
order, Captain Smith was preparing to return to 
Jamestown, when West, who had been down 
the river, came to the settlement, and “ be- 
gan,” says Hilliard, ‘to undo all that had been 
done.”” Through his persuasions, the president 
was induced to release the imprisoned muti- 
neers, and to deliver again to the planters the 
ammunition and provision he had previously 
taken from them. No sooner was this done, 
than West's people, defying his authority, and 
unheeding his advice and entreatics, returned 
again to their old location. Disgusted with 
their conduct, and unable to compel them to do 
right, Smith at once set ont for Jamestown, 

During this return voyage he met with a most 
painful and unhappy accident. While sleeping 
in the boat, the powder-bag he constantly car- 
ried about his person was accidentally set on 
fire. The explosion tore and burned his flesh 
in the most shocking manner. His clothes 
catching fire at the same time, he leaped, in his 
agony, into the river, from which he was with 
the utmost difficulty rescued by his companions, 
Suffering the most cruel torments, which there 
was no sumgeon near to allay, and well-nigh 
helpless in body and mind, he was carried more 
than a hundred miles to Jamestown, “ where 
things were in such a state as to require all his 
faculties.” Measures were to be taken for the 
procuring of provisions, and internal difficulties 
were to be adjusted. Among these last was the 
trial of Ratcliffe, Archer, and their confederates, 

These disturbers of the colony’s peace, fearing 
a just reward for their wrong-doing, and “ seo- 
ing the president unable to stand, and near 
bereft of his senses by reason of his torment,” 
engaged an assassin to shoot him in his bed. 
* Bat,” continues the chronicler, “ his heart did 
fail him who was to have fired that merciless 
pistol. So, not finding that course to be the 
best, they joined together to usurp the govern- 
ment, thereby to escape punishment.” 

Though he had information as to the designs 
of his enemies, and was importuned to check 
them by summary measures, Smith, fevered by 
his wounds, weary of the long struggle in which 
he had been engaged, and fearful of distracting 
the colony by a civil war, determined to return 
quietly to England. This step, however, was 
the more necessary to be taken by him in con- 
sequence of the dangerous character of his 
hurts, to cure which, he could not find a single 
surgeon in the colony. 
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Accordingly, early in the fall of 1609, he set 
sail from Virginia, never to return to it again, 
leaving the colony in a remarkable state of 
prosperity, considering the various troubles and 
difficulties he had encountered. His departure 
was deeply regretted by the few friends whom 
he left there. One of them has thus charac- 
terized him and his administration :— 

In all his proceedings he made justice his 
first guide, and experience his second ; hating 
baseness, sloth, pride, and indignity, more than 
any dangers. He never would allow’ more for 
himself than for his soldiers; and upon no 
danger would send them where he would not 
lead them himself. He would never see us 
want what he had, or could by any means get 
for us. He would rather want, than borrow; 
or starve than not pay. He loved action more 
than words, and hated covetousness and false- 
hood worse than death, His adventures were 
our lives, and his loss our deaths,” 

“There needs no better testimony to the 
truth of this character,” says Belknap, “ than 
what is related of the miserable colony after he 
had quitted it. Without government, without 
prudence, careless, indolent, and factious, they 
became a prey to the insolence of the natives, 
to diseases of the climate, and to famine. 
Within six months their number was reduced 
from five hundred to sixty; and when the three 
commanders who had been wreeked on Ber- 
muda arrived, in 1610, with one hundred and 
fifty men, in two small vessels, whien they had 
built out of the ruins of their ship, they found 
the remnant of the colony in such a forlorn 
condition, that, without hesitation, they deter- 
mined to abandon the country, and were sailing 
down the river, when they met a boat from Lord 
Delaware, who had come with a fleet to their 
relief. By his persuasion they resumed the 
plantation, and to this fortunate incident may 
be ascribed the full establishment of the colony 
of Virginia.” 
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A Harry Marniace.—It is a glorious sight 
to see two old people, who have weathered the 
storms and basked in the sunshine of life to- 
gether, go hand in hand, lovingly and truthfully, 
down the gentle declivity of time, with no anger, 
nor jealousies, nor hatreds garnered up against 
each other, and looking with hope and joy to 
the everlasting youth of heaven, where they two 
shall be one forever. That is true marriage— 
for it is the marriage of spirit with spirit. Their 
love is woven into a woof of gold, that neither 
time nor eternity ean sever. 
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THE STARRY LESSON, 


BY AMY 


\.--—-. 


Iw the fading rays of sunset, 
Sat a maid with lifted eyes, 
Watching silently the changes 

Of the gold and purple skies, 


One bright star shone calm and lonely, 
Like a soul’s faith, high and true, 

In a sea where rose and amber 
Mingled with the tenderest blue. 


And the maiden smiled to see it 
Gleaming down in “ silver bara,”’ 

For, among things pure and lovely, 
Best she loved the silent stars. 


* Thou shalt be to me an emblem, 
Gem of eve!” she lightly said; 

“* Like my path on earth below thee, 

* Shall thy course be overhead.” 


Moments fled, and colder, fainter 
Grew the tint of cloud and sky; 
Still she watched the heavenly omen 

As the shadows flitted by. 


Watched till evening deepened ’round her, 
Clouds came o’er the waveless blue; 
Then ashe wept with bended forehead 
As they hid the star from view, 


Wept that, in her happy future, 
Clouds might dim the placid sky, 

Hope and faith both die in sorrow, 
Love fade from the sunny eye: 


Heedless that the winds were sweeping 
Shrouding mists away from sight, 

And each moment brought a diamond 
For the queenly brow of night. 


But at last a better spirit 
Filled her heart with heavenly trust; 
Faith, that griefa our Father sends us 
Are but blessings kind and just. 
o 


And with meekness looking upward 
From her earthly doubts and fears, 

Lo! the star shone calm above her, 
Large: «brighter, through her tears, 


Sweet reproof for faithless sorrow, 
Lesson to the heart moat dear. 

Heavenly hopes grow larger, brighter 
Through our cares and trials here. 


TO A. C. 


BY M. LL. SHELDON, 


I saw thee in thy beauty—’tis many years ago-- 
When we went to school together, so very, very slow, 
Weaving bright and charming plans in future to fulfil, 
As happy little children so very often will. 

You told me of the flowers that in your garden grew, 
Said. “ If you’ come and see them, I'll give them all 


to you.” 
Your sweet and artless voice was music in my ear; 
Oh! never had I seen such a “ charming little dear.” 
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I saw thee in thy beauty, when childhood’s days were 
o'er, 

When “ playthings”’ were abandoned—our walks we 
made no more. 

You to “ boarding-sehool” was sent, where everything 
was done 

To make you all au fait according to haut ton, 

Oh! well do I remember the “ airs’? that you put on 

When first I called to see you on your return to town. 

You looked at me so coldly, and held euch distant tone, 

I telt I was forgotten—my earth-star’s hope had flown. 


I saw thee in thy beauty before the altar bow; 

I heard thee calmly utter the solemn marriage vow ; 

I prayed most fervently that Heaven would kindly pour 

Ih. very choicest blessings upon thee evermore. 

I knew that happiness could never more be mine ; 

Thou 'd pledged thy boly faith upon another's shrine ; 

But ’round thy angel form fond mem’ry still would 
cling, 


As when I saw thee first—a little, gentle thing. 


I saw thee in thy beauty, but tears were in thine eyes— 

Death had visited thy home, and borne him to the skies, 

With wild anguish in thy heart thou saw’st him torn 
away, 

Thy fond love all powerless the angel's arm to stay: 

Round thee clung thy little ones, whose loving hearts 
did moan, 

Then fell fast thy scalding tears—thou felt thou wast 
alone; 

But softly a voice was heard, ’twas the holy voice of 
God— 

Said: “1 love thee, I jove thee; pass underneath the 
rod.’ 


I see thee in thy beauty, when grief has passed away ; 
But love, alas, no longer its dwelling-place doth stay. 
Thy widowed heart is seared, thy hope forever gone; 
No more can tender passion assume its wonted tone. 
Thou hadst sworn upon the altar, in either weal or woe, 
To walk life’s path together, no other one to know. 
May kind Heaven's blessings then around thy path be 
shed, 
For though one the living mourns, another mourns the 
dead, 


INFLUENCE. 


BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY,. 


Duop follows drop, and swells 
With rain the sweeping river; 
Word follows word, and tells 
A truth that lives forever. 


Flake follows flake like sprites, 
Whose wings the winds dissever; 

Thought follows thought, and lights 
The realm of mind forever, 


Beam follows beam to cheer 
The cloud a bolt would shiver; 
Throb follows throb, and fear 
Gives place to joy forever. 


The drop, the flake, the beam 
Teach us a lesson ever; 

The word, the thought, the dream 
Impress the sou! forever. 
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LOW-VOICED ELLA, 
BY ADA L—., 


ELLA is & vision bright, 

Calm and beautiful as light, 
Or a fairy born; 

And her voice is sweet and low, 

Like a murmuring streamlet’s flow, 
Singing all day long; 

But her sweetest song to me 

Is, when whisp’ring tenderly, 
Dearest, I love thee. 

Ella’s eyes are violet-hued ; 

Ah! how soon they are bedewed 
When her song I sing ; 

As she upwards archly throws 

Glances that she only knows 
Raptures, o’er me fling ; 

But, if I could have my choice, 

I would rather hear her voice 
Singing, I love thee. 


Ella’s lips are cural-dyed, 

And in all the world beside 
None so sweet as hers; 

Lurking mischief round them glows, 

Witching music from them flows, 
Warblings like a bird’s, 

When to mine those lips are pressing, 

Breathing low this priceless blessing— 
Dearest, I love thee. 


Ella has a form of grace, 

Swan-like throat, and slender waist, 
But she ’s proud, I ween; 

For she can disdainful look, 

And you ’d feel ’twas hard to brook 
Scorn, from such a queen ; 

Ah! but pardoned would she be 

Could you hear her lovingly 
Whisp’ring, I love thee. 


Still, when I hear Ella singing, 

All her many charms are winging 
Far away from me; 

For it was her voice enslaved me, 

And a worshipper has made me 
At her shrine to be. 

Ah! such joy my soul is thrilling 

As her sweet low voice comes trilling, 
Dearest, I love thee. 


THOUGHTS AT SUNSET. 
BY LEVI WEST. 


On, could I but fly with spirit-like speed, 
On, on to the setting sun! 

And still where the steps of his bright glories lead, 
In ecstasies follow on! 


Oh, how would I bathe in the lambent light, 
And float in the floods of gold! 

I would bind my brow with the purple bright, 
And the azure round me fold. 


I would rest on the wings of the white curling mist, 
The lightest the breeze ever bore; 

By the light lips of beauty my cheeks should be kissed, 
And to earth I’d return never more. 
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SORROW. 
BY A. E. PORTER, 


SILENTLY like night she comes, 
But no shadows show her near: 

Bars nor bolts can keep her out, 
In her train the pall and bier. 


Like a spirit glideth she . 
Into fairest homes of earth, 
Stealing in some joyous hour 
’Mid the group about the hearth. 


Smiles and sunlight flee away 
When she enters at the door; 
Chilled the warm life-blood in hearts, 
Bounding in full tide before. 


Though an oft unbidden guest, 
Yet she hath a claim on all, 
For the gate of Eden oped . 
To admit her at the fall. 


When, from their green home of peace, 
Our first parents fled in shame, 
(Angels lingered still behind,) 
Love and sorrow with them came. 


Fear not sorrow, though she brings 
Spirit anguish, tears and pain ; 
Love is blind, but sorrow leads her 

Back to Paradise again. 


STANZAS. 


THe sun had low descended 
’Neath the ancient forests dim, 
And round in the air were blended 
The sounds of nature’s hymn, 

And through a casement olden, 
I watched o’er the pine-clad sod, 
Till, borne on the sunset golden, 
The dead day went to God! 


The autuma eve was folding 
Itself in the twilight gray, 

And the star of love was holding 
Its lamp for the new moon’s way. 

And 'mid the star-rays gleaming 
On the river and the plain, 

And ’mid the twilight streaming, 
Awoke thy music strain, 


Upon the night’s dark billow, 
It floated through the air, 
To give the sleepless pillow 
A respite from despair. 
And, gazing on their far light, 
To me the thought was given 
That on the rays of starlight 
Thy music went to Heaven, 


Thus, in the evening hour, 
Came thoughts of a hope sublime, 
And I blessed thee for thy power 
O’er this wayward soul of mine. 
Hath sorrow’s fetters bound thee? 
Does thy soul bend ’neath the rod? 
There ’s music floating round thee, 
And stars to point to God! 
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FANCIES OF HOME. ‘ But oh, affiiction’s hand on us 
$ Has heavily been laid— 
Se the thee ‘ For Lizzie’s an‘ dear mother’s forms 
’ $ One lonely grave was made. 
AGAtn I'll bind thee to my heart, ; 
My own, my cherished lyre ; | 
And trill some long neglected strain $ 
Open thy mayetio wise : ; AWAY WITH THE PAST. 


I'll fan each feebly glowing flame, 
And bid it warm my thought, 

While I describe, in eager lay, 
The scene by fancy wrought. 


Nor is it all a fancied scene 
That in his chair I see 

My dear kind father with sweet Lill 
Climbing upon his knee. 


Still do I see my mother’s face— 
Her smile of calm delight. 

.And oh, let fancy linger yet 
Upon that smile, so bright! 


Six gentle sisters, too, are there, 
With eyes of brightest hue ; 

Five have the sweetest, darkest brown, 
One’s are of deepest blue ; 


That one is May, a darling girl, 
With golden wavy hair; 

That, smiling, looks as if the light 
Of sunbeams nestled there. 


Then Sarah, with the open brow, 
And eyes so darkly bright, 

Which, laughing with a gleesome heart, 
Rival the glorious night. 


And oh, whose lips of cherry red, 
Which, pouting, seem to say, 

I’li win all hearts, for, smile or frown, 
All, all must own my sway. 


But ah, eclipsed by darling Jane, 
With curls of auburn hue, 

You ’d think a fay had surely come 
From out the ether blue— 


Had come to brighten up our home, 
And make it fairer seem ; 

To make all blushes warmer glow, 
And bright eyes brighter gleam. 


But fairer yet to mother’s sight, 
And father’s earnest gaze, 

Is little Lila, with her wild, 
Yet gentle babyish ways. 


But let me not, I pray, forget 
The eldest two, most fair, 

With eyes of deepest, darkest brown, 
And silken auburn hair. 


Though beauty’s hand has marked their brows 
And pressed each tinted cheek, 

There is a beauty in their souls 
Which I may never speak. 


Dear Lizzie with the gentle hand 
That guides us all aright; 

And Martie, with fun gleaming out 
Her eyes forever bright. 
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BY HELEN SMESDELL. 


Away with the past! be it mine to forget 

The hopes, the fond hopes that in darkness have set— 
The beautiful thoughts that encircle me now 

Are as dear to my heart and more healthful, I trow. 

I have lived in the past, I have dwelt in it long, 

I have mourned it at midnight and told it in song, 
Till my heart had grown wedded to sorrow and care, 
And each sunset went down in the night of despair. 


But that time has gone by, and I rally again, 

Like a warrior in battle whose brave ones are slain. 

True, the loved ones are sleeping, in death are laid !ow, 

But the future gives hope for past sorrows and woe; 

Not those wild, girlish hopes that first thrilled through 
my breast, 

With their schemings of fancy and dreams of unrest, 

But a future as gentle, as lovely to me 

As a sunset at eve, or a starlight at sea. 


BECKONINGS. 


BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 


In the gallery of silence, 
At the misty twilight time, 
See I very many pictures 
Tapestried in memory’s rhyme. 
And the faces in these pictures 
Wear the sunshine of a smile, 
As I note the lifted fingers 
And the parted lips the while. 


And there rise in dim perspective 
Visions of the Lord who died, 

As the lily falls in summer, 
Or a atar at eventide. 

Faces fair and quite familiar, 
Shadowed over with regret 

That the playmate of their childhood 
Lingers on the earth-land yet. 


In the gallery of silence, 
At the misty twilight time, 
Sit I, with the rapid throbbing 
Of a heart yet in its prime— 
While the lifted fingers beckon 
To the pathway to the sky, 
And the parted lips seem calling 
On me for a quick reply. 


Well, I read the spirit message, 
But I linger yet below, 
For some loved ones and some loving 
Bind me so I may not go. 
Life is sweet, and hope is joyous, 
And my pathway sunny-lined. 
Cease to beckon; let me linge: 
Yet awhile on earth behind. 
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TO FRANCESCA. 
(On hearing Music at night.) 
BY R. N. 


SweEETLY those strains, through the calm night-air 
stealing, 
Fall from afar on my listening ear, 
Waking the past, with its rapturous feeling, 
When I was happy, for then thou wast near. 


And in thy hours of cantentment or gladness, 
Say, doth the vision before thee e’er rise 

Of one who, now exiled, lone victim of sadness, 
Knew then no star but the light of thy eyes? 


No; to another each tender emotion 
Is given, with which thy bosom e’er swells; 
Let me cease, then, to think, and so quell the commo- 
tion 
That thrills me when on thee my memory dwells. 


Yet through the night-air those magical numbers, 
Swelling like waves of a calm summer sea, 

Fall on my ear, and wake from their slumbers 
Thoughts, sadly sweet, of the past and of thee. 


DESPAIR. 


Tne heavens are as adamant 
Unto my loudest prayer ; 

A mocking echo only sounds, 
Returning on the air. 


The guardian angel of my life 
Seems near me hever more, 

And my dead soul with darkest pall, 
Alas! is curtained o’er. 


Enchambered in my ruined heart, 
In ghastly sleep it lies, 

A silent horror looking from 
Beneath its sealed eyes. 


Alas, poor soul! in human life 
Thy solaces were few, 

And death has opened deeper ills 
Unto thy fearful view. 


SONNET.—RELIGION. 


BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


Upon a rock in vision, lo! I saw 
A lovely lady standing, robed in white— 
Around her shone celestial ever-living light, 

A book, by angel penman writ—the law, 

The gospel gracing still her hand. Seraphs stood 
About her. Dove-like peace, too, on her breast 
Sat nestling as an ever welcome guest. 

Many strove to mount the lofty rock—the good, 

The wise, the loved of God were foremost there, 
In companies the poor—the rich, the great, 
Came also to the strait and narrow gate— 

But few in number; their salvation rare. 

The glory of the lady was her cross, 

And warriors to win her “counted all things loss.” 
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Eniqmas. 





ANSWERS TO CHARADES AND ENIGMAS 

IN APRIL NUMBER. 
13. Camp-bell. 
15. Music. 


12. Ice-sickle. 14. A Flag. 


CHARADES. 


16. 


My first names a small living thing we detest, 

And speaks too of one in whose love we’re oft blest. 

In my second myself is full often exprest 

(Although egotistical must be confest) ; 

Which with my third coupled, may aptly explain 

For a lover the feeling he must entertain : 

And my whole at his heart then averted all pain, 

When it triumphed o’er doubt, the rapt lover’s worst 
bane. 


17. 


My first for my second we must entertain, 

Which in some, though innate, others labor to gain ; 
When united, my whole may my second not own, 
And yet for a far higher merit be known. 


ENIGMAS. 
18, 


On four bright points I never fail 
Your reason to assure 

That my inductions must prevail 
O’er empty logic’s lore. 


Whose syllogisms never move 
My more substantial facts ; 
For I indeed my problems prove 

By meetly measured acts. 


19. 


I BEAR of names a multitude, 
Yet ever serve one end, 

Though numerous wants will that include, 
And objects comprehend. 


Few men that ever lived on earth 
My character despised ; 

By sages I’m esteemed of worth, 
By fools I’m idolized. 


And yet a mockery am I 
Of meretricious fame ; 
Whatever name distinguished by 
My merit’s merely name. 


A myriad masters may command 
My services in turn ; 

But more the slaves who can’t withstand 
My tyranny, you’ll learn. 


I roam about from place to place 
In many a specious form, 

And mostly bear a shining face, 
And meet a welcome warm. 


Our rank and titles are almost 
As various your own ; 

But chiefly by our aid, we boast, 
Must your degrees be shown. 














OUR PRACTICAL DRESS INSTRUCTOR. 


WALKING DRESS FOR LITTLE GIRLS. 





Tuts month we engrave a Walking Dress for 
little girls. The body is of green or blue velvet, 


trimmed with military braid, with loose hanging { 


sleeves. The sleeve is open from the elbow 
downward, through which is seen the loose 
undersleeve. The sleeve terminates with a bow 
of ribbon. The skirt is of white muslin inser- 
tions. If for an in-door dress, the body should 
be made of muslin, and left more open at the 
neck. This dress, for out-doors, with a crochet 
or broderie Anglaise Vandyke collar, and a 
Pamela hat, is the most charming dress for a 
little girl that has been out this season. 
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The Pamela hat is made of Leghorn or straw, 
quite flat; the brim broad, and slightly turning 
down over the forehead. They are trimmed 
underneath with wild flowers, roses, and rosettes 
of ribbons, with long white strings; the outside 
is trimmed with a narrow garland or wreath of 
flowers, intermingled with bows of ribbon ter- 
minating at the back (generally) with long 
flowing ends. When the hat is brown, the rib- 
bons are of course to match, with few flowers, 
and those red. 
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NOVELTIES FOR THE MONTH. 


Fig. 1. 





Fig. 1.—Headdress for opera, or an evening arranged in the form of stars. Rich gold em- 
reception. The hair is a heavy roll, coursing ; broidered ribbon pendent from one side; a 
the top of the head, and studded with pearl pins : plume from the other. 


Fig. 2. 
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Fig. 3. 
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Fig. 2.—Hair turned back from the forehead, 
arranged in a close twist behind, which is sur- 
rounded by plumes drooping gracefully. 

Fig. 3.—Lace basque, to be worn with dinner 
or evening dress. It is composed of Valen- 
ciennes edging and insertion on a foundation of 






















GENTLEMAN’S SHAVING BOOK. 
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net, and relieved by stripes of ribbon also 
placed horizontally. These will be very much 
in favor the coming season, for silk or lawn 
dresses, made with a low corsage and short 
sleeves. 


Fig. 4.—Cap, intended for a sick-room. It is 
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of dotted muslin; a new and graceful form, par- 
; ticularly the frill passing with graduated width 
} across the crown. Ribbon, bows, and strings. 
Fig. 5.—Dress cap, of lace and knots of pink 
satin, or taffeta ribbon. 
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Materials.—A piece of black filet, black satin, crimson 
and green silk, cord (or fringe) to trim it. 

A pretty and suitable present for a gentle- 
man. The filet, cut on the square, and darned 
in colored silks, is laid over a book made of 
satin, stiffened with card-board, and lined with 
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sarsnet. It is trimmed either with fringe or 
ornamental cord. Inside are buttoned seven 
pieces of soft linen, neatly hemmed. These 
books are very pretty also made of cloth, braided 
in fancy braid, and with the initial worked in 
tbe centre. 
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NICK-NACK BASKET. } are worked with chenille. The basket is fin- 
(See blue Plate in front of Book.) { ished off with chenille or silver cord. This is 
Tuts basket is made of silver wire embroidered something quite new and beautiful. 


with silk and chenille. The heavy white figures < 
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HYACINTH GLASS-STAND. 
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Materials.—Three shades of crimson, one skein of each and in the same stitch in the succeeding rounds. 
shade; four ditto of amber; half an ounce of shaded Work four rounds with the second shade, three 
Green Bertin weel; Fonalage crochet No. 3. ditto with the lightest, all in double crochet, 

Wirth dark crimson make a round of stitches ; continuing to increase. Work a round with 
work three rounds, increasing in the first round green in double crochet. 
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in each stitch ; in the second in every alternate, ’ , 
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LADY’S TOILET SLIPPER. 
(See Working Pattern in front of Book.) 
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PORTE-MONNAITLE. 


To be worked on kid or velvet, with gold thread. 
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CONVOLVULUS FLOWERS. 





Materials.—1 reel of green cotton wire, and 1 skein 
of wire, needle, No. 16, and Berlin wool. 

For the fiowers 2 shades of violet, 2 shades of blue, 2 
of pink, 2 of straw color, 6 skeins of each shade, 44 
skeins of white, 1 of black, and 6 of yellow. For the 
leaves, 6 shades of green, 10 skeins of each shade, and 
2 shades of olive green, 4 skeins of each. 

In making the flowers and leaves, the colors are to be 
varied; each leaf requires two following shades, com- 
mencing with the darker of the two; the smaller leaves 
with the lighter shades, and a few leaves with the olive 
green. The buds look best with shaded wool, and it 
may be introduced with good effect for the flowers. 


FIRST FLOWER. 

Material.—2 shades of blue and white wool. 

Commence with the white, work 8 chain and 
make it round. 

ist, 2d, and 3d rounds, plain. 

4th.—(2 plain in 1, and 3 plain, twice.) 

5th.—(2 plain in 1, and 2 plain, 3 times.) 

6th.—(2 plain in 1, and 6 plain, twice.) 

7th.— White and light blue; white, 2 plain in 
1, 1 plain; blue, 1 plain. Repeat 4 times more. 

8th.—White, 2 plain, 2 plain in 1; blue, 1 
plain. Repeat. 

9th.—W hite, 2 plain in 1, 2 plain, 2 plain in 
1—blue, 1 plain. Repeat. 

10th.— White, 2 plain (2 plain in 1, 3 times), 
1 plain—blue, | plain. Repeat. 


11th.—White, 4 plain; blue, 2 plain in 1; 
white, 4 plain; blue, 1 plain. 
white, 1 plain. 

VOL. L11.—39 


Repeat; end 


12th.—White, 2 plain; blue, 3 plain, 2 plain 
in 1; white, 2 plain; blue, 3 plain. Repeat; 
end white, 1 plain. 

13th.— White and dark blue; white, 1 plain ; 
blue, 6 plain; white, 1 plain; blue, 4 plain. 
Repeat and cut off the white. 

14th.—Blue, 7 treble, 2 plain, 1 single, 2 plain. 
Repeat; end 1 plain instead of 2. 

15th.—For this round, work the fine wire 
Light blue, 9 treble, 1 plain, 1 single, 1 
Repeat and fasten off. 


under. 
plain. 


PETALS AND CALYX OF THE FLOWERS. 


Cut off 6 inches of the fine wire, and for the 
petals, take the yellow wool, wind it round two 
fingers about 12 times, and 1 fold of black, pass 
the wire through the loop of wool, fold the wire 
in half and twist it together to fasten the wool, 
cut the top of the wool and pass the ends of the 
wire down the centre of the flower; and for the 

Catyx—With the green wool; work 17 
chain, turn, miss 4, | single in the 5th stitch to 
form a round loop, turn, and on this round loop. 

1st round.—W ork (2 plain in 1, and 1 plain, 
3 times), then 3 rounds plain. 

5th.—4 chain, turn, and on the 4 chain, miss 
1, 1 plain, 2 treble; then on the 4th round miss 
1, lplain. Repeat 3 times more. Cut off the 
wool, leaving about one yard, and draw it 
through the calyx to the chain stitches at the 
commencement, then pass the ends of wire of 
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the flower through this calyx, and to form the 
stem, work 12 plain on the chain stitches, work- 
ing the wires under. Fasten off, leaving the ends 
of the wire and the wool. Work 2 more flowers 
the same, varying the colors. 


LEAVES-——-LARGEST SIZE. 


Commence with the darkest shade of green, 
work 40 chain, turn, miss 1, 30 single, turn, 1 
chain to cross the stem, and for the 

Ist round.—6 chain (2 long in one stitch, 3 
times), 8 loag, 12 treble, 5 plain, 2 single, 2 
chain at the point; and on the other side 2 
single, 5 plain, 12 treble, 8 long (2 long in one 
stitch, 3 times), 6 chain, 1 single in the same 
stitch as the last long. Fasten off. In the 2 
following rounds the stitches should be worked 
in double crochet, and the ends of the wool 
worked under. 

2d.—With the next shade of green, commence 
in the Ist long stitch in the Ist round; then 4 
chain (3 long in the same stitch), 16 long, 11 
treble, 4 plain, 2 single, 2 chain; and on the 
other side 2 single, 4 plain, 11 treble, 16 long, 
3 long in one stitch, 4 chain, 1 single in the 
same stitch as the 3 long. Fasten off. 

3d.—W ork the wire under the stitches of this 
round, leaving an end of about 3 inches; com- 
mence in the Ist chain stitch of the first round, 
9 plain up the side of the leaf; then (2 chain, 
1 plain in the same stitch as last plain, and 5 
plain, 16 times), 6 plain, 1 single down the side, 
and on the chain stitches for the stem, work 7 
plain, working the 2 ends of the wire under. 
Fasten off, leaving about one inch of the wool 
and wire. 


SECOND SIZE LEAF. 


With dark green, work 28 chain, turn, miss 1, 
20 single, turn, 1 chain to cross the stem. 

Ist round.—6 chain (2 long in one, 3 times), 
6 long, 5 treble, 4 plain, 2 single, 2 chain, turn, 
2 single, 4 plain, 5 treble, 6 long (2 long in one, 
3 times), 6 chain, 1 single in the same stitch as 
the last long. Fasten off. 

2d.—With the 2d shade, commence in the Ist 
long stitch, 4 chain, 3 treble in the same stitch, 
15 treble, 5 plain, 3 single, 2 chain, turn, 3 
single, 5 plain, 15 treble, 3 treble in one, 4 chain, 
l single. Fasten off. 

3d.—With the wire, commence in the Ist 
chain stitch of the last round, work 10 plain up 
the side (2 chain, 1 plain in the same stitch as 
the last, and 4 plain, 15 times), 5 plain, and 1 
single down the side; then for the stem, 5 plain 
on the chain stitches. Fasten off, leaving the 
ends as before. 
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THIRD SIZE, SPRAY OF THREE LEAVES. 


25 chain, turn, miss J, 14 single, turn, 1 chain, 
to cross the stem. 

lst round.—5 chain (2 long in one, 3 times), 
3 long, 3 treble, 3 plain, 2 single, 2 chain, turn, 
2 single, 3 plain, 3 treble, 3 long (2 long in one, 
3 times), 5 chain, 1 single, 1 chain to cross the 
stem. 

2d.—With the wire, leaving 2 inches for the 
stem, 5 plain (2 chain, | plain, in the last plain 
stitch, and 4 plain 10 times), 1 single, and down 
the stem 9 plain. Fasten off, leaving the ends 
as before. Work another leaf the same, and for 
the 3d Lear 

Make 58 chain, work another leaf, leaving 
about 3 inches of the wire at the 2d round for 
the centre stem; and after working the 9 plain 
on the stem, join it to the last stitch of the first 
leaf, and placing the ends of wool and wire of 
both leaves together, work 15 plain down the 
chain stitches, working the ends under the 
stitches; then join the other leaf the same, 
working 18 plain stitches down the chain stitches 
as before. Fasten off, leaving an inch of the 
ends. 


BUD. 


If shaded wool is used, commence with the 
lightest part; 8 chain, make it round, work 5 
rounds all treble; then (miss 1, and 1 treble 6 
times). Fasten off. 


TO FORM THE BUNCH. 


With the green wool make 202 chain for the 
centre stem; work a calyx as before. Take 40 
inches of the thick wire, and folding it in half, 
pass one of the ends through the commencement 
of the bud to the half, and then pass both ends 
of the wire through the calyx, and down the 
stem, work 24 plain, working the wires under ; 
join it to the last stitch of the stem of the small 
leaves, then down the chain stitches, 10 plain, 
working the end of the leaves and wire under; 
cut off the ends belonging to the small leaves; 
join to the last stitch of the stem of a flower, 10 
plain down the stem, working the wire as before ; 
join on a leaf. 

2d size, 8 plain down the stem. Join on 
another flower, 10 plain down the stem; jein on 
a leaf of the Ist size, 10 plain down the stem; 
join on a flower, then 125 plain down the stem, 
and fasten off. 

To fill the cornucopia it will require 10 
bunches, and three or more to fall between (see 
engraving); and in arranging the bunches, the 
back ones should be attached to the cornucopia. 
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CONVOLVULUS WREATH. 





Materials.—1 skein of fine green wire, and 22 inches 
of wire; needle No. 20. Fine netting silk, or Shetland 
wool. Colors the same as directed in convalvulus 
flowers; or the flowers can be worked uniform in color, 
if preferred. 

Work 26 flowers, as directed in convolvulus 
flowers. 

Work 14 leaves of the Ist size, as in convol- 
vulus flowers; then 18 leaves of the 2d size, 
and 6 leaves of the 3d size. 

Work the petals and calyx, as directed in 
convolvulus flowers, working only 4 stitches 
down the stem, join it to the last stitch of the 
stem of a leaf of the 2d size; then work the 
remaining stitches of the stem, working the ends 
of the wire and silk under the stitches ; cut off 
the ends of the wire and silk, belonging to the 
leaf, leaving those of the flower. Repeat the 
same for 3 other flowers, Work the petals and 
calyx for the other flowers, making only 9 chain 
for the calyx, and working 4 stitches instead of 
12 down the stems, leaving the ends as before. 

Make 10 buds as directed in convolvulus 
flowers. Cut 3 inches of the wire, pass it 
through the commencement of one of the buds 
to the half of the wire, fold it and work the 
calyx the same as for convolvulus flowers. 
Repeat the same to 5 more buds. 


eer 





TO 


Light Green Silic.—W ork 170 chain, turn, and 
work a calyx, attach it to a bud, with wire as 
before, then down the chain stitches, which will 
form the centre stem, 27 plain, working the wire 
from the bud under; join on a leaf, 3d size, 
always joining to the last stitch of the stem, 6 
plain, down the stem. In working the plain 
stitches, the ends of the wire and silk should be 
worked under, and gradually cut off when a 
fresh leaf or flower is joined to the stem, which 
makes the size uniform and even. Join on a 
bud, 25 plain, join on a flower, 18 plain, join on 
a leaf, 2d size, 24 plain, join on a flower, 18 plain, 
join on a leaf, 2d size, 15 plain, join on a flower, 
12 plain, join on a leaf, 2d size, 18 plain, fasten, 
leaving the ends of the silk and wire. Work 
another spray the same. 


MOUNT THE FIRST SPRAY. 


THIRD SPRAY. 


128 chain, work a calyx, join it toa bud, 20 
plain down the stem, join on a leaf, 3d size, 16 
plain, join on a bud, 28 plain, join on a flower, 
20 plain, join on a leaf, 2d size, 12 plain, join 
on a bud, 12 plain, join on a flower, 11] plain, 
fasten off. Work another spray the same. 
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TO FORM THE WREATH. 


Make 456 chain for the centre stem, take the 
thick wire, and work 4 plain on the chain 
stitches, working the wire under, fold the end 
of the wire back to secure it, and join to a leaf 
of the 3d size, then down the chain stitches of 
the centre stem, 21 plain, join on a leaf, 2d size, 
25 plain, join on a leaf, Ist size, 9 plain, join on 
the Ist spray, 6 plain, join on a flower, 6 plain, 
join on a flower, 6 plain, join on a leaf Ist size, 
8 plain, join on a flower, 8 plain, join on a leaf 
ist size, 6 plain, join the 3d spray; 8 plain, join 
to the stem of one of the flowers with leaf; 6 
plain, join on a flower; 8 plain, join on a leaf, 





Ist size; 7 plain, join on a flower with leaf; 8 
plain, join on a flower, 8 plain, join on a leaf 
Ist size ; 8 plain, join on a leaf 2d size; 6 plain, 
join on a flower; 7 plain, join on a leaf Ist size; 
18 plain, join on a leaf Ist size; 20 plain, join 
on a leaf, 24 size; 50 plain, which forms the 
centre of the wreath; and for the other side, 
reverse the direction thus: Join a leaf of the 2d 
size, 20 plain, join a leaf of the Ist size, &c. 
When finished make it round and fasten off. 

To ornament a ball-dress, work the bunches 
as in convolvulus flowers, and the Ist and 3d 
sprays as page 459. 





CORNER FOR POCKET HANDEKERCHIEFS. 








EMBROIDERY. 
FOR INFANTS’ SHIRTS OR CHEMISE BANDS. 
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FOR GENTLEMEN’S SHIRT BOSOMS. 
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DOMESTIC MANIPULATION, 
KNOTS, PACKAGES, PARCELS, ETC. 

THE poet Crabbe, speaking of the writing of the rus- 

tics, signing his parish registers, says: 
“Tis strange that men 

Who guide the plough should fail to guide the pen! 

For half a mile the furrows even lie; 

For half an inch the letters stand awry.” 

A parallel remark might with equal justice be made 
on the gentler sex, who, after exercising a degree of tact, 
neatness, and tasteful invention, that the self-styled 
* lords of the creation” might in vain hope to rival, in 
the formation of a piece of needlework, knitting, netting, 
or crochet, are, for the most part, totally unable, when 
it is finished, to tie it up so as to make a decent parcel ; 
ladies’ packages are, in fact, the opprobrium of the 
sex—the annoyance of all carriers, cads, and coachmen 
who have anything to do with their conveyance, and 
the torment of their owners; the cords are certain to 
become loose, the knots are sure to slip, except when a 
slip-knot is requisite, and then it is a fixture! It is in 
the hope that we may be instrumental in improving this 
state of things that we are induced to devote this ar- 
ticle to knots, packages, parcels, &c., and we shall at 
once lay before our fair readers a method of tying a 
parcel neatly and securely, and at the same time afford- 
ing facilities of releasing the contents without destroy- 
ing the string by cutting it away—a too ordinary 
practice, especially where time is an object. 

The most simple purpose for which a knot is required 
is the fastening together of two pieces of string or 


Fig. 8. 
AN 
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vord: the knot selected for this purpose should posstss 
two important properties—should be secure from slip- 
ping, and of small size. Nothing is 
more comnfon than to see two cords 
attached together in a manner simi- 
lar to that shown in fig. 8. It is 
scarcely possible to imagine a worse 
knot; it is large and clumsy, and, as 
the cords do not mutually press each 
other, it is certain to slip if pulled 
with any great force. In striking 
contrast to this—the worst of all—we 
place one of the best; namely, the 
knot usually employed by netters, 
and which is called by sailors “ the 
sheet bend.” It is readily made by 
bending one of the pieces of cord into 
a loop (a b, fig 9), which is to be held 
between the finger and thumb of the 
left hand; the other cord ¢ is passed 
through the loop from the further side, 
then round behind the two legs of the 
loop, and lastly, under itself, the loose 
end coming out atd. In the small- 
ness of its size, and the firmness with 

39* 


Fig. 9. 
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whicli the various parts grip together, this knot surpasses 
every other: it can, moreover, be tied readily when one 
of the pieces, viz: ab, is exceedingly short ; in common 
Stout twine, less than an inch being sufficient to form 
the loop. The above method of forming it is the 
simplest to describe, although not the most rapid in 
practice; as it may be made in much less time by 


Fig. 10. 





crossing the two ends of cord (a b, fig. 10) on the tip of 
the forefinger of the left hand, and holding them firmly 
by the left thumb, which covers the crossing; then the 
part cis to be wound round the thumb in a loop, as shown 
in the figure, and passed between the two ends, behind 
@ and before b; the knot is completed by turning the 
end ) downwards in front of d, passing it through the 
loop, securing it under the left thumb, and tightening 
the whole by pulling d. As formed in this mode, it is 
more rapidly made than almost any other knot; and, 
as before stated, it excels all in security and compact- 
ness; so firmly do the various turns grip each other, 
that, after having been tightly pulled, it is very difficult 
to untie; this is the only drawback to its usefulness, 
and in this respect it is inferior to the reef-knot, fig. 11, 
which is made in precisely the same manner that a 
shoe-string is tied, only pulling out the ends instead of 


Fig. 11 Fig. 12. Fig. 13. 
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leaving them as bows. The only precaution necessary 
in making a reef-knot is to obeerve that the two parts 
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of each stving are on the same aide of the ioop; if they 
are not, the ends (and the bows, if any are formed) are 
at right angles to the cords; the knot is less secure, and 
is termed by sailors a granny-knot. Other knots are 
occasionaily used to connect two cards, but it is unne- 
cessary to describe them, as every useful purpose may 
be answered by those above mentioned. 

The binding knot (figs. 12 and 13) is exceedingly 
useful in connecting broken sticks, rods, &c., but some 
difficulty is often experienced in fastening it at the 
finish; if, however, the string is placed over the part to 
be united, as shown in fig. 12, and the long end }, used to 
bind around the red, and finally passed through the loop 
@, as shown in fig. 13, it is readily secured by pulling 
d, when the loop is drawn in, and fastens the end of 
the cord, 

(To be continued.) 
HOW TO COOK MUTTON, 

Tuts is a delicate and favorite meat; it is susceptible 
of many modes of cooking, and should always be served 
very hot and with very hot plates, except, of course, in 
cases where it may be sent to table as a cold dish. It 
is & meat which requires care in the cooking, which it 
will amply repay. The roasting parts are the better for 
hanging some time, especially the haunch or saddle, but 
not for boiling, as the color is apt to beinjured. One of 
the most favorite dishes is the 


Hauncn or Muttron.—The haunch should be hung 
as long as possible without being tainted, it should be 
washed with vinegar every day while hanging, and 
dried thoroughly after each washing; if the weather be 
muggy, rubbing with sugar will prevent ita turning 
sour; if warm weather, pepper and ground ginger rubbed 
over it will keep off the flies. 

When ready for roasting paper the fat, commence 
roasting some distance from the fire, baste with milk 
and water first, and then, when the fat begins dripping, 
change the dish and baste with its own dripping; half 
an hour previous to its being done, remove the paper 
from the fat, place it closer to the fire, baste well, serve 
with currant jelly. 

SADDLE OF MuTtron.—This joint, like the haunch, 
gains much of its flavor from hanging for some period ; 
the skin should be taken off, but skewered on again un- 
til within rather more than a quarter of an hour of its 
being done; then let it be taken off, dredge the sadille 
with flour, baste well. The kidneys may be removed or 
remain at pleasure, but the fat which is found within 
the saddle should be removed previous to cooking. 

Leo or Murron Roastep.—Like the haunch and 
saddle should be hung before cooking, and be slowly 
roasted and served with onion sauce or currant jelly. 

Roast Lee or MuTTON—ANOTHER RecerpT.—Put 
the leg into an iron saucepan, with enough cold water to 
cover it, let it come to a boil gently, parboil it by sim- 
mering only; have the spit of jack ready, and take it 
from the hot water and put it to the fire instantly; it 
will take from an hour to an hour and a half if large, 
and less time if small. 

Roast Lee or Muttron Bonep AND STUFFED.— 
The principal skill required in accomplishing this dish 
is the boning; this must be done with a very sharp 
knife ; commence on the under side of the joint, passing 
the knife under the skin until exactly over the bone, 
then cut down to it, pass the knife round close to the 
bone right up to the socket, then remove the large bone 
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of the thickest end of the leg, seeing the meat is clear 
of the bone; you may then draw out the ren.aining 
bones easily. Put in the orifice a highly seasoned 
forcemeat, fasten the knuckle end tightly over, replace 
the bone at the base of the joint, and sew itin; roast it 
in acradle spit or on a jack; if the latter, let the 
knuckle end be downwards, as it is less likely to suffer 
the forcemeat to drop out. It must be well basted, and 
should be sent to table with a good gravy. 


Lee or Mutton Boirep.—Should be first soaked 
for an hour and a half in salt and water, care being 
taken that the water be not too salt, then wiped and 
boiled in a floured cloth; the time necessary for boiling 
will depend upon the weight; two hours or two hours 
and a half should be about the time; it should be 
served with turnips mashed, potatoes, greens, and ca- 
per sauce, or brown cucumber, or oyster sauce. 

Leo or Mutton Bratsep.—Procure a leg of Welsh 
mutton or Seotch, they are small, of choice flavor, and 
best fitted for braising; take off the knuckle neatly; 
divide it into two or three pieces; trim the leg of all the 
superfluous edges, and then half roast it; place it with 
the broken knuckles into a stewpan; add the trim- 
mings with half a dozen slices of rich fat bacon, thyme, 
knotted marjoram, and other sweet herbs, an onion 
siuck with cloves, and about half an ounce of butter 
rolled in flour; stew the whole gently, shaking it oc- 
casionally, and turn it while atewing ; when it is tender 
take it up, skim the gravy, strain, boil it fast until re- 
duced to a glaze, make a purée or soup of vegetables, 
and place the mutton upon it; cover thS mutton with 
the glaze, and serve, 

To Senp a Lee or MuTTON NEATLY TO TABLE 
WHICH MAS BEEN CUT FOR A PREVIOUS MEAL.—Too 
much must not have been cut from the joint, or it will 
not answer the purpose. Bone it, cut the meat as a fil- 
let, lay forcemeat inside, roll it, and lay it in a stewpan 
with sufficient water to cover it; add various kinds of 
vegetables, onions, turnips, carrots, parsley, &c., in 
small quantities ; stew two hours; thicken the gravy; 
serve the fillets with the vegetables round it. 

(To be continued.) 


SICK-ROOM AND NURSERY. 
DOMESTIC SURGERY. 
(Continued from last Number.) 


Tow is chiefly employed as a padding for splints, as 
compresses, and also as an outer dressing where there 
is much discharge from a surface, 

Ointments are spread on calicoes, lint, or even thin 
layers of tow by means of a knife; they should not be 
spread too thick. 

Adhesive Plaster is cut into strips, ranging in width 
according to the nature of the wound, &c., but the usual 
width is about three-quarters of an inch. Isinglass 
plaster is not so irritating as diachylon, and is more 
easily removed. 

Compresses are made of pieces of linen, calico, lint, 
or tow, doubled or cut into various shapes. They are 
used to confine dressings in their places, and to apply 
an equal pressure on parts. They should be free from 
darns, hems, and knots. Ordinary compresses are 
square, oblong, and triangular. The pierced campress 
is made by folding up a square piece of linen five or six 
times on itself, and then nicking the surface with 
scissors, 80 as to cut out small pieces, It is then opened 
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out, and spread with ointment. It is applied to dis- 
charging surfaces, for the purpose of allowing the matter 
to pass freely through the holes, and is frequently 
covered with a thin layer of tow. Compresses are also 
made in the shape of a Maltese cross, and half a cross, 
sometimes split singly, and at other times doubly; or 
they are graduated by placing square pieces of folded 
cloth on another, so arranged that they decrease in size 
each time. They are used for keeping up pressure upon 
certain parts, 

Pads are made by sewing tow inside pieces of linen, 
or folded linen, and sewing the pieces together. They 
are used to keep off pressure from parts, euch as that 
caused by splints in fractures, 

Poullices are usually made of linseed-meal, oatmeal, 
or bread, either combined with water or other fluids; 
sometimes they are made of carrots, charcoal, potatoes, 
yeast, and linseed-meal, mustard, &c., but the best and 
most economical kind of poultice is a fabric made of 
sponge and wool felted together, and backed by Indian 
rubber. It is called “ Markwick’s Patent Spongiopiline.” 
It gained a prize medal at the Great Exhibition. The 
method of using this poultice is as follows: “‘ A piece 
of the material of the required form and size is cut off, 
and the edges are pared or bevelled off with a pair of 
scissors, #0 that the caoutchouc may come in contact 
with the surrounding skin in order to prevent evapora- 
tion of the fluid used; for, as it only forms the vehicle, 
we can employ the various poultices generally used with 
much leas expenditure of time and money, and increased 
cleanliness. For example, a vinegar poultice is made 
by moistening the fabric with distilled vinegar; an alum 
poultice, by using a strong solution of alum; a charcoal 
poultice, by sprinkling powdered charcoal on the moist- 
ened surface of the material; a yeas! poultice, by using 
warmed yeast, and moistening the fabric with hot water, 
which is to be well squeezed out previous to the absorp- 
tion of the yeast; a beer poultice, by employing warm 
porter-dregs or strong beer as the fluid; and a carrot 
poultice, by using the expressed and evaporated liquor 
of boiled carrots, The material may be obtained of the 
chemist. As a fomentation it is most invaluable, and 
by moistening the material with compound camphor 
liniment or hartshorn, it acts the same as a mustard 
poultice. Full directions will, no doubt, be supplied to 
those who purchase the material, if inquired for. 

BANDAGES.—Bandages are strips of calico, linen, 
flannel, muslin, elastic-webbing, bunting, or some other 
substance of various lengths, such as three, four, eight, 
ten, or twelve yards, and one, one and a half, two, two 
and a half, three, four, or six inches wide, free from 
hems or darns; soft and unglazed. They are better 
after they have been washed. Their uses are to retain 
dressings, apparatus, or parts of the body in their proper 
positions, support the soft parts, and maintain equal 
pressure. 

Bandages are simple and compound; the former are 
simple slips rolled up tightly like a roll of ribbon. 
There is also anether simple kind which is rolled from 
both ends, this is called a double-headed bandage. 
The compound bandages are formed of many pieces. 


THE TOILET. 


MACERATION.—Of all the processes for procuring the 
perfumes of flowers, this is the most important to the 
perfumer, and is the least understood in England; as 
this operation yields not only the most exquisite es- 
sences indirectly, but also nearly all those fine pomades 








known here as “ French pomatums,”’ so much admired 
for the strength of fragrance, together with “ French 
oils’? equally perfumed. The operation is conducted 
thus: For what is called pomade, a certain quantity 
of purified mutton or deer suet is put into a clean metal 
or porcelain pan, this being melted by a steam heat; the 
kind of flowers required for the odor wanted are care- 
fully picked and put into the liquid fat, and allowed to 
remain from twelve to forty-eight hours; the fat has a 
particular affinity or attraction for the oil of flowers, 
and thus, as it were, draws it out of them, and becomes 
itself, by their aid, highly perfumed; the fat is strained 
from the spent flowers, and fresh are added four or five 
times over, till the pomade is of the required strength ; 
these various strengths of pomatums are noted by the 
French makers as Nos. 6, 12, 18, and 24, the higher 
numerals indicating the amount of fragrance in them. 
For perfumed oils the same operation is followed; but, 
in lieu of suet, fine olive oi] or oil of ben, derived from 
the ben nuts of the Levant, is used, and the same results 
are obtained. These oils are called “ Huile Antique’ 
of such and such a flower. 

When neither of the foregoing processes gives satis- 
factory results, the method of procedure adopted is by— 

Absorption, or Enfleurage.—The odors of some flowers 
are so delicate and volatile, that the heat required in the 
previously named processes would greatly modify, if not 
entirely spoil them; this process is, therefore, conducted 
cold, thus: Square frames, about three inches deep, 
with a glass bottom, say two feet wide and three feet 
long, are procured; over the glass a layer of fat is 
spread, about half an inch thick, with a kind of plaster 
knife or spatula; into this the flower buds are stuck, 
cup downwards, and ranged completely over it, and 
there left from twelve to seventy-two hours. 

Some houses, such as that of Messrs. Pilar and Sons; 
Pascal Brothers; H. Herman, and a few others; have 
3000 such frames at work during the season; as they 
are filled, they are piled one over the other, the flowers 
are changed so long as the plants continue to bloom, 
which now and then exceeds two or three months. 

For oils of the same plants, coarse linen cloths are 
imbued with the finest olive oil or oil of ben, and 
stretched upon a frame made of iron; on these the 
flowers are laid and suffered to remain a few days. 
This operation is repeated several times, alter which 
the cloths are subject to great pressure, to remove the 
now perfumed oil. 

As we cannot give any general rule for working, with- 
out misleading the reader, we prefer explaining the 
process required for each when we come to speak of the 
individual flower or plant. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


To MAKE Parpier Macne.—This is a substance 
made of cuttings of white or brown paper, boiled in 
water, and beaten in a mortar till they are reduced into 
a kind of paste, and then boiled with a solution of gum 
Arabic, or of size, to give tenacity to the paste, which 
is afterwards formed into different toys, &c., by pressing 
it into oiled moulds. When dry, it is done over with a 
mixture of size and lamp-black, and afterwards var- 
nished. The black varnish for these toys is prepared as 
follows: Some colophony, or turpentine, boiled down 
till it becomes black and friable, is melted in a glazed 
earthen vessel, and thrice as much amber in fine powder 
sprinkled in by degrees, with the addition of a little 
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spirit or oil of turpentine now and then; when the 
amber is melted, sprinkle in the same quantity of sar- 
cocolla, continuing to stir them, and to add more spirit 
of turpentine, till the whole becomes fluid; then strain 
out the clear through a coarse hair-bag, pressing it 
gently between hot boards. This varnish, mixed with 
ivory-black in fine powder, is applied, in a hot room, 
on the dried paper paste; which is then set in a gently 
heated oven, next day in a hotter oven, and the third 
day in a very hot one, and let stand each time till the 
oven grows cold. The paste thus varnished is hard, 
durable, glossy, and bears liquors hot or cold. 


CRYSTALLIZING FLOWERS.—The experiment of crys- 
tallizing flowers, &c., ig simple and beautiful, and can 
be pursued by young ladies without difficulty. Dissolve 
eighteen ounces of pure alum in a quart of soft spring 
water (observing proportion for a greater or less quan- 
tity), by boiling it gently in a close tinned vessel, over 
a moderate fire, keeping it stirring with a wooden spa- 
tula, until the solution is complete. When the liquor 
is almost cold, suspend the object to be crystallized by 
means of a small thread or twine, from a lath or small 
stick, laid horizontally across the aperture of a deep 
glass or earthen jar, as being best adapted for the pur- 
pose, into which the solution must be poured. The re- 
spective articles should remain in the solution twenty- 
four hours. When they are taken out, they are to be 
carefully suspended in the shade until perfectly dry. 
When the subjects to be crystallized are put into the 
solution while it is quite cold, the crystals are apt to 
be formed too large; on the other hand, should it be too 
hot, the crystals will be small in proportion. The best 
temperature is about 95 degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermo- 
meter. Among vegetable specimens that may be ope- 
rated upon are: The moss rose of the gardens, ears of 
corn, especially millet seed, and the bearded wheat, 
berries of the holly, fruit of the sloe bush, the hyacinth, 
pink, furze blossoms, ranunculus, garden daisy, and a 
great variety of others; in fact, there are few subjects 
in the vegetable world that are not eligible to this mode 
of preservation. The fitness of the solution for the 
purpose may be ascertained by putting a drop of it on 
a slip of grass, and seeing if it crystallizes; as, if it 
does so, the solution is sufficiently strong. 


PimpLes.—A weak solution of spear of lead or sul- 
phate of zinc may be used as a wash; if not effective, 
try—camphorated spirit two drachms, corrosive subli- 
mate of mercury one grain, rose-water or almond-water 
half a pint, to be applied night and morning. When 
there is great irritability of the skin, a decoction of the 
woody nightshade may be used instead of the rose or 
almond-water. If pimples arise from the condition of 
the blood, then cooling purgatives must be taken. A 
Plummer’s pill at night, and a teaspoontul of decoction 
of Sarsaparilla twice a day with a black draught once 
a week, are excellent medicines. 

Bor.ep Cuestuuts.—Make a slight incision in the 
outer skin only of each chestnut, to prevent its burst- 
ing, and when all are done, throw them into plenty of 
boiling water, with about a dessert-spoonful of salt to 
the half gallon. Some chestnuts will require to be boiled 
nearly or quite an hour, others little more than half the 
time; the cook should try them occasionally, and as soon 
as they are soft through, drain them, wipe them in a 
coarse cloth, and send them to table quickly, in a hot 
napkin, 
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14. Tue filter, with its contents, should now be allowed 
to stand at rest until no liquid drops away, and, finally, 
it must be washed with distilled water until a drop of 
fluid coming from it no longer produces a cloudiness 
with nitrate of silver. 

15. The employment of nitrate of silver in solution, 
to indicate the presence or absence of common salt, 
involves a case of special testing. The following method 
of general testing is, nevertheless, eligible. Having 
put a drop of the liquid coming from the filter upon the 
surface of a glass plate, hold the latter at the distance 
of four or five inches above the fiame of a candle, so 
that evaporation may ensue. If the salt have been all 
washed away, in other words, if the liquid coming 
through the filter be pure water, the evaporated drop 
will leave no trace of its presence on the glass surface. 
If, on the contrary, the water in question contained salt 
—or any other non-volatile impurity—the latter would 
have been left in the condition of spot or stain upon the 
glass plate. 

16. So soon as it has been determined that the liquid 
coming through neither leaves a residuum when evapo- 
rated, nor affects nitrate of silver, you will know that 
all the salt has been washed away, or separated from 
the sand. 

17. Take the basin containing the solution of salt thus 
filtered away, put it on a grate-hob, or in a hot oven, 
covering it loosely with paper, in order to prevent the 
access of dust, and allow all the water to evaporate. 
The salt will crystallize, and will be found attached to 
the sides of the basin. Hence the sand remaining on 
the filter, and the salt remaining in the basin; these two 
substances will have been separated, and their proxi- 
mate analysis will have been effected. 

18. As regards their ultimate analysis, namely, as 
regards the composition of sand and of salt respectively, 
this investigation would be too difficult for the present: 
we must devote ourselves to it by and by. 

19. Instead of employing basins, and teacups, and 
tumblers, chemists are in the habit of using evaporat- 
ing-dishes and test-glasses having lips, by the use of 
which apparatus the operation of pouring is much 
facilitated. These articles of apparatus the young 
chemist will do well to procure, but he should also be 
able to do, in simple cases, without them. 

20. Instead of effecting the separation of sand and salt 
by filtration, the process of decantation might have been 
had recourse to: that is to say, the mixture of sand and 
salt, already put into a teacup, might have been treated 
with distilled water as often as necessary, and the 
floating solution simply poured away from the sand. 
Occasionally decantation is more convenient than filtra- 
tion: occasionally the reverse. 

21. The operation is now concluded : but take a small 
bit of the filter, put it into a spoon (a silver spoon), 
pour upon it distilled water, and, holding the spoon 
over a candle flame, but not in it, heat the paper and 
water thoroughly; stirring the two continually about 
with a glass rod. Pour a few drops of the liquid upon 
a slip of glass, and test with a solution of nitrate of 
silver. There should be no cloudiness; if there be, the 
operation of washing the filter whilst on the funnel was 
imperfect, and your analysis, as regards weight, would 


3 have been incorrect. 











EDITORS’ 


Oh, how canst thou renounce the boundless store 

Of charms that Nature to her votary yields! 

The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 
The pomp of groves, and garniture of fields ; 

All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 
And all that echoes to the song of even, 

All that the mountain’s sheltering bosom shields, 
And all the dread magnificence of heaven? 
Oh, how canst thou renounce, and hope to be for- 

given!” 

A NEw work® about our country has lately appeared, 
a curiosity in many respects. It is not witty, it is not 
profound, it is not entertaining; but, we must add, it is 
not captious, it is not arrogant or assuming, and the 
last two are rare negatives to be put upon an English 
travelling journal. Miss Murray appears in her book 
as a good-natured, ingenious lady, blessed with excel- 
lent health, strong nerves, and a large share of good 
common sense. Her candor is evinced in dealing with 
questions in which she had not only to disappoint her 
friends at home, but to vanquish her long cherished 
prejudices, also, befure coming to the conclusions she 
has set forth. Wedo not indorse all her conclusions 
as sound, because she bases some of these on hearsay 
evidence—for instance, she was told that domestic life 
was wretched here in consequence of the insubordina- 
tion of servants, and “pity ’tis ’tis true,” that a large 
class.of American ladies in the free States are always 
complaining of their help. Miss Murray was also 
informed that the Mormons allowed polygamy so that 
the household might dispense with women servants, 
each wife having a separate department of duty. She 
therefore draws the conclusion that Mormonism or 
polygamy is the natural result of the democratic princi- 
ple of equal rights, &. It isa pity she had not been 
informed that though Mormonism was invented in the 
United States, the great body of the “Saints” are 
foreigners ; two thirds of the whole number joining their 
ranks during the last five years have been from Eng- 
land and Wales. 

But leaving all these political and domestic ques- 
tions—which it was not our intention to discuss—we 
turn to the charm of the book, its graphic descriptions 
of scenery, and the warm heart-love Miss Murray 
evinces for the beauties of nature. Her taste for art 
has been highly cultivated, and her scientific acquire- 
ments, or, at least, her zeal in the pursuit of botapy, 
geology, and other branches of natural science, entitle 
her to the respect of her sex. 

We felt sorry and ashamed to read some of the stric- 
tures of Miss Murray on the idleness and inanity of the 
American young women, because we know the censure 
is deserved. What she says on these points is said in 
good spirit. May we profit by the reproof. 

She alludes to the passion for dress, which is becoming 
more and more an absorbing occupation of American 
girls. To dress well does not require the devotion of a 





* Letters from the United States and Canada. By the 
Hon. Amelia M. Murray. Two volumes inone. New 
York, G. P. Putnam, & Co. Read it! 
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life ; nor will the most elegant array be attractive if the 
wearer is in miserable health, or destitute of any men- 
tal accomplishment to charm. “It is the mind that 
makes the body rich.” Miss Murray was not young. 
in truth, she must be styled quite elderly, or, as young 
ladies would say, frightfully old. She was sixty; yet 
how fresh is her heart in its love of nature! How 
youthful she is in her energies, as she goes forth, rain 
or shine, to seek for new plants, or to sketch the beau- 
tiful and sublime scenery of our new land! And she 
looked young, too. 

Those two charming pursuits, from which she derived 
such inexhaustible pleasures, are almost unthought of 
as amusements with us. Botany and drawing—these 
branches of a lady’s education are sadly neglected in 
our homes, if not in our schools. For drawing, par- 
ticular talent is, perhaps, required, though, even then, 
much may be done by cultivation andindustry. To aid 
those who were desirous of improvement in this charm- 
ing art, “ Godey’s lessons in Drawing” were arranged 
for the *‘ Lady’s Book.’? We are gratified to find that 
many of our young lady readers are pursuing this course 
of instruction at home; let them persevere; a few 
years, or months, perhaps, will confer on each successful 
artist that great prize fomlife—an innocent, independ- 
ent, and refining source of happiness. 

Botany may be acquired by every school-girl. It 
should be taught practically, by going abroad into fields 
and woods, and gathering specimens. Any woman of 
ordinary memory and capacity may enjoy that rich 
source of healthful pleasure, companionship with flow- 
ers and plants. What wealth of enjoyments it offers 
to those who live in the country! Exercise, health, 
knowledge of nature, taste, and good temper, are in 
unison with botany; and generally, those who excel in 
the art are known for these things. 

Are there not many (too many) young ladies who 
pass several months of each year in the country, in the 
serious occupations of stitching monstrous forms in 
worsted, or embroidering very unnecessary trimmings 
for every garment they wear? Three months out of 
each year, in the life of an immortal soul, given to 
counting the threads of slippers, and scalloping night- 
gowns! If we exercise ourselves constantly in pursuits 
where mind has no share, we deaden our sensibilities 
and darken our understanding. Itis needless to reite- 
rate that in-door and sedentary employments, exclu- 
sively pursued, result in disease of some form; then 
follow loss of bloom, of spirits, and of faculties of 
enjoyment. 


HOW TO BEAUTIFY THE KITCHEN-GARDEN. 


Tue country farmers, and what a large portion of 
our people live in the country !—may each and all en- 
joy the luxury of pretty, as well as profitable gardens, 
if they will only take a little pains. The women of 


each household should see to the care and ornamenting 
of their garden; and, as few have a separate plot for 
flowers, good taste will soon suggest the way of uniting 
beauty with utility. Cabbages and roses, asparagus 
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. 
and lilie’, may be made to set off each other’s attrac- 
tions, and pinks may edge beds of parsley, while peas 
and beans have ornamental graces of their own, as 
well as full pods of useful food. An English writer 
says :— 

* Beans and peas will be admitted to a high place, as 
regards their strictly ornamental appearance, by any 
one who has a true perception of beauty in form and 
color, yet it would be very difficult to persuade an ama- 
teur to plant a few rows along with his roses, or in close 
proximity to his hyacinth and geranium beds. Among 
ornamental climbers, there are few that excel the com- 
mon scarlet runner, which is, perhaps, the only strictly 
kitchen plant that finds its way into most small gar- 
dens. It is the poor man’s vine; hence the lady gar- 
dener usually shudders if little Arthur plants a few 
against a trellis unknown to her, and orders the gar- 
dener to clear them away as soon as she discovers that 
the floral soil has given birth to something eatable.” 

This writer, an Englisit farmer, who seems to under- 
stand his subject, has given hints that our American 
farmers would find it advantageous to follow in making 
their gardens; and, as the season is now come, we 
hope the hints will be acted on by our young lady 
reader, who will find the attempt to make the kitchen 
garden pretty will bring roses to her own cheeks, and 
help her to understand her botanical studies in their 
relation to domestic happiness. 

* It must often have occurred to the lover of gardening 
that if flower and kitchen-garden could be happily 
combined, an excellent end would be gained in the 
combination of the beautiful and the profitable—the 
ulile cum dulci; in fact, presenting bouquets for the 
vage and delicacies for the pot. It has, for a long time 
past, been an aim of mine to ascertain how far the pre- 
sent knowledge of horticultural matters would enable 
one to bring about a successful union of these two de- 
partments of gardening ; and I must confess, at starting, 
that there are many difficulties in the way which it 
will require time to remove. The perfection of the idea 
would be realized when a flower-garden could be laid 
out in a showy style, and kept perennially brilliant 
with flowering plants, every one of which might be 
made to minister to our domestic wants, either in the 
supply of positive food, or articles of strict utility for 
the toilet and in domestic medicine. 

“ As matters stand at present, much may be done, for 
some of our choicest floral favorites are known to pos- 
sess edible and medicinal properties, that fit them for 
important uses, though few persons ever think of visit- 
ing the borders and parterres to ‘cull simples,’ or to 
find accompanifnents to roast beef and mutton.”’ 





A NEW HEROINE OF THE CRIMEA. 


Miss NIGHTINGALE does not wear the laurel alone. 
Another Englishwoman has come forward, challenging 
the world’s admiration of her adventures in the war of 
the Crimea, and for her horse “ Bob.” “ 

“The real hero of the great siege of Sebastopol, which 
includes the whole eventful year of struggle, is Mrs. 
Duberly’s horse, ‘ Bob,’ ” says the “* London Examiner.” 
As the “Journal kept during the Russian War,” in 
which Mrs. Duberly has recorded her experiences, has 
not been reprinted in America, we must inform our 
readers that this heroine is wife of Captain Duberly of 
the cavalry. She accompanied her husband and the 
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she attended all the camp-races and steeple-chases— 
the bravest of the brave when mounted on her good 
horse “Bob.” The following is the account of her 
ridings at the battle of Balaklava :— 

“ Wednesday, 25th.—Feeling very far from well, I 
decided on remaining quietly on board ship to-day ; but 
on looking through my stern cabin windows at eight 
o’clock, I saw my horse saddled and waiting on the 
beach, in charge of our soldier-servant on the pony. A 
note was put into my hands from Henry (her hus- 
band), a moment after. It ran thus: ‘ The battle of 
Balaklava has begun, and promises to be a hotone. I 
send you the horse. Lose no time, but come up as 
quickly as you can; do not wait for breakfast.’ 

“ Words full of meaning! I dressed in all haste, 
went ashore without delay, and, mounting my horse 
* Bob,’ started as fast as the narrow and crowded streets 
would permit. I was hardly clear of the town before I 
met a commissariat officer, who told me that the Turks 
had abandoned all their batteries, and were running 
towards the town. He begged me to keep as much as 
possible to the /eft, and, of all things, to lose no time in 
getting among our own men, as the Russian force was 
pouring on us, adding ‘ For Heaven’s sake ride fast, or 
you may not reach the camp alive.’ 

“ Turning off into a short cut of grass, and stretch- 
ing into his stride, the old horse laid himself out to 
his work, and, soon reaching the main road, we clat- 
tered on towards the camp.” 

Mrs. Duberly has strong nerves, as her constant 
exercises in horsemanship would naturally induce ; but 
she does seem a little shocked when recording a steeple- 
chase, at which she was present, in the Crimea, where 
the English officers hotly contested the palm of glory to 
be gained by leaping a wall four feet in height, and, out 
of three who rode most gallantly, one went over safely; 
two fell; Captain Thomas was terribly injured; Cap- 
tain Shiffner died in a few hours. The lady quaintly 
remarks: “I think this has rather made me lose my 
liking for steeple-chasing.’”? We hope so. Still, Mrs 
Duberly has great courage, or a great love for the tragic 
On the occasion of a fire among the powder vessels in 
the harbor at Balaklava, she writes in her journal 
thus :— 

“A strange exultation possessed my heart in contem- 
plating so magnificent a death; to die with hundreds in 
so stupendous an explosion, which would not only have 
destroyed every vessel in the harbor, and the very town 
itself, but would have altered the whole shape of the 
bay, and the echoes of which (the bay or the explosion 1) 
would have rung through the world!” 

The English reviewer thus comments on the lady’s 
ambition: “If ever the journal of Mrs. Duberly be 
dramatized at Astley’s, let us hope that its incidents 
will be so modified as to admit of a general explosion 
in the last scene, from the midst of which the heroine 
may dart upwards upon her favorite horse ‘ Bob.’ ”’ 

But the lady is still living, and may soon be expected 
to appear on a new theatre of glory. The British 
Government is sending troops to Canada; the heroes of 
Sebastopol (those who escaped from the Redan) are to 
be transferred to Quebec, to be ready for the anticipated 
war with the United States. Surely Lord Palmerston 
will not neglect his bravest trooper. Mrs. Duberly and 
her horse will be sent to this Western World. 

We should be quite in despair about our country’s 





¢ fate if we had not, fortunately, found an American lady 


Army of the East; she rode to the front of the battle; ‘ ranger to match this English heroine of cavalry. 
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American men would never sustain the combat against 
a woman; and Mrs. Duberly, on her horse “ Bob,” 
might rush through their ranks and claim the victory. 
What a mercy it is to know that we can be prepared for 
such a danger, as the following description of our West- 
ern Diana will show: “In Texas, a few miles from the 
city of Austin,” says an exchange paper, “ there lives a 
lady whose accomplishments for the ball or drawing- 
room, if equalled, are not surpassed by any in the State. 
This lady has, in the last eight months, killed three 
bears, two of enormous size, several deer, and cqnsi- 
derable small game. She has, moreover, in her posses- 
sion, & beautiful and powerful horse of the Mustang 
breed, which she caught with the ‘lasso’ on the prai- 
ries, and ‘broke in’ herself. She will follow the 
mountain or ‘ mule-eared’ rabbits over places which 
have caused the heart of many an old hunter to quail. 
She has frequently been known, when following a 
wounded deer, to plunge into the river with her horse 
and continue the pursuit.” 

America may proudly place this Texan huntress on 
her mustang, rifle in hand, against the heroine of 
Sebastopol and her horse “‘ Bob.” 





THE EARLY DEAD. 
BY LINDA LEE.* 
THE summer zephyr through the lattice blows, 
Where climb the jasmine sweet, and running rose; 
The silvery cloud, far floating in the west, 
Crowning the king of day with peace, has sunk to rest. 





* The writer of this pathetic requiem for the young and 
fair died about a week after sending us the stanzas, 
It seems like a prophetic wail over the sweet writer 
herself; yet she had no presentiment of the sudden sum- 
mons awaiting her. Her letter, inclosing this and 
another poem (which will appear in June), was vivified 
with the warmest hopes of a fresh soul that sought its 
scope of ambition in doing something good. Seldom 
have we been so interested, so heart-taker, by any ap- 
peal to our sympathy as we were by that letter. Alas, 
our warm response reached her home as she was being 
earried to the tomb! We think these circumstances 
will interest our readers in the lovely character of this 
young and wonderfully gifted girl, as furnished us by a 
friend. 

OniTvaRy.—Died, on Thursday, 7th February, at 
Hillsboro’, Va., after an illness of but three days, Agnes, 
third daughter of Dr. Frederick A. and Elizabeth Da- 
visson, aged 18 years. 

In the few lines allotted an obituary, the attempt 
were vain to mirror a life so strongly marked, and pos- 
sessing such moral beauty as that of the deceased. In 
itself, ’tis a volume, those who knew best the sterling 
AGNES will ever unfold to the young, that they may 
not only admire, but emulate the loveliness of the 
character therein. Though brief her part in the drama 
of life, yet was that enacted with a perfection that few 
attain at so early a period. All the relations of her 
life were sustained with remarkable dignity and honor. 
As a child, her heart was the shrine of purest filial 
affection; as a sister, her devotion was deep and unsul- 
lied; asa friend, sincere and constant. Endowed by 


nature with a mind of uncommon strength and untiring 
perseverance, she had attained intellectual maturity 
quite beyond her years. To this was added a disposi- 
tion faultlessly modest and unobtrusive; whilst over 
the whole, as a light from heaven, was diffused the 
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The evening stars are twinkling in the sky, ¢ 
And silvery moonbeams streaming from on high; 
The glittering dew-drops lie upon the breast 

Of summer flowers—all nature is at rest. 


Upon yon couch lies a young form so fair; 

The gentle breeze plays with her flowing hair; 
Her white arms wildly thrown across her breast 
And throbbing heart—for her there is no rest. 


“Mother!” she cries, in accents low and wild, 
“ Take to thine angel-home thy weary child; 
Pillow my aching brow upon thy breast— 
Mother, sweet mother—oh, there let me rest!”’ 
* * * * *. . ” 
The mournful breeze sighed to the drooping flower; 
The solitary clock tolled out the midnight hour; 
The glimmering star shone coldly in the west; 
But that lone, weary heart had gone to rest. 
COLLEGES AND INSTITUTIONS FOR YOUNG 
WOMEN IN THE UNITED STATES. 


UnpeER this head we propose to give, from time to 
time, as we have data, such information respecting 
these places of instruction as will show their character 
and the progress in woman’s education. We invite the 
heads of schools for young ladies to send their circulars. 
All shall be noticed. We begin with those on hand, 
without any other system than that of convenience, 


PaATAPscO FEMALE INsTITUTE, Ellicott’s Mills, 


Maryland. Mrs. Lincoln Phelps, principal. Founded 
1841; number of students in 1855, 119. 

BALTIMORE FEMALE COLLEGE, St. Paul Street. 
President, Nathan Covington Brooks, A.M. Founded 


1849. The legislature of Maryland has endowed this 
college with authority to confer degrees, and to enjoy all 
the rights and privileges of the most favored institutions. 

In 1855 the number of students was 98 in the college, 
and in the preparatory department, 48. Total, 146. 

ADELPHI COLLEGE, Booneville, Missouri. Presi- 
dent, Mr. J. L. Tracy. Founded in 1840. Number of 
students in 1855, 90 in the collegiate department, and 64 
in the primary. 154 in all. The young ladies of the 
college have a literary periodical under their care, the 
“Tris,” and very well it is conducted, judging by the 
specimen we have seen. The college is very flourishing. 

WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
President, Rev. P. B. Wilbur, A. M. Founded 1842. 
Number of students in 1855—collegiate department, 147; 
preparatory and primary, 295. Total number in attend- 
ance, 442. 

Bascom FEMALE InsTiTUTE, Huntsville, Alabama. 
President, Rev. George M. Everhart, A. M. This insti- 
tution has been chartered by the legislature of Alabama 
as a female college, and enjoys all the advantages and 
immunities of the same. We have had no catalogue 
of the students. The college is one of the largest and 
most beautiful buildings in the State. 

St. Mary’s HALL, Burlington, New Jersey. Right 
Rev. George W. Doane, rector or principal. Estab- 
lished 1838. Number of pupils in 1855, 240. 

Mystic HALL, West Medford, Massachusetts. 
cipal, Mrs. Thomas P. Smith. Established 18565. 


Prin- 


influence of a genuine piety—of the true religion of 
Jesus—which, after all, was the unseen power that 
gave point to her character, direction to her mind, hap- 
piness to her life, triwmph in her death. 
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PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTION FoR THE DEAF AND 
Dus, for 1855. From the annual report of this im- 
portant and interesting charity, we find its usefulness 
increasing, and its managers faithfully discharging their 
trust. The report contains a history of the institution, 
and other particulars which will be of advantage to 
persons who have the care of deaf and dumb children. 
We have not room for extracts, but a letter to the sec- 
retary* would doubtless secure the report. 

Girt TO THE MARYLAND HospiTaL.—aA beautiful 
oil painting has been received at the Maryland Hospital 
for the Insane, with the following note addressed to the 
Medical Superintendent :— 

BALTIMORE, 27th September, 1855. 

A friend of your institution desires to evince an 
interest in its suecess, and hoping for a beneficial effect 
upon some of your patients, begs the Maryland Hospital 
to accept the accompanying painting, to be placed as 
you may deem most advantageous. 

It is a copy of Corregio’s Holy Family in the Tribune 
at Florence, painted from the original by Cephas G. 
Thompson, of Boston, now residing in Rome. 

To Jonn FoNERDEN, M.D., Maryland Hospital. 


The painting was sent in an appropriate gilt frame, 
through the house of Samson Cariss & Co. It is now 
placed on an east wall near the principal entrance into 
the hospital. The Medical Superintendent presents 
the thanks of the institution to the friend thereof, who 
has so acceptably and so gracefully evinced an interest 
in its success. 


A Goop Law.—A bill has been introduced into the 
New York Legislature, which, among other wholesome 
provisions, enacts that any married woman whose hus- 
band, without any fault on her part, from drunkenness, 
profligacy, or any other cause, shall neglect or refuse to 
provide for her support, or the support of her children, 
or any married woman who is deserted by her husband 
without any fault on her part, shall have the right to 
transact business in her own name, collect her own 
earnings and those of her minor children, and educate 
her children free from the interference of her husband 
or any other person. 


THE SACRIFICE. 


All women love great men 

If young or old—it is in all the tales; 

Young beauties love old poets who can tove. 

Why should not he the poems in my soul, 

The love, the passionate faith, the sacrifice, 

The constancy? I throw them at his feet. 

Who cares to see the fountain’s very shape, 

And whether it be a Triton’s or a Nymph’s, 

That pours the foam, makes rainbows all around? 

You could not praise indeed the empty conch ; 

But I'll pour floods of love, and hide myseif. 

BROWNING’sS NEW PoEMS. 

AMERICAN ASCENDENCY.—Lieutenant Maury has 
demonstrated that by wind and wave it is down stream 
from our country to all the world; and that all nations 
must ascend to reach it. With an ocean on either hand, 
its power descernis with a celerity to every country on 
the sphere, and that, too, from even the deepest interior 
of the country. 

How earnestly should Americans strive to make the 








* James J. Barclay, Esq., Philadelphia. 





character of their nation accord with its high station in 
the physical world! 


MOUNT VERNON ASSOCIATION. 


THE following shows progress, and should encourage 
all to aid who desire to see the home and tomb of 
Washington preserved to do honor to the country :— 

REPORT OF THE MOUNT VERNON CENTRAL COM- 
MITTEE OF THE Un10N.—The Governor, in his message 
to the assembly (which met in December), strongly 
recommended the co-operation of the legislature for the 
purchase of Mount Vernon by the daughters of Wash- 
ington. A select committee was appointed, and a bill 
has been laid by them before the legislature, entitled 
* A bill to incorporate the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Asso- 
ciation of the Union, and to authorize the purchase of a 
part of Mount Vernon Place.” It has been read, and 
awaits a second reading. There is every reason to hope 
that it will be passed without objection.* 

The Hon. Mr. Everett has been solicited by the ladies 
to deliver his lecture on Washington in Richmond, to 
promote the interests of the Mount Vernon cause. He 
has generously accepted the invitation. 

Since the last report made by the ladies, several new 
associations have been formed in Pennsylvania; also 
in Delaware. Ladies of influence are using their best 
exertions to form an association in St. Louis; we have 
the same account of Mobile and of Mississippi. Dis- 
tinguished citizens in New York are taking the first 
steps towards forming an association in that city. 
Washington Irving has consented to be their chairman. 

“The Southern Matron” has received a noble dona- 
tion from a lady of Mobile. Mrs. M. E. Crawford col- 
lected and forwarded four hundred and eighty-seven 
dollars! A large part of this was collected on the 22d of 
February. The colonel of the regiment made an elo- 
quent appeal, and it was successful. Why cannot 
some one lady take the lead in every town and village, 
get up a reading, a lecture, a fair, and raise a sum 
sufficient to give the town from whence such token 
comes a name on the archives of our Mount Vernon 
Association ? 

The fullowing names are enrolled on our list of con- 
tributors :— 

Mrs. M. A. Conant, Smithland, Kentucky, Sl 
* Sarah W. Gilbert, Lebanon Centre, 

« Waiter Steele, Charleston, South Carolina, 
« J. P. Santmyer, Columbus, Ohio, 

“ Henry S. Evans, Westchester, Pa., 


~~ 


To ConREsPONDENTS.—The following articles are 
accepted: “Blind Alice”—‘*To Nellie’—“‘ Wear a 
Smile”—“ Sabbath Evening Thoughts’’—“ The Exile’’— 
“ Little Drops of Dew”—* A Love Scene”—* The Pa- 
risian Student of To-day”—“ Tom’s Wedding”—“ The 
New-Year Night of an Unhappy Man’’—“ Sultry 
Night”—* Sleighing Song,” and “ Pictures and Similes.” 

The following we must decline ; we have not room for 
long stories, and our stock of poetry is overwhelming 
us :-—* Lines” —“ Victories of Peace’’—“ Cousin Kate’’ 
— “<A Voyage Across the Atlantic’’—‘ Hope”—“ Vic- 
tory’—“In Memoriam”—* To-morrow” — “ Bessie’s 
Grave”—“ Waifs for Winter’ —‘ Leap-year Valen- 
tine” —“ Marie Jane”—** A Reminiscence’*—“ Old Miss 
Polly; or, the Faithful Friend”’—* Night in Autumn”— 





* The Bill passed. We shall give it in our June 
number. 
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“The Mourners”—“ A Beautiful Heiress’’—“ Lines 
Suggested on the Death of an only Child’’—“ ’Twere 
Sweet to Think, &c.’’—‘‘ Heen”—*“ Death of Captain 
Titus”—“ Saint Valentine”—* Recollections of a Sum- 
mer in my Life’—* Eyes”—“ The Tale I tell is o’er 
True”—* Pastel Portrait Gallery’’—“ Spring’’—“ The 
Dying Wanderer’’—‘“ The Indian Maid’ —* Seven 
Wonders”—“ A High-minded Man”’—* The Way to 
London’’--“ Poems on the Passions’’—‘ A Song’’-— 
* Mode] Mothers,” and “ An Elegy.” 

Nota Bene.—We cannot promise to return articles; 
each writer should keep a copy; then the trouble and 
expense of sending back such MSS. as we do not want 
would be avoided. It is a great annoyance to the edi- 
tors. 








Literarn Notices. 





Booxs BY MAtL.—Now that the postage on printed 
matter is so low, we offer our services to procure for our 
subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. 
Information touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

When ordering a buok, please mention the name of 
the publisher. 


From J. B. Lrpprncott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE THREE MARRIAGES; or, Life al a Watering 
Place. By Mrs. Hubback, authoress of “‘ The Wife’s 
Sister,” “ May and December,” etc. Complete in one 
volume. This is a picture of English fashionable life, 
many counterparts of which may, no doubt, be found 
among aristocratic pretenders and their imitators nearer 
home. The moral will be traced in the failures of a 
faded and intriguing belle to triumph over truth and 
virtue, and of a mercenary and dishonest servant to 
represent his deceased master. There are also many 
lessons of precaution in the volume, which may prove 
serviceable to such persons as, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, are accustomed to seek pleasure and society 
at watering-places. The story is well and spiritedly 
told, and cannot fail to absorb the attention of the 
reader. 

LIFE OF LORD JEFFREY. With a Selection from 
his Correspondence. By Lord Cockburn, one of the 
Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland. Two 
volumes in one. It would seem but vanity in us, were 
we to attempt to eulogize such a work as the one whose 
title we have just recorded. Nevertheless, there is no 
impropriety in expressing the extreme pleasure we have 
experienced, in a somewhat hasty glance, at what 
appeared to us to be a fair and truthful portraiture of 
the private and public life, of a man so profoundly 
versed in legal and literary knowledge as was Francis 
Jeffrey. The author was not merely the contemporary 
of Jeffrey, but his intimate friend and correspondent, 
and, therefore, well qualified for the delicate task which 
he has delicately performed. We have, consequently, 
the whdle character of Jeffrey, in all its phases, from 
childhood to extreme old age, candidly and clearly 
placed before us, together with interesting evidences 
not only of the development of his genius and intellect, 
but also of those earlier and maturer personal traits 
whose momentary shadows have left the great critic, 
himself, the subject of grave criticism with a certain 
class of moralists.. The vo.ume must be considered as 


one closely connected with the higtory of English lite- 
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rature—at least from the commencement of the present 
century—and must, consequently, find a place in the 
libraries of all who feel an interest in the progress of 
critical learning. , 

From A. BurKE, Buffalo, and for sale by Lippincott, 
GramBo, & Co., Philadelphia, and by all booksellers :— 

NOTES BY A VOLUNTEER OF THE FRENCH 
REPUBLIC. An Autobiography. Edited by C. Smith, 
author of “ A Workingman’s Way in the World,” etc. 
etc. This assumes to be nothing more than a personal 
narrative of many of the humbler events of the French 
Revolution of 1789. It graphically illustrates the poli- 
tical frenzy of the times, and the confidence that was 
compelled to be shown with regard to, not voluntarily 
reposed in, the bands of ignorant or selfish demagogues 
who became the official guardians of the people under 
the abused name of Liberty. The vividness of the 
impressions which these pages fix upon the mind of the 
reader, notwithstanding the brevity of their details, and 
the continual changes made in the position of the 
* Volunteer,” is such as might be looked for in vain in 
more elaborately written works on the events and.cha- 
racters they illustrate. 


From E. H. BuTLer & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Accession 
of James the Second. By Thomas Babington Macaulay. 
Embellished with an accurate portrait of the author. 
Four volumes in one. Many of Mr. Macaulay’s ad- 
mirers, we doubt not, are much more delighted with the 
fascinating style of his history, than reliant, in not a 
few instances, upon the sincerity of his facts, or upon 
the logic of his arguments, or the justness of his con- 
clusions. They most probably place the same confidence 
in his truthfulness—where his partisan feelings are 
concerned—that they repose in any historical romance, 
where the simple narrative may be based upon fact, 
but where the coloring and adornment are either mere 
creations of the imagination or the one-sided operations 
of prejudice. Such readers, while doubting the accuracy 
of an author like Mr. Macaulay, for instance, are con- 
tent to fall into ectacies with the brilliancy of his 
special pleadings, the beauty of his rheteric, and the 
vivacity of his descriptions—as well of character, as 
of natural objects—and, for a time, are led to ignore 
all their former conceptions of historie truth, and 
regard in new and dazzling but uncertain lights, the 
personages, actions, and ideas of the past. If, for 
example, they do not altogether acknowledge the just- 
ness of the position which the historian has assigned to 
William Penn, as a contemptible parasite and flatterer 
of the Stuarts, they can surely admire the boldness with 
which he reiterates his charges, and the ingenuity of 
the arguments by which he seeks to establish his mis- 
representations of the conduct of the peaceful Proprietor. 

We confess, however, that we have read able ecriti- 
cisms of Macaulay, which, disdaining to regard any 
other considerations but those of truth, have, perhaps, 
influenced our own opinions—independently formed as 
we may think themtobe. Consequently, we advise all, 
who may deem our advice of the smallest account, to 
procure a copy of the history in question, so that, should 
the criticisms to which we refer ever come under their 
notice, fhey mzy be prepared to form a fair and im- 
partial judgment. The inducement to obtain the great 
work—four volumes of the English edition in one of the 
American, for a single dollar—must surely be attractive 
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enough to satisfy any one who takes delight in beauti- 
ful reading. 

A TREATISE ON PHONOLOGY. Comprising «a 
perfect Alphabet for the English Language; a specimen 
Exhibition of the Absurdities of our present System of 
Orthography ; Comstock's, Pilman’s, and the Cincinnati 
Alphabet, contrasted; a Lecture on Phonetics, by Prof. 
McLain; the Pamphoneticon, and Recommendations of 
Comstock’s Alphabet. By Andrew Comstock, M.D., 
Prineipal of the Vocal Gymnasium, author of a System 
of Eloeution, “ The Phonetic Speaker,” “ A System of 
Vocal Gymnastics,” ete. etc. This is the second edition 
of a work which eminently merits the consideration of 
all interested in the orthographic advancement of our 
language. 

From Linpsay & BLAKtsTon, Philadelphia :— 

THE BLIND GIRL OF WITTENBERG: A Life 
Picture af the Times of Luther and the Reformation, 
From the German. By John G. Morris, Pastor of the 
First Lutheran Church, Baltimore. This is a religious 
novel, the object of which appears ft f, be the illustration 
of the character of Luther, and of other prominent 
actors in the Reformatior; and, also, of the nature 
and importance of the principles discussed during the 
first ten years of that exciting and eventful period. 
Many of the fictitious characters introduced are pleas- 
ingly drawn, while the real personages are truthfully 
and historicaliv represented. 

From T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia :— 
| MAJOR JONES'S COURTSHIP: detailed, with Other 
Scenes, Incidents and Adventures, in a Series of Letiers 
by Himself. With additional letters; and thirteen 
illustrations by DarLey. 

MAJOR JONES’S SKETCHES OF TRAVEL: Com- 
prising the Scenes, Incidents, and Adventures, in his Tour 
from Georgia to Canada, By the author of “ Major 
Jones’s Courtship,” ete. ete. With eight original illus- 
trations, from designs by Darley. 

ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN SIMON SUGGS, late 
of the Tallapoosa Volunteers ; together with “‘ Taking the 
Census,’ and other Alabama Sketches. By the author of 
“ Widow Rugby’s Husband.” With a portrait of 
Simen Suggs, from life, and ten original illustrations, 
by Darley. 

Wit, humor, and genuine, though homely philosophy, 
mark the pages of these volumes, which any one, desir- 
ous of growing wise and fat simultaneously (and who 
does not—especially if he can do so by reading and 
Jaughing?), may obtain for the trifling sum of fifty cents 
cach, 

THE HOLLY-TREE INN, In Seven Chapters. By 
Charles Dickens. This little pamphlet volume, designed 
for a Christmas and New Year’s story, comes to us 
somewhat out of season; but its beauties of thought, 
sentiment, and description will, we doubt not, outlast 
many returns of those festive periods. Price twelve and 
a half cents, 

THE PIRATE’S SON, A Sea Novel of great interest, 
Full of beautiful illustrations. We presume that this 
is very much like the common run of piratical stories, 
for which, we confess, we have not the slightest regard. 
Price twenty-five cents. 


From T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia; and ALprn & 
Bearps.y, Utica, New Vork :— 


LUCY BOSTON; or, Woman's Rights and Spiritual- 
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ism: Ilustrating the Follies and Delusions of te Nine- 
teenth Century. By Fred Folio. We have in this 
handsomely illustrated volume many amusing, but, at 
the same time, many melancholy pictures of the ex- 
travagancies of the human mind, as manifested by 
certain so-called developments of the present age and 
generation. These pictures, though not always, we 
hope, true to nature, oy, at least, not without exaggera- 
tion, are evidently the production of no ordinary satirist. 
They bear indubitable proofs that their author is a 
person of observation and education, who, while dis- 
posed to ridicule the “ developments” to which he refers, 
yet laments that the arguments of philosophy, theology, 
and logic, urged against them, should so far have proved 
comparatively fruitiess. We hope that his volume will, 
in the course of time, belong to the history of a curious, 
but humiliatingly remembered past, and be referred to 
only as the ial of del which have had their 
day. 





From D. AprLeton & Co., New York, through T. B. 
PETERSON, Philadelphia :— 

THE ATTACHE IN MADRID; or, Sketches of the 
Court of Isabella 11. Translated from the German. 
In this beautifully printed volume we have presented 
to us a much more favorable view of the religious and 
social condition of Spain than the greater portion of 
modern tourists and letter-writers—especially if they 
be English—are willing to offer. Indeed, the observa- 
tions of the German “ Attaché” have not the least 
correspondence with the generally received ideas with 
regard to Spain. He seems to have no confidence in 
the scandalous stories told of persons ranking high in 
that country, nor in the statement that its decline, as a 
political power, is solely due to the faith professed by 
its people. With these and many other views of Spanish 
society and politics, many American readers, it is prob- 
able, will have little sympathy; but, as giving a new 
version of the history of events occurring within a very 
few years, and of which, hitherto, only one side has 
found an opportunity to speak, in this country, his book 
will not be unacceptable to thuse who delight in the sepa- 
ration of truth from error, And, whatever may be the 
differences of readers as to the correctness of the opinions 
advanced in this volume, we can truly say, with the 
American translator, that its “ pages will prove amusing 
and instructive,” as presenting “living and breathing 
portraits of the Spanish Court, foreign as well as 
domestic,’’ together with life-like pictures of Spanish 
society, during a period of the most intense political 
excitement. 

SONGS AND BALLADS OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION, With Notes and IMlustrations, by Frank 
Moore. We have here quite an attractive novelty in 
American literature. Embracing a careful selection 
from the numerous songs and ballads—as well of 
“ Tory” as of “ Whig” origin—which appeared during 
the War of Independence, this volume, we doubt not, 
will prove most acceptable to all who desire to obtain a 
closer acquaintance with the spirit which animated 
men’s hearts, at thet eventful period in our national 
history. Though few of these lyrics posseas any great 
poetical merit, they were evidently well adapted to the 
stirring times in which they were produced, and of 
which they are curiously illustrative. 

THE CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE WITH HIS BROTHER 
JOSEPH, SOMETIME KING OF SPAIN. Selected and 
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Translated, with Explanatory Notes, from the “ M moires 


du RoiJoseph.” In two volumes. The value of these 
volumes to historical students cannot be too highly 
estimated. They afford us striking evidences of the 
wonderful military genius of the greatest of modern 
military heroes, and of the fact that the promptness and 
decision, which so much distinguish his character, were 
not due to the vivacity of his genius alone, but also to 
the exercise of laborious and prudent forethought. 
They moreover lay open to us the secret springs of many 
of his most momentous actions, and show us how, in 
the most trifling, as well as in the most important opera- 
tions, he arranged in advance every detail with singular 
and extraordinary minuteness and precision. 

From Mason & Brotuens, New York, through T. B. 
Peterson, Philadelphia :-— 

LANMERE, By Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr, author of 
“ Farmingdale.” The merited triumph which attended 
Mrs. Dorr’s first literary effort, has tempted her to the 
performance of another, in which we perceive many of 
the quiet and unpretending traits which gv pleasingly 
distinguished her former work. We have no doubt of 
the success of “ Lanmere,’’ especially with that thought- 
ful class of readers who are ever disposed to resist the 
formation of unworthy suspicions, and to restrain their 
censures when they have no better foundation for them 
than habitual cheerfulness of heart, and natural im- 
pulsiveness of character. 

EDITH; or, the Quaker’s Daughter. A Tale of Puri- 
tan Times. By one of her descendants. The scenes, 
incidents, and personages, introduced into this well 
written novel, belong to a period in the history of New 
England which must ever remain a dark spot on the 
annals of religious and political freedom. The perse- 
cutions suffered by the Quakers are portrayed with 
great truthfulness and feeling, tempered, however, by 
forbearance and charity. The character of Edith is a 
beautiful conception of human patience, as well as of 
the virtue and dignity of true womanhood, under the 
severest trials. But there are introduced to the reader 
persons of a different faith, whose tenderness of heart, 
and noble disregard of sectarian ties and prejudices, 
are no less models of true Christianity. It will not 
appear strange, however, if a few extravagancies should 
be detected in the development of the plot. 


From J. C. Denny, New York; Priturps, Sampson, 
& Co., Boston; and H. W. Dery, Cincinnati, through 
T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

HOME. By AnnaLeland. This is a very interesting 
story, written in the fgem of an autobiography, and in 
which the author introduces us to numerous domestic 
scenes and personal characters, strongly impressed with 
the peculiarities of New England life. 

ALONE. By Marion Harland, of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. It will not be expected of us to say anything 
new in commendation of a work, which has been almost 
unprecedentedly popular, not only in America, but also 
in England. Nineteen thousand copies have already 
been called for by discriminating readers—to whose 
feelings and judgment the contents of the golume are 
particularly addressed—without the slightest appear- 
ance of abatement in the just appreciation originally 
excited in favor of the author’s genius and ability. 

JACKSON AND NEW ORLEANS. An authentic 


Narrative of the memorable Achievements of the American 
Army, under General Andrew Jackson, before New Orleans, 








in the Winter of 1814-15. By Alexander Walker. From 
the title of this volume, it will be perceived that its 
contents relate to a most interesting period in the histury 
of our country, as well as to the brilliant career of one 
of the most remarkable men of modern times. Many 
errors in former narratives of the same event—such, 
for imstance, as the story of “the cotton bags,’’—will 
be found amply corrected, while a more magnanimous 
spirit is fanifested towards those who came for con- 
quest, than has heretofore been evineed in productions 
on the same sulject. Besides, in its style, and in the 
minuteness of its personal details, this volume possesses 
many attractions, which render it much more pleasant 
reading than we could hope to find in a strictly military 
account of the great defence it commemorates. 

CAMP FIRES OF THE RED MEN: or, ¢ Hundred 
Years ago. By J. R. Orton. Illustrated by Walcutt. 
Sufliciently interesting in plot and incident, correct in 
sentiment, and frequently very true to nature in its 
descriptions, this novel, notwithstanding some improba- 
bilities of action and exuberances of style, which may 
easily be discerned, is one which we can favorably 
recommend to our readers. Though the pictures it 
presents of men and things, “a hundred years ago,”’ in 
this country, are not always undoubted fuc-similes, 
enough reliance may be placed on them to enable us to 
contemplate them with no little instruction and enter- 
tainment. 


From Bunce & BROTHER, 134 Nassau Street, New 
York, through PeTerson, Philadelphia >— 

SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. A Novel. By Misg 
Austen. This is a domestic story, by a favorite and 
most successful English novelist, and forms the second 
volume of a uniform series of the same author's works. 
Miss Austen has, from the commencement of her lite- 
rary career, been justly popular among that class of 
readers who prefer a quiet and philosophieal inquiry 
into the foundations of human character and into the 
motives of human action, to those rapid and forcea 
developments which destroy all the semblances & 
truth and consistency. The volume before us, is, for 
the reasons we have mentioned, most attractive. 

From WHITTEMORE, Nites, & HALL, Boston, 
through T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

MRS, FOLLEN’S TWILIGHT STORIES. 1. True 
Stories about Dogs and Cals. 2. Made-up Stories. 3. The 
Pedler of Dust Sticks. 4,5,6. The Old Garret: Parts 
1, 2, 3. We have here six neatly printed volumes, 
bound in civth gilt, charmingly illustrated by Billings, 
and, if we may rely upon the expressions of a little girl 
who has read them all, composed of the most entertain- 
ing materials, and written in a clear and attractive 
style. Inclosed in a neat case, they may all be had for 
$1 50; or, separately, for twenty-five cents each. 

THE BLUE RIBBONS: A Slory of the last Century. 
By Anna Harriet Drury, authoreas of “ Friends and 
Fortune,” ete. This is an exceedingly pretty and in- 
structive little book for children, 

From CARLTON & Puiips, New York. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE BRITISH POETS. By 
Eliza Woodworth. With twelvg illustrations. This is 
a work beautifully got up. The paper, type, binding, 
and illustrations are worthy of the gems that fill the 
pages. The compiler has shown taste and a discrimi- 
nating judgment in the choice of poems she has made, 
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Her range is a wide one—from Chaucer down to the 
present day—and the claims of all seem to have been 
carefully weighed and adjusted. Such works as these 
are useful in offering in a small compass much general 
information to those whose time or means does not 
allow them to cull for themselves, through the vast 
fields of English literature, such flowers as might suit 


their fancy. 
- 


From Dana & Co., New York, through H. Hooker, 
Philadelphia :— 

OUR CHURCH MUSIC. A Book for Pastors and 
People. By Richard Storrs Willis. The abilities of 
Mr. Willis as an educated and practical musical critic, 
are, we believe, admitted by almost every one. Conse- 
quently, if we are not mistaken, the thin, yet well filled 
volume he has presented to us, will meet with due regard 
and attention. It affords to church choirs, to church 
builders, and to the pastors and people of every denomi- 
nation of Christians, many useful hints and suggestions, 
which, we think, eminently merit their attention. It 
abounds, moreover, in pointed, but, in our opinion, 
frequently just censures of the present choir system of 
musical worship; of the absence of the true devotional 
elements in many of the hymns now most in vogue, and 
of the far from sacred effects so common in our modern 
church music. Unlike most of the reformers of the 
present day, it may be added, Mr. Willis, while en- 
deavoi.ng to tear down, also exerts himself to build up. 

From J. C. Densy, New York; PxHiLuips, SAMPSON, 
& Co., Boston; H. W. Dersy, Cincinnati; through 
Cc. G. Henperson, Corner 5th and Arch Streets, Phila- 
delphia :— 

DREAMS AND REALITIES IN THE LIFE OF A 
PASTOR AND TEACHER. By the author of “ Rolling 
Ridge,” “The Parish Side,” etc. There is nothing 
mysterious in the dreams or startling in the realities of 
this volume, The lives of industrious teachers and 
virtuous pastors are not generally remarkable for 
uncommon or exciting adventures; and so with the 
life of the diligent and pious hero of the book before us. 
It offers, however, for our consideration and imitation, 
many bright examples of manly perseverance under 
discouraging circumstances, many generous sacrifices 
for the good of others, and many lessons of Christian 
patience and submission under disappointments and 
misfortune. Fiction though it may be, the spirit of 
truth breathes in every page. 

From WHITTEMORE, Nites and Haut, Boston, 
through W. P. Hazard, 190 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia :— 

THE ONYX RING. By John Sterling. With a Bio- 
graphical Preface, by Charles Hale. The tale contained 
in this neat little volume, originally appeared in “‘ Black- 
wood’s Magazine.” The excellent personal and literary 
character of its author may easily be appreciated from 
the fact, that, though he has been but twelve years dead, 
two biographies of him have already been written, by 
authors no less eminent than Archdeacon Hare and 
Thomas Carlyle. Both these distinguished gentlemen 
were his intimate friends, and also warm admirers of 
his literary productions, of which the “ Onyx Ring” is, 
perhaps, best adapted to popular perusal. Combining 
the pleasing and romantic incidents of a story of love 
and seeming magic, with sagacious reasonings upon 
many wid ly important questions of philosophy and 





social life, and teaching the great truth that every one 
should be contented with his own mental or physical 
qualifications, this exceedingly well written little tale 
is worthy of a distinguished place in the library of every 
judicious reader. 

LITTLE PAUL AND OTHER STORIES. By Lizzie 
Amory. This is a desirable volume for the reading of 
children, simple in style, interesting in narrative, and 
most excellent in its teachings. 

From De Witt & DAVENPORT, New York :— 

THE HUNTER'’S FEAST; or, Conversations around 
the Camp-Fire. By Capt. Mayne Reid, author of “ The 
Rifle Rangers,” “ The Scalp Hunters,’ etc. With eight 
original designs, engraved by N. Orr. The incidents 
and adventures related in this volume are of a most 
exciting and entertaining character. A party of amateur 
hunters, six in number, with two experienced trappers 
as guides, set out westward from St. Louis, designing 
to amuse themselves by chasing the buffalo in his native 
haunts. The narrative of the adventurers of this little 
company, however, forms, of itself, but a very simal! 
portion of the work, the great body of the volume being 
made up of hunting stories told by the different mem- 
bers of the party around their camp-fire at night, and 
of very instructive descriptions and interesting anec- 
dotes of the various animals they encountered during 
theirtravel by day. When we state that the “ Hunters’ 
Feast”’ is fully equal in excellence to the previous pro- 
ductions of Captain Reid’s pen, in the same field of 
literary labor, it wili not be necessary for us to add 
any higher commendation. 


MAGAZINES, PAMPHLETS, &c. 


NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC REVIEW. Volume I. 
Number 1. January, 1856. George P. Buell, editor and 
publisher, Washington, D. C. Terms: Three dollars 
per year, invariably in advance. 

THE GOLD HUNTER. A Story of the present Time. 
By Samuel Lawrence, Esq. Possessing no inconsider- 
able merit as a philosophic and philanthropic poem, 
this little pamphlet commends itself to the especial 
notice of those belonging to the Masonic Brotherhood. 

THE SCHOLAR’S PANOPLY, AS ILLUSTRATED 
BY THE SHIELD OF ACHILLES. The Biennial 
Oration, delivered before the Zelesophic Society of the 
University of Pennsylvania. By Henry Coppée, Pro- 
fessor of English Literature in the University. Our 
friend, the author, will please accept our thanks for the 
copy which he has furnished us of his elegant oration. 
A more chastely classical pryguetion, or one more 
beautifully entwining the truths of philosophy, religion, 
and patriotism, with the rich adornments of eloquence, 
we do not recollect ever to have read, 


Rapr’s Pens—We are constantly receiving direct 
from the manufacturer choice lots, made expressly for 
us, of those celebrated pens. We annex the prices with- 
out holders. 

Goose-quill size . .« «.« « e« .« $2 

Swan @ “* . ° ° . ° + $2 50, 

Condor “ bed ° . oe 2 + $5. 

With holders this pen is— 

Goose-quill size ° ° . ° e + $3. 

Swan “ eS ° ° — + 4. 

Condor “ bed ° ° ° ° e « OF. 

Best fourteen carat gold, and pens warranted. 
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ANOTHER of our beautiful gemograph engravings 
graces this number, and a four figure fashion plate. 
We have some beautiful designs in preparation for our 
future numbers, 





PoTICHIMANIE.—We were the first to mention any- 
thing about this new style of embellishment in this 
country, and this we did in 1854. It was some time 
before any attempts were made to manufacture the 
beautiful vases; and now, in 1856, we are constantly 
receiving orders for Potichimanie ornaments. 

Our Four Ficure Fasnion PiLates.—We are 
receiving letters and newspaper testimonials in abund- 
ance to the beauty of our new style of fashion plates; 
and one letter from among the many we feel it our 
duty to publish :— 

DEAR Mr. Gopey: Although I am neither wife nor 
sweetheart of an editor, yet I consider myself a member 
of the fraternity, for I am an editor’s enly daughter. 

I have never thought the editorial notices (seen in our 
papers) sufficiently strong in favor of your excellent 
magazine; in fact, I do ndt think gentlemen can fully 
appreciate it—no one but you, dear Mr. Godey, who 
seem to understand all our wants, and supply them as 
if by intuition. 

You expressed a wish to have the ladies give their 
opinion of the four figure fashion plates, and I have 
timidly ventured to give my humble views, which are 
decidedly in favor of the improvement ; for, in addition 
to the old style, we secure the fashion for misses and 
children. Indeed, I think the engravings in the 
* Lady’s Book” excel everything I have before seen in 
that line. It has exceeded itself so much each year 
that I dare not permit myself to think of what it will be 
if it continues to progress. 

I have long been an attentive reader of your valuable 
book, and prize it more than ever; and I believe it is a 
favorite wherever it is read ; indeed, it is unrivalled by 
any other publication in our country ! 

I am personally indebted to you, Mr. Godey, for all 
the beautiful patterns I have used. You see I have 
availed myself of the ladies’ leap-year fra in at 
addressing you. 


We have had several applications lately from per- 
sons who have paid their money elsewhere than to us. 
Now be it distinctly understood—and we have pub- 
lished this often before—we are only respunsible for the 
“Lady’s Book” when the money is sent direct to the 
publisher, L. A. Godey. The only question that a sub- 
scriber has to ask himself is—Did he send us the money? 

BoarpMAN & Gray.—We have now hanging in our 
office a picture—for that is what we call it, although it is 
an advertisement. It is a view of the establishment of 
Boardman, Gray, & Co., the celebrated manufacturers 
of pianos in Albany, New York. It is printed in fourteen 
different colors on a tint ground ; the size is twenty-four 
by thirty inches. The manufactory occupies the lower 
part of the picture, and the surroundings are figures, 
flowers, birds, fruits, &c. It is a most exquisite piece 
of work, and worth a visit to our office to look at. 
Rosenthal, 8. E. Corner of Third and Dock Streets, is the 
deserving artist who executed it. 
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IT IS BEGINNING TO BE FOUND OUT.—The “ North 
Adams Transcript” says: “Every lady who wishes to 
get the true Paris fashions before anybody else, sub- 
scribes to Godey ;” and that is a most certain fact. 

In our next number we shall commence an admirable 
story by Miss Meeta Victoria Fuller. 

Goine IT STRONG.—We copy the following from the 
* London Illustrated News: Americans will be as- 
tonished to hear that all this ovation was for a dancer. 
In speaking of Madame Celeste, they say: “In three 
years in America she realized $200,000 !”? whopper num- 
berone. “ She was saluted by the soldiery wherever she 
went!” standing army, we suppose—whopper number 
two. “She was elected a free culizen of the Siates!” 
Oh! whopper number three. “ General Jacksun intro- 
duced her to his cabinet, who congratulated her upon 
her being elected a free citizen!” whopper. number 
four. That is enough of it. 

EMBROIDERY Boox.—The most complete collection 
ever made, we now offer fur sale at 25 cents, or five 
copies for one dollar. See advertisement on cover. 


In IMITATION oF Honiton Lace:—We have been 
asked for directions how to work the patterns that are 
given in imitation of Honiton lace. Most ot the patterns 
are worked in two stitches, button-hole and satin stitch, 
or over and over; the little bars across are worked like 
a loop; you catch the thread several times and then 
work it in button-hole stiteh. After the article has been 
worked then wash it; after which, cut the muslin from 
beneath, and it will leave you an open work resembling 
Honiton. 


—_—_ 


Gopey’s Monthly List of New Music, which will be 
furnished at the prices annexed. 

“My Brother’s Grave,” words by J. Partenheimer, 
music by J. B. Bishop, 25 cts. 

To give our readers an idea of this touching and 
beautiful song, we insert one verse. 


No marble fane, no sculptured stone, 
Point thee his lowly bed; 

No grassy mound by dear ones rear’d 
Adorns the ocean’s dead; 

Unmarked the spot, save by his God, 
Whose all omniscient power 

Can fathom e’en the deep, where sleeps 
Earth’s loved but faded flower. 


Come, gather round the hearth,” 2 «6 


Come, let us gather round the hearth, 
The chilly nights are growing long, 

The golden crops are gathered in, 
Come, let us have a cheerful song. 


“The happiness of Home,” « 2% 


* Dreams that charmed me when a child,” 256 “ 

“The Golden Moon,” embellished with a night 
scene, Ss 

“ My Cottage Home” (15th edition), embellished with 
a beautiful cottage scene, 6 « 


E’en though my mother’s smile be gone, 
My father’s watchful care, 

[ love to dwell beneath thy roof 
For home was always there. 
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Some of our lady friends would, no doubt, like to 
have a description of the cradle that is prepared for the 
expected scion of royalty. Here it is! 

Nothing can exceed the magnificence and the elegance 
of the cradle, or rather cot, prepared by the Ville de 
Paris as an offering to the Empress. The form is that 
of a vessel (the principal emblem of the city’s arms). 
At the prow a silver eagle stands with outspread wings; 
on the stern, a figure representing the city of Paris 
wearing a mural crown, bears an imperial crown, from 
which fall the curtains of point d’ Alencon and blue silk, 
embreidered with gold. On each side of the principal 
figure stands that of a child, one wearing a helmet, the 
other aff olive wreath, representative of Peace and War. 
On the sides are plates of bloodstone, richly framed in 
silver, and destined to receive emblematic figures; the 
initials of the Emperor and Empress are placed on each~ } 
side of the railing which runs round the top; andtrom ° 
the cartouche, on which they are engraved, fall wreaths 
of silver flowers, extending to both ends of the cradle, 
the body of which is composed of tulip-wood. At the 
back of the stern, the angles of which are decorated 
with winged syrens in silver, a rich silver shield bears 
the arms of the city, surrounded with wreaths of laurel 
and olive, among which is twined a scroll, with the 
motto in enamel. A variety of other decorations en- 
riches the whole. The figures, all in silver, are the 
work of some of the first artists of the day. 


One of our lady subscribers some time since asked for 
a recipe to make Bavarian cream. We have been very 
kindly furnished it by “a friend,” to whom we return 
our thanks, and will be pleased to receive from her 
other recipes from her “twenty years’ actual expe- 
rience.” . 

Recipe FOR BAVARIAN CrREAM.—Mix one pint of 
thick cream with the juice of a large lemon and a glass 
of white wine; put the peel of the lemon in whole, with 
a sufficient quantity of loaf sugar to sweeten it; beat 
them well together with a whisk; put a piece of clean 
muslin over the mould, and pour the cream in; let it 


drain till the following day, then turn it out carefully. ¢ 


There are earthenware moulds on purpose, with small 
holes to let out the whey. 


ANOTHER Impostor.—The “ Lady’s Book” being the 
most popular work in the States, induces impostors to 
take hold of it, knowing how easy it is to procure sub- 
scribers. A fellow by the name of R. Rood, represent- 
ing himself as the agent of Zieber & Co., succeeded in 
obtaining in Germantown, Ohio, twenty-four subscribers 
to the book. There is no such a firm as Zieber & Co. 
We again repeat that we have no soliciting agents. 


New reading of old proverbs :-— 
* Experienced warblers are rarely made prisoners by 


the husks of grain.” $ 


“ An abrupt inclination of the head is equivalent to 
a sudden closing of the eye, to a racer laboring under a 
cataract.’* é 

“It is a sage infant who is intimately acquainted 
with his own paternal relative.” 

“ The Infernal being is not so sable as limners have > 
represented him.” } 

‘No ablut.on will convertan African into an Albino.”’ } 

“In the absence of the miniature tiger, the muscipular 
race will become festive.” 


NOTHING seems to daunt the patrons of the “ book.” A 
subscriber sends us a club from Oregon, and coneludes 
his letter as follows :— 

“If I have not complied with the terms of your work, 
please give me due notice, and they shall be complied 
with. Iam in a great hurry, vur homes are in danger; 
we are in the midst of a savage war with the most 
hostile band of Indians that infest this coast, neither 
age nor sex are spared.”’ 

This we should call sending a club under difficulties, 

A LADY sends us the following :— 

I would say for the benefit of those troubled with the 
large black ants, that green sage scattered where they 
rise will drive them away. I have tried this. 

WE are under obligations to another lady for the 
following :— 

For BLeAcnuinoe Cotton.—For six pounds of cloth, 
take half a pound of chloride of lime; pour two quarts 
of boiling water upon the lime, stir well, and let it 
remain half an hour. Boil the cloth in soapsuds; 
strain the lime-water through a thick bag; add five 
pailfuls of tepid water. Keep the cloth in this mixture 
thirty or forty minutes, frequently moving it in the 
water. It is better to bleach the cloth before it is made 
up. 

The writer adds: the above is an excellent recipe, 
the process does not injure the cloth. 

Very NEAT AND GALLANnT.—“ We would recom- 
mend this interesting periodical (meaning the “ Lady’s 
Book,” of course), to the ladies, as, like themselves, it 
has innumerable attractions.” The “Terre Haute 
Journal’’ is responsible. 


Civus and single subscribers are informed that we 
can always furnish numbers from the beginning of the 
year, and will send to any post-otfice where the sub- 
scriber may reside. A club of six may be sent to six 
different post-oflices. It is not too late nuw to make 
up clubs. 

WE have received six letters within a very short time 
from subscribers remitting their dues; who have taken 
the book, the longest, twenty-three years, the shortest 
fifteen; and here is an extract from a letter received 
from Alabama :— 

“T have bound volumes of the “ Lady’s Book” which 
have been in my library more than twenty years, and 
my children who have been born long since I first 
became a subscriber, are now reading the old volumes 
with the most lively interest.—H.” 

Cop Fisn.—A queer beginning, you will say, but 
wait until you read the end. Most housekeepers have 
been annoyed when cooking cod-fish by the smell that 
pervades the whole house. A lump of charcoal put in 
the pet will prevent it. 

Peart Carp Cases.—We have an opportunity of 
obliging our subscribers with these beautiful cases at 
$3 each—a very superior article. We have the pick 
from the manufactory before the stores can get them ; ani 
can, therefore, send the handsomest, and they are 
beautiful. At that price we pay the postage als»; 
such an opportunity has never before offered. 


We have no agents for whose acts we are responsible, 
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ARTHUR’s HOME MAGAzINE.—We understand that 
the list of this magazine has nearly doubled this yer. 
It is pretty near as successful as the “ Lady’s Book.” 

Mrs. SupLee, Chestnut Street above Eighth, has the 
most beautiful assortment of children’s clothes we have 
ever seen. Such loves of caps, hoods, mantles, and 
other fixings, it has never before been our good fortune 
to look upon. And then so obliging is Mrs. 8. She 
takes pleasure in showing them to all who call. 

A Farr CORRESPONDENT has sent us the following 
recipe :— 

Pudding @ la Godey.—Half a cup of farina soaked in 
a quart of boiling milk; two crackers, pounded fine; 
three eggs well beaten; a trifle of salt; raisins. Bake 
one hour. Sauce of sugar, butter, and nutmeg, worked 
to a cream and served cold.—F. E, 8. 

A CONVENIENT ARRANGEMENT.— The ingenious 
French milliners have invented a hoop of India rubber, 
a thin tube, in point of fact, which can be blown up or 
collapsed with great facility, to suit the convenience of 
the wearer. When a lady wishes to pass through a 
door, or enter a carriage, or any other narrow place, she 
touches a spring, which opens a valve and allows the 
air to escape. When the lady erters a place roomy 
enough for the fashion, she has only to put a delicate 
little pipe to her mouth, and blow herself into the 
required shape. Could anything be more charming! 

Tne patterns in this number can all be readily copied 
by using our copying paper. Price 25 cents a package, 
containing several colors. Manufactured by John G. 
Tilton & Co., of Newburyport, Massachusetts. 

How to useit. Lay your muslin on a hard surface, 
such as a table without a cover, then place over that 
the tracing paper, then over that the pattern which you 
wish to be on the muslin. Take a hard lead pencil or 
a stencil, and trace the pattern over carefully, bearing 
oo pretty hard, and you will find the impressivn on the 
muslin. If you wish to preserve your pattern, place 
tissue paper over it, and trace over that instead of the 
pattern itself. 


A BIT of grammatical advice :— 
Remember though box 
In the plural makes boxes, 
That the plural of ox 
Should be oxen, not ozes. 


WE endeavor every month to vary vur embellishments 
and not give the same round of embroidery patterns. 
It is not in our nature to give a sameness to the book. 
We must vary it by giving every new thing that appears. 
In this number will be found several novelties, the like 
of which have never befure been given. 

Harr DveE tn Four Dirrerent CoLons.—The most 
perfect article of this kind, manufactured by the cele- 
brated Berger of Paris, is now for sale in this city by 
Fouladoux, in Chestnut Street above Fourth. It will 
color the hair black, brown, light brown, or of a very 
light almost flaxen color. There is no deception in this, 
for we have seen the article tried, and pronounce it, 
without any exception, the very best Hair Dye we have 
ever seen. Those who order will please specify what 
kind they want—as one case only contains one particu- 
lar dye. 


i 


GuMMED ENVELOPES.—We do most earnestly en- 
treat our subscribers not to trust money in an envelope 
with nothing but the gum to secure it. It js not sate, 
and we will not be responsible for money so inclosed. 
Use a wafer in addition. The envelopes that have the 
postage stamped on them are worse than the vthers. 
The English papers are very severe upon the gummed 
erlvelopes. 


THE New versey agricultural Company aave sent us 
a very large club of subscribers. The subscriptions 
were given as premiums. This is the second agricul- 
tural society that has complimented the *‘ Book” by 
offering it as a premium.- 

QUESTION AND ANSWER.—“I loaned my January 
number to a lady!!! and when it came home all the 
engravings and most of the patterns were torn out. 
What shall I do to keep from loaning them 1?” 

Tie it up in a conspicuous place, and label it “ the 
effects of the loaning system !”’ 


IT is really amazing how two versons can agree £0 
exactly in opinion, especially when they live so far 
from each other. Yet we agree precisely with the 
editor of the “‘ Waukegan Democrat,’’ who says: “ We 
really pity the household that is without that valuable 
and entertaining publication, Godey’s ‘ Lady’s Book.’ ” 

WE feel for the grief of parents upon the loss of a 
child, but such obituary poetry as the following is apt 
to cause a smile instead of a tear:— 


My loss is great, I have lost my Tommy, 
And I must live alone; 

No tongue can tell the pain I feel, 

And sympathize my mind. 

His body has returned to dust, 

His limbs mould in the ground; 

I hope the Lord will him reward, 

With an immortal crown. 

Smooth his hair and fix him sweetly, 
Let the window curtain fall, 

For death has taken our beloved Tommy, 
And he has answered to the call. 

Our compliments to your “ better half” for her good 
opinion of “ the fine old-fashioned Philadelphia gentle- 
man.’ The “ Lewisburg Democrat” is certainly very 
kind in his notice of the book. Come and see us! 





Tue “Firesipe Visttor.”—This is the title of 
another weekly just issued by Bryson, and edited by J. 
M. Church and Ella Rodman. The lady writes well. 
Price $2 a year. 

Harr ORNAMENTS.—Ladies wishing hair made into 
bracelets, pins (which are very beautiful), necklaces, 
or ear-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion 
Editor. A very large number of orders have recently 
been filled, and the articles have given great satistac- 
tion. 

We give the prices at which we will send these beau- 
tiful articles :— 

Breast-pins, from $4 to $12. 
Ear-rings, from $4 50 to $10. 
Bracelets, from $3 to $15. 
Rings, from $1 50 to $3. 
Necklaces, from $6 tu $15. 
Fob-chaing, from $6 to $12, 
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ARTHUR'S SELF-SEALING CAns.—From all quarters 
we hear the best accounts from these self-sealing cans, 
They are turning out admirably. Scores of our personal 
trieads have used them, aud are now luxuriating in 
fresh fruits and fresh tomatoes. [Last year we spoke 
confidently in their favor, because the correctness of the 
principle upon which they were made was apparent at 
agiance. Now we speak more confidently, because we 
have ourselves tried and proved them, and 80, as just 
etated, have scores of our friends, We have heard of 
failures in a few instances, but these have occurred 
through defective preparation of the fruit, or from 
defect in some particular can.) 

There were a variety of self=sealing cans offered to 
the public, last year, and there will, in all probability, 
be @ greater number during te coming season. Not 
vne that we have seen bears any comparison, in our 
estimation, with Arthar’s ; and our advice to all is, to 
try no other can or jar next year. This one will cer- 
tainly keep fruit precisely in the condition in which it is 
sealed up, is simple of construction, easy of use, and 
cannot, we believe, be equalled—far less excelled—-by 
any vessel got up for the purpose of keeping fruit in a 
fresh condition by hermetical sealing. 

A VERY SAD REAsON.—The editor of the “ Greenville 
Enterprise” says: “We have no objection to lean the 
* Book’ to our lady friends, because we have no belter 
helf to read it.” 

SHAKSPEARE seems to have written for all ages and 
for all fashions, too. Hear what Petruchio says of his 
wife’s bonnet :— 

Petruchio. “Why, ’tis a cockle, or a walnut shell; 

A knack, a toy, a trick, a baby’s cap; 

Away with it; come, let me have a bigger.”’ 
Katharine. “I°li have no bigger; this doth fit the time, 

And gentlewomen doth wear,” &c. 


Here is a receipt, which, if the directions are fol- 
lowed exactly, will make an excellent corn cake. It is 
not unlike “ Mrs. Mudlaw’s receipt for making a potato 
pudding.”?’ We will let the old lady tell it for herself. 

“TIT took—I don’t know justly how much—milk, per- 
haps a pint or more; like as not it would have been 
better if I had taken more, then put in Indian meal 
enough to make it just about right for thickness—don’t 
want it too thick or too thin—but I hadn't quite meal 
enough, so I took the flour-box and thought I'd shake in 
a little flour, but it didn’t come out quite fast enough, 
so I took off the cover and poured all right in—about 
a half a box full—that made it just right tor thickness. 
Then the Sal Eratus, I guess I know justly how much 
there was of that, for I took up three times the end of a 
spoon, and when I put it into the milk it was all of a 
fuam, and then I yerked it into the oven.” 


Svsscribers do not seem to understand that when 
we receive money for any other publication we pay the 
money over to that publication. If they miss a number 
of Harper, Arthur, or Graham, they must address the 
publisher of the publication they miss. We have 
nothing to do with it. 


WE shall be pleased to receive any useful receipts of 
any kind that our correspondents have tried, and know 
to be good, 
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ANOTHER Lapy E_1Tor.—Mr. McMakin has called 
in the aid of his daughter (Bessie Beechwood), a very 
sweet writer, to assist him in conducting his well- 
known paper, the “ Saturday Courier.” This is aid 
indeed, 


PATTERNS FOR INFANTS’ DRESSES, Ok INFANTS’ 
Warpropes.—Our fashion editor has supplied a great 
many Wardrobes for infants lately, and in every case 
has given great satisfaction. She has more facilities 
than any other person for furnishing these articles better 
and cheaper than any other person. The vast influence 
that her connection with the “ Lady’s Book” gives her 
induces importers and others to submit to her their 
earliest fashions. To those who cannot afford the 
articles, made up paper patterns can be sent, which 
will be fae-similes of the originals. For particulars, 
address Fashion Editer (not Mrs. Hale), care of L. A. 
Godey, Philadelphia. All other patterns furnished as 
usual, 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by thail must send a 
post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to be 
sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

“T. C. 8.”"—Sent colored cottons, &e., 19th. 

“PF. A. D.”—Sent colored cottons 20th. 

“ Miss J. C.""—Sent pearl card-case 20th. 

“Miss D. O. P.”"—Sent pearl card-case 20th. 

“M. A. H.”—Sent hair ring 20th. 

“C. L. D."—Sent hair dye 20th. 

“Y. A. E.”—Sent hair dye 20th. 

“Ss. M. D.’—I can send you a pattern for 50 cents. 
It will cost me $5 to have it engraved, and perhaps no 
other person would want it. 

“ Mrs. M. B. B.”’—Sent patterns 21st. 

“ Mrs. M. A. F.”—Sent patterns for infant’s clothing 
2ist. 

“Mrs. E. H. A.”’—Sent patterns 21st. 

“ Miss S. A. B.””—Sent cottons 22d. 

“ Mrs. H. P.’’—Sent cottons 22d. 

“A.M. D.”—Sent hair dye 22d. 

“An old geubsecriber."—Have published several 
receij.'s upon the subject. Mrs. Hale’s ‘“‘ Household 
Book,” price $1, contains them all. We cannot repeat 
them for the benefit of one, as our subscribers would 
complain of our publishing the same receipts so often. 

“R. R. O.""—Sent hair dye, 23d. 

“Mrs. D.’’—Sent infant’s wardrobe, 23d. 

« Luta.”—Yes—veils are worn over the face in the 
street—remainder of answer too long for this department. 

“Mrs. E. F. B.”—Sent colored cottons 23d. 

“ Mrs. R. V. V.”—Sent infant’s wardrobe 23d. 

“M. E. B.”—Sent silk floss 23d. 

“ Miss 8. A. B.”—Sent pattern 23d. 

“ Mrs. M. J.""—Sent box by Adams’ express 25th. 

“B. B. B.”’—Sent hair dye 25th. 

“ Mrs. C. D.,” “Mr. M. R. P.,’’ * Miss P. J.,”? “ Mies 
A. C.,” * Mrs. J. O. M.,” and “ Miss G. C. L.”"—Sent 
pearl card-cases 25th. 

“PF. J. J.”"—Sent hair ring 25th. 

“T. B. K.”—Sent Rapp’s gold pen 26th, 

“T, 8.”—Sent hair pin and ring 27th. 
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“Mrs. C. H.”—Sent infant’s clothing by Adams’ 
express 27th. 

“ Mrs. C. D.”—You can get the trimming for 31 cents 
a yard, or $6 a yard, or at any of the intermediate 
prices. 

“ B. B.”—Sent hair dye 27th. 

“ Mrs, M. B.”"—Sent pattern 28th. 

*“ Miss D. R. V.”°—Sent pearl card-case 28th. 

“ Mrs. A. A. S.’’—Sent children’s clothing with the new 
style of trimming 28th. 

“ Mary R.”’—The right hand, of course. 

“ Mrs. G. J. B.”—Sent stamped patterns, &c., 29th. 

“ Mrs. R. R.”’—Sent colored cotton 29th. 

“D. W. S.”—Sent patterns Ist. 

“ Miss H.”"—Sent trimmings and buttons Ist. 

* Mrs. S. L. H.”—Sent patterns Ist. 

“ Mrs. H. W.’’—Sent hair pin and rings 3d. 

“Miss M. A. C.”—Sent hair breast pin, bracelet, 
necklace and cross 3d. 

“B. & B."—Sent hair ring, ear-rings, necklace and 
cross 4th. 

“'W. B. H.”—Sent pearl card-case 4th. 

“Miss B.”—It would be proper under the circum- 
stances. 

“V. P. L.”—Sent pearl card-case 4th. 

“H.C. O. N."—Sent Rapp’s gold pen 5th. 

“ Mrs. H. A. 8.".—Sent pearl card-case 5th. 

“Mrs. J. M. P.”—Sent patterns of boy’s over-coat 
6th. 

“Mrs. O, C.”—Sent colored cottons and embroidery 
patterns 6th. 

“Mrs. W. A. He’’—Sent patterns for children’s aprons 
6th. 

“Miss B. J, C."—The use of finger-glaeses is fast 
disappearing. 

“Miss A. N.”—Sent hair ring 7th. 

** Miss L. E. F.”—Sent hair pin 7th. 

“ Mrs, J. H. R.”"—Sent hair bracelet 7th. 

“Mr. F. J. W.”—Sent hair pin 7th. 

“ Miss H.”*—Sent pattern 7th. 

* Mrs, 8S. G. E.”"—Sent colored cotton 7th. 

“ Mrs. J. J. L.”*—Sent patterns for infant’s clothes 7th. 

“Mrs. K. O. 8.”—Sent boy’s coliar and sleeves 
embroidered in red 10th. 

“* Miss M. R. A.”’—You can acknowledge courtesy by 
touching your lips to the glass. 

*“ Mrs. W. C. C.”—Sent colored cotton and patterns 
10th. 

* Miss E. A. H.”—Sent hair pin 10th. 

“ Mrs. D. R. A.”—Sent wardrobe for infant 10th. 

“D. H. R.”—Sent potichimanie ornaments 10th. 

“ Miss M. McK.”’—Sent potichimanie pictures 10th. 

“J. C. B.”—Sent two of Rapp’s gold pens and holders 
10th. 

“ E. A. H.”"—Sent Rapp’s gold pen 10th. 

“8S. T. H.”—Sent Rapp’s gold pen 10th. 

“ Miss D. D.”—Sent colored cottons and pearl card- 
case 11th. 

If an inquirer will look at the January number of this 
year, commencing at page 48, she will find out about 
* Letter Writing.” 

“C. K. 0."—You must look to those to whom you 
sent your money. 

“ Miss G. 8. L. P.”—Of course, take his arm; it is bad 
manners to refuse it. 

“ Miss O. G. C.’"—Sent potichimanie patterns 11th. 

“Mrs. O. D. Q."°—Sent infant’s wardrobe 11th. 

“ Mrs. L. B. H.’’—Sent patterns 11th. 





“ Mrs. R. S. W.”’—Sent patterns 11th. 

“«F. S. K.”--Sent boy’s coat pattern 11th. 

“J.J. D.”.—Sent embroidery patterns 12th. 

“J.J. M."—Sent boy’s coat pattern 12th. 

“E. H. N. P.”—Sent patterns 12th. 

“ Mrs. W. H. P.”’—Sent boy’s coat pattern 12th 

* Miss R, E.”’—Sent patterns 12th. 

* Miss K. B.”—Sent potichimanie patterns 13th. 

“Mrs. H. E. C.""—Sent silk 13th. 

“Vv. M.”—Sent patterns, music, &¢., 14th. 

“A.C. M.”--Sent card-case and hair-ring 14th. 

* Miss D. R. S.””—Sent hair ear-ring and potichimanie 
patterns 14th. 

“ Mrs. L. R. A.”’—Sent hair bracelet 14th. 

“ Miss A. A. G.’’—Sent potichimanie patterns 15th. 

“ A Subscriber.”—Answer to question 1. Certainly. 
Answer tu question 2. Yes, if the passage is wide 
enough, and if not—if one is a married lady, the arm 
should be offered to her. Question 3. Almost as soon 
as she is helped, she may pause for a moment. 

“ Miss E. M. O.””—Sent embroidered night-cap 15th. 

“Ww. A. M.”—Sent hair finger-ring 17th. 

“ Miss M. C. H.”—Sent written visiting cards 17th. 

* Miss M. M. A.’’—Sent potichimanie patterns 17th. 

“J. P. B. and Wife.”—It was an oversight, but if 
they will favor the publisher with their real names, he 
will explain. 

“ A. H. H. R.”—Sent Rapp’s pen 18th. 

“ Miss B. B. R.”.—On the third finger of the left hand. 

“Mrs K. R. S.’’—Sent potichimanie patterns 18th. 

“D. H. R.”—Sent petichimanie patterns 18th. 

“ Mrs. O, A. H.”’—Sent breakfast cap 18th. 

‘* Mrs. M. A. W.”—Sent embroidery cotton 18th. 

“ Miss M. M. A.”’—It is simply an act of courtesy. 

“LL. H.”—Sent boy’s surcoat 18th. 

“ Miss S. C,.”"—Sent hair ring 18th. 

“J. W. A.”—Sent hair ring 19th. 


Sent pearl card-cases to, M. R. S., D. J. A., O. H. J., 
V. R. D., M. C. M., R. J. K., E. R., M. M. P.,G. A. P., 
B. G. A., N. A., R. T. M. C., V. M. R., H. R., E. H. D. 


“Mrs. M. H,’’—Sent gloves 19th. 

“Ww, & H.”—Sent bonnets, collars, and lace cape, by 
Adams’ express 19th. 

“ E. A. H.”"—Sent Rapp’s gold pen 19th, 

“Ww. M. J.”°—Sent Rapp’s gold pen 19th. 

“Mrs. M. S. W.’’—Sent patterns 20th. 

“ Mrs. L. J. R.”—Sent patterns 20th. 
“ Mrs. K. McK.’’—Sent patterns 20th, 





Centre-Cable Gossip. 
“THE TEETH, 
BY A SURGEON DENTIST. 
Lesson Second. 


DecaYep teeth taint the breath, and, in the same 
proportion, taint the air that is received into the lungs, 
not only to the immediate injury of that most important 
organ, but through it and other channels to the injury 
of the general health also, as I shall further notice. ; 
Mastication of the food is performed by the back teeth. 
Saliva is produced by the act of mastication, and is a 
necessary addition to the juices of the stomach, required 
for the proper digestion of the swallowed food. The 
back teeth being lost, or useless from decay, the food is 
swallowed in an unprepared state, and indigestion, the 
fertile parent of disease, sooner or later manifests itscif, 
and life is often prematurely lost accordingly. 
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Not at all an agreeable picture, although a correct 
one; and not over-drawn. A lady, at one time the 
pessessor of a superb set of teeth, once said to me, “I 
would give the world to know what has caused my teeth 
to decay?” I answered, ‘‘ Madam, you offer high; you 
shall learn for a smaller fee; your constitution has 
changed, and you have not bestowed that attention to 
cleaning your teeth which circumstances required.” 
These words may be stereotyped as forming a general 
answer to almost all similar questions, 

All ladies are aware that when water proves too hard, 
wi.ich is only another name for acid, the introduction 
of an alkali at once renders it useful for domestie 
purposes; and this at once teaches us to treat impure 
saliva in the same way, by using an alkaline wash or 
powde?. But, for obvious reasons, properly compounded 
washes are to be preferred to powders, for although 
powders may contain the same chemical properties, 
they cannot be rendered perfectly soluble. The wash, 
on the contrary, being fluid, readily mixes with the 
saliva, and at once neutralizes its properties, and so for 
a time prevents its destructive agency upon the teeth ; 
but it is not possible to give a universal recipe for a 
wash or powder, as that which would benefit Jane 
might injure Anne, so that it is advisable to apply toa 
dentist, who can at once compound a suitable odunto- 
trimma. Great care ought to be observed in the method 
ot brushing, also in the kind of brush made use of, and 
to remember that cleansing, not scrubbing, is desired. 
It does not require force to accomplish this object; the 
brush, not too hard, should be passed over all the masti- 
cating surfaces of the back teeth, particularly the inner, 
as well as the outer surfaces. With a brush, cleaning 
betwixt all the teeth which can be reached, employing 
the wash during the process as the lavement ; and where 
there is a tendency to caries, this salutary operation 
cannot be too often performed. 

To brush the teeth once a day is simply slovenly. 
We commend all that has been said on the subject, from 
undoubt d high authority, to the especial attention of 
young ladies, who cannot commence the practite laid 
down tou soon. 


THE CRIB AND CRADLE. 


Tere is nothing which has undergone a greater 
transformation of late years in nursery management, 
than sleeping arrangements for children. In olden times 
the wooden cradle, with its close head cover, shutting 
out light and air, was thought as indispensable an article 
of housekeeping as a table or a bedstead. The wicker 
basket work was better; still its good purpose was 
oftentimes perverted by a lining of thick chintz, cam- 
bric, or silk. At present, very many city nurseries have 
discarded the cradle altogether, and children are accus- 
tomed from their birth to sleep on a bed or crib, without 
the furious rocking, or monotonous “ jog,’’ that seemed 
to confuse the infant brains of our grandfathers and 
grandmothers, in their original helpless and unresisting 
condition. The juvenile animal is no longer smothered 
for the first fortnight beneath its mother’s blankets, and 
Marseilles counterpane, but has a separate and inde- 
pendent existence of its own, on a pillow of its own, or, 
better still, laid evenly on an adjacent cot or crib, and 
covered as lightly as is consistent with moderate 
warmth. It is also accustomed to moderate light and 
noise, so that sleepless days and nights are not of 
necessity its portion, if anything invades the ordinary 
routine uf ‘ts existence. 
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When the cradle is used, the form is as light and airy 
as possible, no head-piece whatever, and usually open 
slats at the sides. A hair mattress and pillow, sheets, 
@ pair of light English or Freneh blankets, and Mar- 
seilles counterpane, complete its furnishing. A cheap 
substitute fur the last is a chintz comforter, or silk 
quilt of “shreds and patches,’ run together and often 
lined with the skirt of some bygone “best silk.” They 
should be wadded with sheet-cord ; it is nearly one-half 
lighter and warmer. 

The same plenishing is used for a crib, if preferred to 
a cradle. There is one excellent style, of good shape 
and portable, which can be arranged by a spring to 
rock in case of sickness, or unusually restless nights. 
But, of cribs—more hereafter. 


THE CENTRE-TABLE COMMONPLACE BOOK. 


DEeEATH.—Beautiful is that season of life when we 
can say, in the language of Seripture, *‘ Thou hast the 
dew of thy youth.” But of these flowers death gathers 
many. He places them upon his bosom, and his form 
becomes transformed into something less terrific than 
before. We learn to gaze, and shudder not, for he 
carries in his arms the secret blossoms of our hopes. 
We shall see them all again, blooming in a happier 
land. Yes, death brings us again to our friends. 
They are waiting for us, and we shall not live long. 
They have gone before us, and are like the angels in 
heaven. They stand upon the borders of the grave to 
welcome us with the countenance of affection which 
they wore on earth, yet more lovely, more radiant, more 
spiritual. Oh! he spoke well who said that graves are 
the footprints of angels! 

PRAYER.— Whenever & person prays earnestly and 
truly, his prayer will be simple, it will be short, it will 
be to the purpose. Almost every prayer in the Bible is 
ashort prayer. Long prayers and repetitions do not 
indicate earnestness; it is the deep simple cry of an 
humble, needy, destitute heart that God hears, when 
asked through the name and merits of Jesus Christ. 
Let us pray in spirit, and pray in truth, and we shall 
pray simply and to the purpose. Simple words, sublime 
petitions—so our Lord taught his disciples, and so he 
will teach us to pray. 


I HOLD STILL. 
From the German of Julius Sturm, 
BY CHARLES T. BROOKS. 


Parn’s furnace heat within me quivers, 
God’s breath upon the flame doth blow, 

And all my heart in anguish shivers, 
And trembles at the fiery glow; 

And yet I whisper—As God will! 

And, in His hottest fire, hold still. 


He comes and lays my heart, all heated, 
On the hard anvil, minded so 
Into His own fair shape, to beat it 
With his great hammer, blow on blow; 
And yet I whisper—As God will! 
And, in His mighty hand, hold still. 


Why should I murmur! for the sorrow 
Thus only longer-lived would be; 

Its end may come, and will to-morrow, 
When God has done His work in me; 

So I say, trusting—As God will! 

And, trusting in the end, hold still, 
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He kindles for my profit, purély, 
Affliction’s glowing, fiery brand; 

And all His heaviest blows are sutely 
Inflicted by a Master hand ; 

So I say, praying—As God will! 

And hope in Him, arid suffer still. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Miss B.” or Centre HARBOR.—We have already 
given a list of the fashionable colors for gloves, the 
present season. “Alexandre,” “ Jonvin,” and “ Bajou” 
dispute the pabn; for ourselves, we prefer the first. 

“ Atice W.’’—Potichimanie is what our correspond- 
ent means, we presume. It is just now extremely 
fashionable. For directions see “ Lady’s Book ;’’ as 
she has been a subscriber so long, there is no need for 
us to send her any other guide to fancy work. 

“ Mus. L. S. D.”—Rhubarb jam is by no means a 
novelty. We give an excellent and timely receipt: Let 
the rhubarb be drawn on a dry day ; wipe the stalks 
clean, but do not wash them; peel off the skin and 
coarse fibres, and slice the stalks thin. To each pound 
thus prepared allow a pound of sugar in fine powder; 
put the fruit into a preserving-pan, and strew a quarter 
of the sugar amongst and over it; Jet it stand until the 
sugar is dissolved, then boil it slowly to a smooth pulp, 
take it off the fire, and gradually stir in the remainder 
of the sugar, and when it is dissolved, boil the preserve 
quickly until it becomes very thick, and leaves the 
bottom of the pan visible when stirred. If the true 
flavor of rhubarb be not liked, the juice and grated 
rind.of a lemon may be added to each pound of the 
fruit. Green gooseberry jam may be made by boiling 
green gooseberries to a pulp, and then adding to six 
pounds of gooseberries two pounds of sugar in powder, 
and then boiling for half an hour. 

“ A Baipe.”—Embroidered muslin mantles are to be 
much in favor for July and August, with butterfly bows 
of pink, violet, ete. They require a French laundress 
to do them up properly, and our own experience is, that 
they are never ready for wear when most wanted. 

“ & YounG HOUSEKEEPER” will find her fresh paint 
to save her a great deal of trouble, even though trouble- 
some at present. One of the best absorbents of the 
unhealthy smell is a bundle of old dry hay, wetted 
and spread about, especially if not on the floor only, 
but over pieces of furniture which allow circulation of 
air, as chairs laid upon their taces, &c. Large vessels 
of water, as trays and pans, are not uncommonly used 
with good effect; but the multiplied surfaces of the 
loose hay give it a great advantage. It must be kept 
wet, however, or at least damp, for the oily vapor does 
not seem to be readily absorbed unless the air is kept 
moist by evaporation. 

Her second query of “ What shall I do with red ants? 
my closets are overrun with them;” is not so easily 
disposed of. We tan give hearsay evidence to a solu- 
tion of alum and potash in hot water asa cure for ants 
in timber, but it must be applied boiling hot. Or, dust 
the floors and shelves with pounded quicklime; and if 
that should not completely succeed, water the floors 
with the ammoniacal liquor of gas-works, when the 
ammonia would be instantly disengaged by the quick- 
hime, and this is destructive to insect life. 

“A Fast Reaper.’’—‘ Our Cousin Veronica” is a 
general favorite. We advise the “ Living Age” rather 
than any one foreign magazine. She should have 
“ Alone”’ and the “ Hidden Path,’ by all means. 
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fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a distance, 
the Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter 
execute commissions for any who may desire it, with 
the charge of a small percentage for the time and re- 
search required. Spring and autumn bonnets, mate- 
rials for dresses, jewelry, envelops, hair-work, wors*~ 
eds, children’s wardrobes, Rapp’s gold pens, mantillas, 
and mantelets, will be chosen with a view toeconomy, 
as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded by 
express to any part of the country. For the last, dis- 
tinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expendi- 
ture, to be addressed 1o the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be ace 
countable for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompa- 
nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 
Dress goods from Levy’s or Evans & Co.’s; cloaks, man- 
tillas, or talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New 
York; bonnets from T. White & Co.'s; jewelry from 
Warden’s or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be 
taken back. When the goads are sent, the transaction 
must be considered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATF 
FOR MAY. 


Fig. 1st.—A morning dress, or robe for an invalid. 
This is intended for summer wear. The skirt is full, of 
delicate white cambric, the front breadth being entizely 
composed of embroidery ; two rows of medallion inser- 
tion are separated, and bordered by handsome flouncing 
to correspond. The basque is trimmed in the same 
manner. The sleeves, besides the flouncing, have three 
medallions of embroidery on the forepart of the arm. It 
is made up over pink Marcelline, which displays the 
work to good advantage. Tasteful morning cap, orna- 
mented with Valenciennes and pink bows. 

Fig. 2d.—Evening dress, suitable for a wedding recep- 
tion. It is of plain white taffeta, and looks equally well 
in any other delicate shade. The skirt is double; the 
under one has four flounces, trimmed with Tom Thumb 
fringe. The upper skirt is slit up a little more thana 
quarter of a yard; and fastened by satin or taffeta bows. 
The corsage has bretelles edged with the same fringe, 
which is also placed transversely between them. Hair 
in plain bandeaux, with a half wreath of white roses 
and foliage. 

Fig. 3d.—Child’s dress, of pink challie, with narrow 
puffings of silk. The infant's robe is of white embvroi- 
dered cambric. 


DESCRIPTION OF MANTILLAS. 
(See page 389.) 

La Mignene.—This is a light summer mantle with 
three volants, falling low on the shoulders, and very 
pointed in front. The bonnet is of rice straw, with 
sprays of light field flowers. 

The Adele.—(See engraving in last number.)—Also a 
summer mantle, intended for a watering-place, and 
worn to correspond with the dress, which oas three deep 
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flounces trimmed inthe same manner, It may be either 
of Swiss or tarleton, with rows of the narrowest velvet 
ribben that can be found. On tarleton it is charming. 
‘The whole figure—bonnet, dress, and mantle—is in ex- 
cellent taste. (See Chitchat.) 

This cut was published in our last number, and above 
is the description of it. The description of the “ Adele” 
in that number is that of the “ Alexandrine” in this, and 
we give it again. 

The Alexandrine—is a simple scarf en tablier of moire, 
trimmed by a full puff of ribbon and deep fringe. 

JUVENILE FASHIONS. 
(See pages 390, 391.) 


Fig. 1st.—Dress suitable for a dancing-school, or a 
emall child’s party. It is of pomuna green taffeta, with 
bands of velvet; the widest of these bands is fringed or 
not, as fancy may dictate. There is an under body of 
Swiss muslin, across which are bands and bows of the 
velvet. Hair put up simply from the neck. 

Fig. 2d.—Boy’s dress. The blouse may be made of 
velvet, cloth, or cashmere, trimmed by a few velvet 
bands, and buttons. Collar, undersleeves, and trousers 
etcambric. Straw hat, with shell bows of green ribbon 
around the crown. We call especial attention to the 
graceful posé of both these figures, and the new style 
of velocipede on which the boy is mounted. 

Fig. 34.—The dress is of Chambrey gingham, ordelicate 
buff; this most admirable material may be had in any 
shade and color. The skirt is made to imitate a tunic by 
bro-d bands of white Marseilles galloon, or, as it was 
called before it became fashionable, quilt binding—a 
kind of figured tape; three widening rows of the same 
down the front breadth; full waist, divided into a 
basque by a belt of the same, cut low and square on 
the shoulders, with a narrow lace frill. The sleeves may 
be a single jockey, or two puffs and a flounce, as in 
the cut. Hairin curls, gathered back from the forehead 
by a simple velvet ribbon, a style much adopted for lit- 
ile people from six to twelve years of age. 

Hoops seeming to be the order of the day, with artists 
drawing spring fashions for the juveniles as well as 
with ladies, we present a corresponding costume for a 
boy the same age. (See fig. 4.) 

Fig. 4th.—The dress consists of a blouse of dark blue 
poplin, eut to fit the figure loosely, and fastened from 
the throat to the bottom of the skirt by loops of round 
silk braid, uniting silk buttons to correspond. The 
sleeves loose, and caught up slightly on the forearm, 
are trimmed in the same style. Trousers of white cam- 
brie needlework. Cashmere boots. Helmet cap of Leg- 
horn, with a small plume in front, fastened by a knot 
of blue ribbon on the side. Patent elastic belt. White 
cambric undersleeves. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILA- 
DELPHIA FASHIONS FOR MAY, 


We have promised to devote our first paragraph to 
some of Brodie’s new styles, his openings of early 
spring, and the later announcement of summer mantles, 
bringing his large importations and selections before the 
publie. Long before these occurred, however, while 
Broadway was still impassable for even that favored 
class of community—“ carriage people” —while the few 
who ventured out shivered beneath the insoilable suit 

‘of sables, which placed all the feminine population of 
the city in uniform—when the first fears for the Pacific 
were whispered around, and the Persia had just made 
her trial trip—we had our earliest glimpse of the delicate 








laces and rich moires which had formed a part of her 
valuable cargo. The less graceful, but most substantial 
part of Brodie’s spring trade was just commencing; 
Western and Southern merchants, with the haste and 
decision of business men, were making their selections 
from boxes as yet invisible to city customers, instead of 
the gayly dressed belles who now flutter about his ele- 
gant rooms, and waste hours in deciding upon the 
purchase of a single mantle. In the work-room, the long 
lines of busy needle-women were reproducing duplicates 
by the dozen, of a hundred graceful shapes and combi- 
nations, that day packed and forwarded to Memphis, 
to New Orleans, to Louisville, and, indeed, every 
accessible point where spring has its earliest reign. 

Especially for our Southern readers and correspond- 
ents was that importation by the Persia—guipures, rich 
enough to be worn by Eugenié herself; chantillas, next 
in grace and value; appliqué, compositions of silk and 
lace, and delicate Swiss embroideries. The principal 
shapes in lace we noted as a scarf, with a flounce from 
a quarter toa half yard in depth; or, a double talma, 
almost equally graceful. Brodie’s own manufactures 
and styles are rich and varied as ever; from plain 
black taffeta to the most tasteful combinations of 
moire, lace, fringe, and velvet ribbon. The Eugenié 
we noticed as especially tasteful; the easy fulness over 
the arm, and the style of the box-plaited flounce across 
the shoulder. Moires of any fanciful shade would 
seem to be the staple of spring wear. The white 
embroidered mantles surpass any we have ever seen as 
the product of American needle-women. One could 
scarcely believe that hands out of France could fashion 
such dainty wreaths. . 

Shivering over the register at Stewart's, that same 
day, were ladies making their seleetion of the delicate 
tissues, organdies, robes A volante, chené, glacé, China 
and French foulards, that are now just emerging to the 
warm air and real sunshine of May, or in preparation 
for the more decided heat of June. 

We never see 4 spring opening without thinking the 
colors fresher and more delicate, the fabric lighter, and 
the patterns more graceful than any which have pre- 
ceded them, though we know it is but the contrast with 
our tarnished wiriter apparel. We do not think that 
there is so much novelty in dress materials as we have 
sometimes noted. The new ribbons, galloons, simps, 
and fringes have all slight corresponding variations. 
Lawns, organdies, and white dresses will have 
embroidered bands, insertion, or lace, as trimming; 
valenciennes is the most suitable lace, being the 
strongest. The bretelles for these dresses are posed 
of a mixture of lace insertion and ribbon. Summer 
silks are almost invariably made with a very deep 
basque, edged by a flounce of the same, from three to 
four inches, on which the trimming is placed. The 
sleeves have a deep flounce below the elbow, box- 
plaitedon. The jacket buttons to the throat, with fancy 
buttons from the waist. Bretelles, whether of ribbon 
or lace, should be placed very loose on the shoulders, to 
give that easy slope which is most desirable. At the 
waist, both at the back and in front, they may be 
caught with fancy buttons, and fall like lappets to the 
edge of the basque, or a trifle below it. 

Bonnets have changed more in shape and style than 
anything else we have noticed. “The pinched up, 
flattened out style!” as some one has described them. 
We shall have more to say of bonnets in our next. 

FASHION, 
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THE MORISCO 


[From the establishment of G. Bropre, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Vorert, from actual 
articles of costume.] 


Tuts style of garment is one that will be extensively adopted until the close of the season. The union of 
lace and taffeta is very effective, and its lightness renders it a very acceptable promenade covering. 

The materials are moire and tulle. A broad band of tulle is inserted in the middle of the back, which is cut 
into a waved outline; the skirt is altogether of tulle. The trimming consists of rows of quilled satin ribbon 
and gimp, with two rows of fringe arranged as above. 












































THE GUADIANA. 


[From the establishment of G. Bropre, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Voret, from actual 
articles of costume.] 


It would be a diilicult task to select a more stylish mantilla, than the above, either here or upon the other | 
side of the Atlantic. 

The body of the garment is a stone or mode color, embroidered with black silk in a novel and most beauti- 
ful and chaste design. The bertha cape is composed of rows of fringe (which also trims the head of the skirt), 
and is rendered very pleasing by little balls or drops occurring at regular intervals in the body of the fringe, 
and black lace edging. This bertha cogtinues down the front, forming an apparent revers, and ending in an 
almost square bottom tab. Over a flounce of the taffeta, which is set on with an ample fulness, but not in regu- 
lar reverse plaits, a very deep fall of lace is placed, being set on with a liberal hand. Altogether, we think 
“ The Guadiana” bears away the prize of beauty. 
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OAKFORDS SUMMER FASHIONS. 


(See description.) 
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